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School bond sales for the first half of 1949 
reached a new all-time high and exceeded 1948 
sales for this period by 37.8 per cent. The num- 
ber of contracts let for school building projects 
increased by 15 per cent. However, the total 
square feet in these projects showed a slight 
decrease and the valuation was only $510,000 
greater than during the first half of 1948. Many 
more smaller projects and a larger number of 
additions are included in the contracts let so far 


this year. 
Contracts Let 


First 6 School Bond No. of Square 

Months Sales Projects Ft. Value 
1948 $242,281,814 2111 36,448,000 $368,450,000 
1949 $333,929,003 2426 35,871,000 $368,960,000 


The expenditures for school construction as 
estimated in the U. S. Government building 
reports is indicative of the very large volume 
of school construction now under way. School 
building has been booming during the first half 
of the year. The total expenditures for all school 
construction are estimated at more than one 
half of a billion dollars, an increase of 61.8 per 
cent over 1948. Total expenditures for public 
school and private school construction are: 


First 6 Months Per cent of 
1949 1948 change 





Public, educational $393,000,000 $225,000,000 + 74.7 
Private, educational $121,000,000 97,000,000 + 24.7 
Total $514,000,000 $322,000,000 -+-61.8 


Expenditures for all school construction dur- 
ing the second half of 1948 were $484,000,000 
and the total for the year reached the enormous 
sum of $806,000,000. The new high level of 
expenditures for schoolhousing will unquestion- 
ably continue, based on the enormous backlog of 
needed schoolhousing requirements, and forecasts 
a billion dollar school building volume for 1949. 

JoHN J. Kriii 
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1856-1949 





William George Bruce, founder of the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, and 
the senior editor from its beginnings fifty- 
eight years ago, died August 13, 1949. 

The JourNAL had humble beginnings 
and was born of the need of an individual 
who took seriously his job as a member of 
the school board of a city system of public 
schools. Mr. Bruce had become a member 
of the Milwaukee City Board of School 
Directors. With characteristic energy and a 
high sense of dedication to public service, 
he wanted to learn everything he could 
about his job. He wanted to find out what 
other school boards had done or were 
doing, and more particularly how school 
board members could do their jobs in a 
constructive way to help the children in 
public schools become better citizens and 
better men and women. He sought out all 
the printed material he could find, which 
was not much, about the education of chil- 
dren in public schools. This was in the 
years beginning 1891. What was his sur- 
prise and disappointment to find nowhere 
any real help in doing his job as he thought 
it ought to be done. He had the humility 
to know he needed all the help he could 
get. 

With a public interest so important, and 
with individual concern so extensive, the 
neglect seemed to him tragic. He must do 
something about it. He must study his 
immediate problems as best he could. He 
began correspondence with school boards 
and school board members. It was a kind 
of holy crusade he began in the interest 
of children. He searched in and out of 
libraries for any printed helpful matter. 
He must do everything he could to meet 
his public responsibility and to render a 
public service. This interest in public edu- 
cation, this deep sense of responsibility of 
the member of a school board, this ap- 


preciation of the great opportunity for so- 
cial and individual service which member- 
ship on a school board offers — this was 
Mr. Bruce’s personal motivation in his 
service as a school board member, and was 
the basic idea in the establishment of this 
JOURNAL fifty-eight vears ago. And it has 
been the guide and inspiration of the 
editorial policy of the JouRNAL during its 
entire years’ existence. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection an expression of this ideal which 
had inspired Mr. Bruce fifty-eight years 
ago in the most recent issue of the 
JouURNAL. The ideal lives on. On page 54 


of the August, 1949, issue, a writer who 
signs himself simply E. M. T. says: 
THE SCHOOL BOARD IDEAI 


“A long life of public service, rich in 
experience, led a famous statesman of 
the past generation to conclude that 
when a spirit of good will, energetic 
purpose and clear thinking combine in 
one individual they produce the most 
potent instrument of human progress. 
All three qualities must be present. for 
ideas and good will without energy bear 
little fruit, while ideas and energy with- 
out good will often work untold harm. 
Here is a constructive ideal which mem- 
bers of school boards may well seek to 
emulate in their duty of promoting 
public education in America.” 


The recent formal organization of lay 
interest in public education on a national 
scale only emphasized anew the vision and 
the wisdom of William George Bruce in 
establishing the ScHoot BoarRD JOURNAL. 
From the beginning it has been primarily 
a periodical for the information of an 
interested citizenship and their representa- 
tives on the school board. Public education 
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can never be a great success so long as its 
principal support are the professionals. It 
must, by virtue of what it is, be sustained 
by a broad basis of intelligent public in- 
terest and an informed public opinion. 
Mr. Bruce had said that in his search for 
information he could find much on ped- 
agogy, presumably in the Herbartian “ped- 
aguese” of the day, including methods of 
teaching and classroom practice, but little 
to help him as a school board member. 
School administration must be emphasized 
and the public relations of schools, not the 
technical details of administration, but its 
broad policies. In accordance with this 
thinking the JouRNAL became a periodical 
of school administration. School finance, 
school buildings, school law, school budg- 
ets, educational policies rather than ad- 
ministrative techniques, adequate support, 
continuing programs of publicity for the 
public, school reports — this became the 
field of the ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL. No 
name of a superintendent doing the con- 
structive work of school administration and 
no professor in the schools of education 
who was concerning himself with the grow- 
ing field of school administration has been 
absent from the pages of the JouRNAL. It 
was truly authoritative, constructive, and 
developing. 

During these years of the JouRNAL, 
Mr. Bruce, by virtue of his association 
with the leaders of public education, be- 
came himself quite an influence in the 
national councils on education. He was a 
great friend of such leaders as William T. 
Harris, William H. Maxwell, L. D. Harvey, 
and others. He cultivated an amazingly 
retentive memory and, until twenty years 
ago, his acquaintance with the leaders of 
American education was probably more 
extensive than any other person except pos- 
sibly the secretaries of N.E.A. For the 
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briefest summary of his personal influence, 
we can say he was always on the side of 
the angels. 

This JouRNAL is only another illustration 
of the saying that an institution is the life 
of an individual writ large. Through the 
JOURNAL he was trying to fulfill a central 
tenet of his own life. As he phrased it: 
‘“Man’s plan of life should contemplate 
service in the Christian spirit to his family, 
his neighbor, his community, his country.” 
This he expressed in another form in the 
resolutions he made to guide his life. The 
second of these resolutions was to cultivate 
a high sense of duty and absolve in the 
most complete manner the duty we owe to 
our families, our neighbors, our community, 
our country, and our Creator. The fourth 
resolution reads: ‘‘To do some useful thing 
each day of our lives—useful in an 
economic, civic, social, or moral sense. We 
owe this to ourselves and to those among 
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whom we live. Man can leave no better 
legacy than to have it said of him that he 
had led a useful life.” 

No one will deny that William George 
Bruce led a useful life, a happy life, an 
inspiring life. And the ScHoot Boarp 
JOURNAL is only one evidence of it, from 
the day he started it as reporter, editor, 
advertising solicitor, financial officer, re- 
search man — the whole show, in fact, to 
the days his only job was senior editor, 
and he had the co-operation of his sons 
and a competent staff. 

In conclusion, now that his pilgrimage on 
earth is over, let us say he fully realized 
the glow, the serenity, the vision, and the 
fulfillment of life in old age. Like a Rabbi 
ben Ezra, he had all of us “growing old 
along with me.” And these are Ais words: 


“Age is wisdom; wisdom is power 
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power to understand the deeper meaning 
and purposes of life; power to guard 
against its pitfalls, to appreciate its 
blessings, and comprehend its ultimate 
aims and purposes. 

“The frost of time may whiten your 
temples, the storms of life may wrinkle 
your brows — but the heart is safe from 
these if the wearer is inspired with a 
love for his fellows, ready to shed kind- 
ness and courtesy, and age will be il- 
luminated with manifold compensations. 
The evening sun has the power to tinge 
the clouds as they bank in glorious 
forms with colors of beauty and splen- 
dor. There is calm and happiness in 
rest and retrospection, in the contempla- 
tion of a life’s work well done. but 
service to mankind and to God is the 
mission of human existence and must 
continue to the end.” 


- Edward A. Fitzpatrick 


Financing School Building Programs 


The time has come when we must face 
our school building problems realistically 
in this country. We can no longer proceed 
on the basis of such fallacious assumptions 
as the following which have been rather 
generally observed in the past: 

Each community should provide and 
finance its own school buildings. 

The burden of financing school building 
construction should be borne entirely or 
almost entirely by the general property tax. 

Any state support which is provided 
should be largely restricted to items of 
current expense or perhaps even to salaries 
of teachers. 

There should be no program of federal 
support because of the possibility of federal 
control; but at the same time, there should 
be sporadic and haphazard federal support 
on a basis that may provide funds for the 
more wealthy communities that are in best 
financial position to make available match- 
ing funds, or on a basis that may some- 
times ignore the need for large community 
planning and encourage procedures that 
involve political pressure. 

Such assumptions as these can no longer 
be followed because we now know that: 

1. In community after community in 
practically all parts of the nation the school 


*Professor of Education, University of California, Berkeley 


Edgar L. M orphet* 


building program, for one reason or 
another, has bogged down to the extent that 
the situation has become critical. 

2. Some communities have such limited 
wealth and taxpaying ability that they 
can never provide from local funds any- 
thing approaching adequate school plant 
facilities. 

3. Although state aid for current ex- 
pense or for such items as teachers salaries 
may relieve the situation somewhat, it can 
never result in a satisfactory solution partly 
because some communities will still have 
as much as 25, 50, or even 100 or more 
times the ability to provide school plant 
facilities as other communities in which 
the resources are totally inadequate. 

4. State school support funds, when used 
to pay salaries of teachers who are trying 
to teach under school plant conditions 
where both teachers and children are seri- 
ously handicapped, are neither spent eco- 
nomically nor effectively. 

5. Some states, even when tax resources 
are used most efficiently, cannot provide 
adequate school services and school plant 
facilities for all children without a tax 
effort so great that they would be seriously 
handicapped economically. 

6. While past haphazard federal efforts 
have helped to relieve some communities, 


they have not solved the basic problems 
faced by the states. In some instances they 
have created other problems and generally 
have confused issues for the states and 
for many communities. 


Facts Which Must Be Faced 


If we do not immediately recognize the 
seriousness of the school plant problems 
confronting the nation, the states, and most 
school systems, all we need to do to become 
aware of some of the critical aspects is to 
take a few minutes to look at the facts. 

The Bureau of the Census recently pre- 
pared estimates of elementary and second- 
ary school enrollments for each of the next 
ten years.’ According to these estimates, 
the increase in enrollment during the next 
ten years is expected to approximate 8,240,- 
000 in grades 1 to 12. At the present time 
about 10 per cent of the enrollment in 
elementary and secondary schools is in 
nonpublic schools. If this same proportion 
is applied to the estimated increase in en- 
rollment during the next ten years, there 
will be approximately 7,500,000 more 
children in the public elementary and 
secondary schools (grades 1 to 12) in 
1958-59, than during the current year. 


1Population Estimates, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Feb., 1949, Series P-25, No. 18. 
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If we use an enrollment of 30 pupils per 
room as a basis for determining the number 
of additional classrooms needed, we find 
that 250,000 additional classrooms must 
be provided during the next ten years to 
care for the increased enrollment that can 
reasonably be expected in grades 1 to 12 
in the public schools. 

Studies show that a number of states are 
now just beginning to develop extensive 
kindergarten and junior college programs. 
A reasonable estimate seems to indicate 
that the public schools of the country will 
need to provide classroom facilities for at 
least 1,200,000 additional kindergarten and 
junior college students during the next ten 
years. Approximately 40,000 additional 
classrooms will have to be provided to serve 
these children. 

Everyone knows that there are many 
school buildings that are greatly over- 
crowded at present, that many obsolete 
facilities are being. used and that many 
others will become obsolete during the next 
ten years. It seemes reasonable to assume 
that in the average state either new facili- 
ties or materially renovated facilities will 
have to be provided for at least one fifth 
of the present enrollment in the public 
school. In fact, studies in some states show 
that new or renovated facilities will have 
to be provided for nearly one third of the 
present enrollment in the next ten years. 
Using the conservative figure of one fifth, 
we find that at least 160,000 additional 
classrooms and related facilities must be 
provided for replacement purposes and to 
relieve overcrowding. 

Thus the minimum number of classrooms 
needed during the next ten years to provide 
for additional enrollments in grades 1 to 12, 
in kindergartens and junior colleges and 
for rehousing children now enrolled in the 
public schools, will approximate 450,000. 

When we attempt to translate these facil- 
ities into costs, we run into some rather 
staggering figures. Authorities in most 
states would probably agree that $25,000 
per classroom unit, including all related 
facilities, would be a conservative figure 
under present conditions. If we multiply 
the 250,000 additional classrooms required 
to care for the increase in public school 
enrollment in grades 1 to 12 by $25,000, 
we find that approximately $6,250,000,000 
will be needed to provide these facilities. If 
we include the facilities that will be needed 
for public kindergartens and junior col- 
leges, we find that the amount required 
would be approximately $7,250,000,000 
When we include the amount needed to 
provide property for pupils now enrolled, 
the total will approximate $11,125,000,000. 
Even if we assume a reduction in building 
costs of approximately 20 per cent, a total 
of at least $9,000,000,000 will be required 
for construction alone. This figure, how- 
ever, does not comprise the entire cost. A 
substantial proportion of these facilities will 
have to be financed through bond issues. 
Using a conservative figure to provide for 
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the interest and other necessary charges 
involved in issuing and retiring bonds, we 
get the staggering total of from $11,000,- 
000,000 to $13,250,000,000, which appar- 
ently will have to be obligated between now 
and 1959 to provide reasonably adequate 
school plant facilities for all public school 
children throughout the country, including 
facilities needed for those in kindergartens 
and junior colleges. 

Thus we see that the local school sys- 
tems, the states, and the nation are facing 
a critical problem. We have done some 
talking about the seriousness of the situa- 
tion but few of us have analyzed the facts 
sufficiently to know how critical is our 
dilemma. In fact the situation with which 
we are now confronted in the school plant 
field is so critical that it calls for clearer 
thinking and better planning than we have 
had up to the present time. 


Problems Confronting Local School 
Systems 


Local school systems necessarily will 
have much of the responsibility for work- 
ing out satisfactory local solutions to these 
problems. It will be in local school systems 
that buildings will have to be constructed 
or renovated, and the responsibility for 
planning and carrying out most of this 
construction necessarily will rest with local 
school officials. However, it will be even 
more important in the future than in the 
past that local school officials utilize fully 
all available services in their efforts to meet 
these issues. 

It seems evident that at least the follow- 
ing steps will have to be taken by local 
school systems if many of these problems 
are to be solved satisfactorily: 

1. All school systems must plan for 
better studies of their school plant needs 
than ever before. In many school systems, 
there has never been a bona fide study of 
the school plant situation. These studies, 
in the future, will have to consider not only 
population trends, the educational program, 
existing plant facilities, the financial re- 
sources, and state restrictions, but will in 
many instances have to include areas be- 
yond existing boundary lines if adequate 
plans are to be developed. Many of the 
smaller school systems necessarily must 
be reorganized or eliminated in a number 
of states. 

2. Such studies in the future must more 
detinitely be co-operative in nature than 
many studies have been in the past. Such 
studies must involve teachers and principals 
in order to assure proper consideration of 
the educational program, must involve lay 
citizens in order to assure proper under- 
standing and in many cases must involve 
the co-operation of other communities in 
order to eliminate the handicap of artificial 
boundary lines. This means that more state 
assistance will be necessary in planning and 
carrying out these studies. 

3. All school systems in which construc- 
tion programs are to be undertaken will 
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need the services of school plant specialists. 
The smaller school systems cannot afford 
to provide these services out of their own 
resources and must look to the state for 
assistance. Even larger school systems can- 
not provide all of the specialized services 
and must seek state co-operation. 

4. Increasing emphasis should be placed 
on the eventual development of at least 
partial pay-as-you-go plans. School systems 
cannot continue indefinitely to finance their 
plant needs exclusively through bond issues 
which would add from one fifth to one 
fourth to the school building cost. 

5. All school systems will need to learn 
how to obtain consultative services and 
utilize them effectively. Competent con- 
sultative services will be needed for surveys 
or studies, planning the location of school 
centers, planning buildings, developing 
financial plans and in connection with 
various other phases of the program. Some 
of these services can be obtained through 
state departments of education, some 
through universities, and perhaps some in 
other ways. 


Responsibilities of the States 


The emphasis above on the responsibili- 
ties of local school systems is not intended 
to imply that the problems we are facing 
can be solved by the efforts of the local 
school systems alone. In fact, it should 
be obvious that many of the problems 
which are now being faced cannot be solved 
unless the states recognize and plan to 
meet their basic responsibility for taking 
such steps as are necessary to assure an 
adequate program of education, including 
school buildings, for all school systems. 

A study of the situation confronting the 
various states leads to the following 
conclusions: 

1. In many states, as has been pointed 
out again and again, a large proportion of 
the local school districts must be reor- 
ganized if they are to be of sufficient size 
to meet their basic responsibilities satis- 
factorily. During coming years it will be 
necessary for all states to recognize that 
merely talking about reorganization will 
not suffice. Practical steps will have to be 
taken to assure satisfactory results. This 
will require sufficient understanding of the 
problems involved on the part of all citi- 
zens that the necessary steps can be taken. 

2. Many state limitations and restric- 
tions will have to be revised. It seems logi- 
cal that the state plan should be such that 
any local school system which desires to do 
so can have reasonable opportunity to go 
ahead to the extent of its ability to provide 
adequate school plant facilities. This means 
that procedures must be worked out for 
relating bonding capacity to actual valua- 
tion rather than assessed valuation, that 
provisions should be simplified so that 
bonds can be voted when needed without 
unnecessary handicaps and that finance 
plans should be developed so as to keep 
costs to a minimum. 
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3. State aid systems must be developed 
which provide for meeting all basic needs, 
including school plant needs of the various 
local school systems. This means that state 
aid, except that necessary to meet emer- 
gency needs, must be placed largely on a 
foundation program basis so that when 
objective measures of need and taxpaying 
capacity are applied to the local school 
systems the need for state funds can be 
determined readily and the funds provided. 

4. Provisions should be made in all 
states for the construction of school build- 
ings where needed and as needed in all local 
school systems. This will require a co- 
ordinated system of state and local financ- 
ing which is adequate to meet the long-time 
needs and a plan, involving loans in antici- 
pation of state aid, that will relate bor- 
rowing capacity to the program of aid 
rather than to assessed valuation. 

5. Practically all states will have to pro- 
vide more adequate school plant consulta- 
tive services through their state department 
staffs. Furthermore, they must learn how 
to make these services available to local 
school systems most effectively and how to 
utilize better the services which can be 
provided by institutions of higher learning 
and by the federal government. 


Responsibility of the Federal Government 


As previously indicated, the federal inter- 
est in school plant construction up to the 
present has been sporadic and inadequate 
to help the states and communities to meet 
their needs on a long-time basis. The facts 
available seem to indicate that the Federal 
Government should plan to take such steps 
as the following in the immediate future to 
help solve these problems: 

1. It should develop a co-operative plan 
for assisting the states and local school 
systems to determine their needs, limita- 
tions, and abilities. Fortunately, such a 
plan is now being contemplated since the 
President, in his budget message to Con- 
gress, recommended that funds be set aside 
to begin such studies. 

2. In addition to providing general 
federal aid for current expense, the Federal 
Government should embark on a systematic 
and definite program of financial aid to the 
states which will enable them to be in posi- 
tion to assist all communities in meeting 
their school plant needs. 

3. The Federal Government should de- 
velop improved plans for making its school 
plant consultative services in the Office of 
Education available to the states to meet 
the rapidly increasing needs. Under present 
conditions, some consultative services are 
provided, but because of limitations on 
funds for travel, only some of the states 
which have sufficient funds to pay neces- 
sary travel expenses can obtain the assist- 
ance they need. A satisfactory program 
should make it possible for all states to 
obtain necessary school plant consultative 
services through the Office of Education 
without the necessity of using part of their 
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The Kansas City, Missouri, board of education in session. 
Photo taken during a recent meeting when the school year was reduced to eight 
months. Later funds were found to return the school year to a 


ten month term. 





own funds for paying travel expenses of 
these consultants. 

4. As stated in the policies adopted by 
the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, all relationships of the Federal 
Government should be with and through 
the states’ educational agencies rather than 
with local school This policy 
should be clearly stated and observed at 
all times as a means of avoiding conflicts 
and confusion 


systems 


HOUSTON PLANS ALL-YEAR 
SCHOOL 
The Houston Tex school board has 


authorized Superintendent W. E. Moreland 
to prepare a schedule for keeping the public 
schools in full operation on a 12 months’ basis 
and to compare the estimated cost of the vear 
round operation with the present 
school year 

Although the plan is contrary to custom and 
no other system in the country of compara- 
tive size uses it, the promoters of 
it has these advantages 

It would divide the school year into 
quarters instead of semesters; school build- 
ings would be open the entire year; students 
would attend three quarters, and a fourth if 
they wanted to do extra work, and teachers 
would be privileged to teach the year round, 
unless they asked for a “rest” time 

This plan would also have the advantages 
of giving more space for classes, and only 
first-class teachers would be employed be- 
cause not so many would be needed. Also it 
would not be necessary to build more schools 


months’ 


contend 


to take care of the overflow, and so reduce the 
building cost, and children would have access 
to the recreational facilities during the time 
they now have as vacation time 

If adopted the plan would prevent the sub- 
mission of another enormous 
which Manager J. W 
advisable at this time 
At the opening of the session this season 
for the first time in the history of 


tem 
systen 


bond issue 


Business Mills says 


is not 


the school 
ilP schools 
district will be required to evaluate 


their buildings, materials 


teachers and principals of 
in the 
curriculum, health 
administration and its results. The 
study, which is estimated to take a vear, is 
expected not to exceed $15.0 In cost 


Some of the results expected will be finding 


the strong and weak points of individual 
schools, and the system as a whole. Teachers 
ind principals will have an opportunity to 
discuss their philosophies of education, and 


look at the school in an over-all view. No 
rating of teachers of school comparisons will 
be made 

Following the movement last year of a 
group of parents and friends, which resulted 
in the establishment of a private school for 
mentally retarded children, the group have, 
this year, succeeded in having the school board 
set up a special class for these unfortunate 
children. The idea was first formed by a 
report of a similar program developed in the 
Cincinnati schools 

The question of whether the schools will 
accept federal aid in providing free lunches 
to needy children, is still being debated. Some 
members of the school board are strongly 
against it, others as strong for it, but all 
hope it will be settled before the opening of 
school, September 12 
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Wanted: A Literature for Operative 
School Administration 


The book literature of school adminis- 
tration suffers from anemia. The current 
books lack the needed ring of pertinency. 
Not one of them would fire a school ad- 
ministration trainee with either imagina- 
tion or enthusiasm. The school administra- 
tors of this country direct the greatest 
educational effort known to man today or 
any day. The schools they administer seek 
to provide the foundational training for life 
in general and for the trades and the pro- 
fessions in particular, and are the principal 
bulwark of democracy. These administra- 
tors labor in behalf of the most important 
and the most charming portion of the popu- 
lation, the children and the youth. Yet the 
professional books for such administrators 
are as dry as dust, devoid of human appeal, 
lacking in stimulus for the challenging 
responsibilities and matchless opportunities 
involved, and failing in applicability to the 
day-to-day administrative problems encom- 
passed. 


Ch'ef Shortcoming of Book Literature 

The chief shortcoming of the books on 
school administration is their failure to 
come to grips with the daily problems that 
the sweating school executive faces. One 
reads and reads in almost futile search of 
some practical help in solving these per- 
plexing problems, and finds only softened 
sentences, platitudes, moralizing admoni- 
tions, trite advice, and little specific to go 
by. One is told where school administration 
powers should originate and is presented 
with flow charts to show its proper course, 
but one is greeted with aggravating silence 
about what to do when some misguided 
Organization or influential citizen who has 
not seen the charts, or would not be affected 
anyway, dams the flow. There is much 
about what should be done but little about 
how to get it done against the inertia of 
human indifference or, as is too often the 
case, against potential or even active de- 
fiance. There is, in short, much about 
proper organization in the books but little 
about procedures. The books read as if 
school systems operated in social vacuums 

What is worse yet than the absence of 
practical help is the tacit or even avowed 
assumption that to treat practical matters 
in such books is improper. Those who pro- 
vide the books and those who might pro- 
vide better ones pooh-pooh the idea of 
including practical desiderata, which they 
choose to classify as trivia. Give the trainee 
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R. V. Hunkins* 


a vision of the broad principles and he will 
work out his salvation and the salvation 
of the schools in efficient daily and hourly 
procedures, they aver. 

One current writer’ has developed these 
broad principles under such chapter titles 
as Prudence, Common Sense, Adaptability, 
Flexibility, Stability, Justice —a whole 
chapter or more on each. Imagine a neo- 
phyte surgeon about to perform his first 
major operation so guided. He would be 
told, “Now young fellow, you must use a 
lot of common sense or you may ply the 
wrong instruments, Be prudent. Better be 
doubly prudent, in fact, for there are two 
chapters on that in the guidebook. Be 
adaptable and flexible for you cannot tell 
in advance what you may find when you 
get this poor fellow cut open. Use justice, 
too, for the patient may want to change 
his ways of life before entering the next 
world.” 

Would it be any more absurd to restrict 
a young surgeon to this kind of advice than 
it is to subject a young school executive to 
similar professional deprivation? Is it more 
reasonable to expect a beginning school 
executive to know what to do in detail, 
without being trained in details, than for 
a beginning doctor? No other profession 
expects its initiates to start off with nothing 
better than moral admonitions and a bless- 
ing. Law students work on cases and in 
trail courts that duplicate or stimulate their 
counterparts in the legal world. Engineer 
trainees grapple with materials and struc- 
tures that behave as those with which 
practicing engineers operate. Medical stu- 
dents master the most intricate techniques 
before becoming practitioners. It is true 
that these trainees are taught the broad 
principles of professional service and are 
given an over-all vision of the fields, but 
to such is added, as a major portion of the 
preparation, training in the precise tech- 
niques required in their future practice. 
And such techniques are not 
trivia. 

It is by passing along the accumulation 
of tested techniques, in fact, that a pro- 
fession grows. Each new generation of initi- 
ates is given full knowledge of what the 
past has learned in essential and still use- 
ful detail and the new generation begins 
from there and builds on. In the profession 


considered 


Paul R. Mort, Principles f School 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1946 
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of school administration, on the contrary, 
little is passed on, for those who have 
controlled the situation thus far spurn the 
recording of mastered techniques. Workable 
techniques have to be discovered and 
mastered —- at least by those who succeed 
—but the flowers of such discovery and 
mastery sprout, bloom, and die with each 
practitioner. Each starts from “scratch.” 
He finds no recorded reference sources for 
most of his practical problems — only a few 
generalizations about the broader aspects 
of his profession, important but easily 
understood and of little present use in time 
of trouble. The only source of practical help 
is some successfully experienced fellow 
school executive, and he is not likely to be 
at hand when most needed. 

The failure to embrace the recording and 
preservation of cumulated tested techniques 
of school administration seriously hampers 
the growth of the profession. The same 
failure plagues the whole gamut of ad- 
ministrative effort in the social relations 
field from schools and municipalities to 
international tribunals. Herbert Simon, 
from outside the field of education, sums 
up the situation as follows: 

Administrative description suffers currently 
from superficiality, oversimplification, lack of 
realism. It has confined itself too closely to 
the mechanism of authority, and has failed to 
bring within its orbit the other. equally im- 
portant, modes of influence on organizational 
behavior. It has refused to undertake the tire- 
some task of studying the actual allocations 


of decision-making functions. It has been 
satisfied to speak of “authority,” “‘centraliza- 
tion,” “span of control,” “function,” without 


seeking operational definitions of these terms. 
Until administrative description reaches a 
higher level of sophistication there is little 
reason to hope that rapid progress will be 
made toward the identification and verification 
of valid administrative principles 


Operative Principles the New 
Blood Needed 


The book literature of school administra- 
tion thus far developed features the prin- 
ciples of school system organization, as has 
been implied above. The books correspond 
to the early physiology texts that stressed 
bones; history texts that stressed dates, 
battles, epochs; music lessons that stressed 
scales; and economics courses that treated 
labor, rent, interest, wealth as if frozen 
in unfusible form. As other subjects of 
study have shifted from chief stress on 
organization —anatomy — to include stress 
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on functional operation and procedure, so 
must school administration as a subject of 
study make a_ corresponding § change. 
Framework relationships and articulations 
are important; that is not to be denied. 
But the soul of successful school adminis- 
tration is not to be found in structural 
organization but, rather, in procedural 
achievements made possible by the use of 
sound operative principles. 

Moreover, the principles of organization 
are simple compared to those of procedure 
and a literature that treats the simpler as- 
pects of a field and omits or slights the 
difficult aspects is incomplete, to say the 
least. One look at a flow chart revealed to 
me my proper relationship as a_ school 
superintendent to the board of education, 
for example. On the other hand, because | 
was not told in advance, it took me 15 
years to learn that a board meeting with 
refreshments is much pleasanter and is 
much more likely to result in keeping the 
power current in its proper circuit. In a 
few lessons in graduate school I mastered 
the classification of school revenues and 
expenditures. After a quarter of a century 
of working with such matters I am still 
learning things that should have _ been 
taught me early, about how to get tax 
money to flow into the school bank account 
in the first place and then how to get it to 
flow out properly to water the plants of 
classroom need. These are incomparably 
harder things to do than merely to classify 
rightly school revenues and expenditures. 


What Are Sources of Help? 


The principles of human action involved 
in the operative administration of a school 
system are not easy to determine. But 
Simon, quoted above, says more than 
“thumbs up” when he says we have not 
yet tackled the job. The plea here is for 
tackling the job, or beginning to. Webster 
Says a principle is a ‘“‘settled rule of action: 
a governing law of conduct; an opinion, 
attitude, or belief which exercises a direct- 
ing influence on life and behavior; a rule 
of conduct consistently guiding one’s 
actions.” School administration needs to 
have, ultimately, an unabridged set of 
tested working, operative, procedural prin- 
ciples of administrative action for guiding 
the official conduct of school executives. 
Human beings behave in accordance with 
determinable principles, else there would 
be no sociology, psychology, social psy- 
chology, psychiatry. The guiding principles 
in the social field can never be as precise 
as the formula the surgeon uses for steril- 
izing his hands ahead of an operation, but 
they do not have to be that precise to 
be highly useful. And the availability and 
the use of tested principles of operation 
will leave ample room for originality on 
the part of school executives, as is the 
case in professions that already have ex- 
tensive technical references. _ 

Some of the principles of operative school 
administration have been written up from 
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Novice G. Fawcett 


Superintendent of Schools 
Columbus, Ohio 


Mr. Fawcett, who was formerly assistant su 
perintendent at Akron, Ohio, and superintendent 
at Bexley, has been elected superintendent at 
Columbus, to succeed G. E. Roudebush 

After being graduated from Gambier High 
School, Mr. Fawcett attended Kenyon Colleg 
where he was given the degree of bachelor ot 
science in 1931. In 1937 he was awarded the 
M.A. degree by Ohio State University. Since 
1942 he has been taking advanced courses at 
the University in preparation tor the Ph.D 
degree 

He is the author of numerous articles in edu 
cational journals and has served widely as com 
mittee member and officer of professional or 
ganizations 


time to time in magazine articles. This 
source is not too rich in promising pro- 
ductivity but it is worthy of probing. What 
is available needs collecting, summarizing, 
and amplifying. And there are scattered 
reports that contain practical help. An 
example is Teigs* study of techniques used 
in teacher selection. This is an old study 
but its findings are still highly useful. It 
is the kind of intensive study needed on 
a hundred or more phases of daily school 
administration. 

There is one very promising source of 
procedural principles that has been little 
used. This is the collective experience of 
successful school administrators. A_ visit 
with one of them reveals a wealth of work- 
ing principles. This great reservoir of in- 
formation on the furnace-tested principles 
of operative school administration can be 
tapped. The tapping cannot be done by 
the question blank method for that brings 
cursory, inadequately pondered responses 
The tapping could be done, however, by 
carefui studies of school systems in ac- 
tion, made by intelligent on-the-ground 
observers. 

The first step would be to break up the 
broader problems of school administration 


Ernest Walter Teigs, An Evaluation of Some Techniques 
Teacher Selection, Public School Publishing Co., 1928 
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into their smaller but still sizable compo- 
nents. For example, there is the broad 
problem of the school executive’s working 
relationships with the board of education. 
The successful executive has learned the 
guiding principles for dealing with its com- 
ponents, such as how to conduct himself 
at a meeting of the board, how to work 
with board committees, how to react to 
board members in out-of-school relations, 
how to present reports to the board effec- 
tively, how to cope with factions on the 
board, and so on. Other broad problems 
can be broken down in a similar or even 
more detailed way, if necessary. Each of 
these smaller problems would make a good 
thesis for a master’s study and dissertation. 
The broader problems could be used for 
doctor’s studies and for other studies of 
comparable scope. 

Suppose the principles and techniques 
used by successful school executives in 
working with their boards of education 
should be made the theme for a major 
study. Ten, or some other number, of 
well-operated school systems could be 
chosen for intensive examination in con- 
nection with the object of the study. The 
investigator would visit each system for a 
period, or succession of visits, to learn in 
detail just how the problem is _ locally 
solved. He would scrutinizingly interrogate 
the executive about the matter, visit board 
meetings, consult board members, read 
reports, note pertinent press accounts, and 
so on. By his methods he would learn on 
the ground just how the job is done. By 
doing this in several successful school sys- 
tems and then by comparing and contrast- 
ing the procedures he could determine the 
working principles that lead to the most 
successful results. Thus a body of tested 
principles could be discovered and made 
available to the profession at large, about 
the working relations of school board and 
school executive. 

With similar studies for each of the 
problems that confront typical school 
executives a collection of very useful refer- 
ences would grow up. The use of such 
references could not, of course, preclude all 
failures among school administrators but 
it should reduce the number of casualties 
and improve the batting average of those 
who manage, even without such help, to 
stay out of the casualty list. Such a collec- 
tion of practical reference should give 
trainees and beginners, and others still be- 
low the mastery level, something nourishing 
to get their professional teeth into. And 
it might be at least a start toward an 
ultimately adequate literature of operative 
school administration. 
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A GREAT IDEAL 


“The most important factors in the 
world are clear ideas in the minds 
of energetic men of good will.” — 


Elihu Root. 
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Remarks About School Marks 


How are children getting along in school? 
What kind of reports do they take home? 
Do parents read them or just sign them? 
What do they mean to parents? What do 
they mean to the children? What do they 
mean to American education? 


I 


In a classic experiment known to almost 
every student of educational psychology, 
Ivan Pavlov conditioned a dog. Each time 
food was placed before the dog a bell was 
rung. The dog became conditioned to asso- 
ciate the ringing bell with eating. The 
experiment finally arrived at the point 
where the ringing bell without food would 
stimulate the dog to secrete abundant 
saliva for the meal which was not there. 
One cannot know what went on inside the 
dog. Certainly Pavlov did not attempt to 
determine whether the dog had an opinion 
of this experience. We are not told whether 
the secretion of saliva and the pleasant 
sound of the ringing bell satisfied the dog’s 
hunger even temporarily? 
that such a diet would be inadequate for 
sustaining any vigorous life. 


Marks or Learning Experience? 


Has American education with its system 
of marks and credits conditioned youth 
to the empty symbol of the mark? The 
mark and the unit of credit originally were 
intended to represent the fact that the 
student had “rung the bell” himself by a 
satisfactory learning experience. Over the 
years, virtually every presentation of learn- 
ing experience has been accompanied by 
marks and credits. Have we conditioned 
pupils to the mark and credit as important 
rather than the learning experience itself? 
The evidence of such conditioning is avail- 
able on almost any level of our educational 
system. 

On the assumption that the symbols are 
not empty, John Brown offers to pay his 
daughter a dollar for every A she brings 
home. By such parental pressure pupils 
are encouraged to play for the teacher’s 
favor and to learn apple polishing. Some 
are moved to cheat. In some cases, pupils 
sacrifice well-rounded participation in a 
variety of activities for the sake of cracking 
books for long hours to meet the competi- 
tion of superior classmates. 

When we speak of “earning” good marks 
our children imply that the mark rather 
than the learning itself is the acceptable 
goal of activity. As efficient young Ameri- 


“Associate Professor of Education, University of [linois 
U bana 


We may be ‘sure’ ” 


Van Miller* 


cans they seek the easiest means of getting 
the best marks. In doing so they often take 
themselves out of subjects in which they 
could learn the most. Joe Coe worked with 
a general contracting firm in out-of-school 
hours. He could have gained much from 
high school physics and could also have 
given much to his classmates from his daily 
work experiences. But physics is rated as 
a tough course and Joe would rather lose 
the learning than the credit so he trans- 
ferred into a bookkeeping course where it 
was possible for him to accumulate suitable 
marks by copying the bookwork of fellow 
students. 

In the first meeting of a graduate course, 
one of the advanced degree chasers asks, 
“What does it take to get a passing mark 
in this course?’”’ His question is not one of 
challenge but simply a request for informa- 
tion. He wants to make every effort count 
toward his mark. In fact, in some instances 
graduate students who ought to know 
better do many assignments which seem 
of little “value © SCOPt in the eves of -the 
instructor. They do them become, though 
they be of little real value to the ‘student, 
they may be traded into the instructor for 
credit toward the degree that is supposed 
to represent learning. 

A dean of liberal arts and sciences in one 
of our large universities recently said that 
the credit system with the accompanying 
marking system was the worst thing that 
ever happened to American education. He 
told of a young student who had been on 
a fellowship at the University of Oslo. The 
student had spent the year there with some 
of the world’s best people in his particular 
field. Upon his return, the student ex- 
pressed the opinion that he had wasted the 
year because he did not acquire additional 
credits toward his advanced degree. 
Credits, not learning, seemed to count most 
with him. 


Repeating Subjects Is Avoided 


How frequently parents of children not 
to be promoted or graduated have come to 
the school office to see what kind of pen- 
ance could be arranged to get the youngster 
out of the purgatory of repeating a grade 
or a subject. The extended service which 
the school is willing to give the child is 
overlooked in the rush to avoid the stigma 
of failing marks. No wonder, when we 
have so thoroughly conditioned ourselves 
to the symbolic mark being more important 
than the learning it is supposed to indicate. 
Throughout the school year parents call to 
complain about the low marks of their 
children. For the sake of avoiding trouble, 
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teachers may simply give higher marks 
regardless of the merit of the pupil. 
Members of the board of education in 
Ayville said that they were no longer on 
the credit system. They were on the point 
system instead and required eighty points 
for high school graduation. Apparently they 
missed the translation of one unit of credit 
to five points. One unit of credit is defined 
as credit for serving time one period per 
day throughout one regular school year. 
In Ayville, one point was the amount of 
credit for serving time in one period for 
one day each week throughout a regular 
school year. Ayville had a variety of class 
offerings worth one point and up. Pupils 
were busy clashing the empty symbols of 
their eighty points in order to have a part 
in the commencement parade. Board mem- 
bers themselves complained that in their 
system, pupils could elect themselves out 
of an education by the courses they chose. 
Apparently we are so well conditioned 
to the empty symbols of school marks that 


we. got-oyr. satisfaction from them with 


considerable indifference to the learning 
experiences provided. Such a stress on 
marks and credits is a misuse of the mark- 
ing system. We had better abandon the 
system altogether than have our children 
substitute clashing symbols for substance 
of more reality. 


II 


A professor of the history of education 
says that there is no written history of 
school marks. Early Egyptian schools had 
marks and reports. We seem to have marks 
always. At least we do know that the 
definition for a unit of credit was estab- 
lished in 1899 by a committee working on a 
grant from the Carnegie Foundation. Guess 
how it came to be called the “Carnegie 
Unit.” What first teacher started marking 
or initiated any major system or innova- 
tion in marking is not a matter of accessible 
record. One may pose several hypotheses 
concerning the historical antecedents of our 
present marking systems. 

Visualize the old-fashioned spelling bee 
which made a game out of learning. What 
was your score if you played the game? It 
was how far you were from the head of the 
line. Through procedures similar to spell- 
downs, teachers and other adults have 
made games of learning geography, history, 
and arithmetic. Such procedure brings in 
the notion of ranking as one basis for 
marking pupils. The notion stays with us 
as long as parents are concerned with how 
near the top of the class their own children 
are. 
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In the early dame schools, housewives 
taught neighborhood children to read. No 
doubt when the parents asked the teacher 
how young Bobby was doing, the teacher 
replied with such appropriate comment as 
excellent, good, fair, or poor. It is doubtful 
if the word “failing” crept in until some 
systematic procedure of record keeping was 
established. In an effort to make their 
appraisal of pupil progress more depend- 
able, the teachers may have started record 
keeping of daily or weekly estimates. From 
such diary or record they were able to state 
an opinion of the quality of the pupil’s 
work more substantial than the current im- 
pression at the time information was 
requested. Some enterprising teachers prob- 
ably began attracting additional customers 
by issuing regular reports on the basis of 
such records. One may find marking sys- 
tems today where E stands for excellent, 
G for good, F for fair, P for poor. 


Percentage — of What? 


Another traditional set of symbols for 
school marks has been the statement of 
mark in percentage points. One wonders 
if the percentage mark may not have been 
used in arithmetic as a means of teaching 
percentage itself. At the time it may have 
seemed so accurate and so scientific that 
its use spread. Percentage may make some 
sense in arithmetic, but percentage marks 
given in English or social studies or music 
or physical education, for example, can 
become tremendously confusing. Percentage 
marks can be given in spelling. One might 
ask, however, whether it is more accurate 
to base the percentage on the number of 
words of the whole list correctly spelled 
or the number of letters correctly placed — 
taking the latter pattern from that used in 
typing where errors are counted in terms of 
each individual stroke in error. 

As our whole system becomes more and 
more conditioned to marks and credits, 
teachers tend to become record keepers 
rather than directors of learning activity. 
Their attention is focused upon marks and 
on the development of tests and objective 
exercises which can be more readily counted 
so that the mark is more accurate. Im- 
proving the accuracy of marks frequently 
takes away from the improvement of learn- 
ing activity. The workbook which con- 
sisted of filling in blanks or marking X by 
the right answers could be scored more 
accurately but it reduced materially the 
practice pupils had in expressing them- 
selves in complete, original sentences. The 
New York Regents Examination system 
was established to measure the effectiveness 
of teaching by using a fair sample of all 
the possible items which might be tested. 
In order to have their pupils make good 
records on the examinations many teachers 
began to make the goal of pupil learning 
the passing of the Regents Examinations. 
Passing the examination became a forceful 
goal replacing to some extent the develop- 
ment toward acceptable maturity. In other 
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words, the teachers began to teach only 
the sample which was likely to be measured 
in place of the whole from which the 
sample was supposedly drawn. Some firms 
published and sold widely manuals of 
typical county examination questions and 
their answers. In some places these replaced 
texts and pupils learned an educational 
catechism. When passing the examination 
is the driving motive, pupils and teachers 
with less capacity are forced to cheat in 
order to maintain prestige. A marking sys- 
tem should be focused on growth and de- 
velopment of the pupil so that nothing is 
gained, even on the marks, through cheat- 
ing, and so that honest self-appraisal is 
developed as part of the whole pattern. 


How About Home Reports? 


Customarily, reports go from the school 
to the home of the pupil. A report more 
helpful to the development of the child 
could be a report from the home to the 
school. What is important is not the Eng- 
lish the child uses in English class but the 
English the child uses around home; not 
the class marks in social studies but the 
extent to which the child plays with the 
children of the neighborhood and fits into 
the situation or improves upon it; not 
how well the child reads in reading class 
but what the child reads and how much he 
reads out of schooltime. These indicate the 
differences resulting from the school learn- 
ing experiences. If some means of gaining 
from parents verbal evaluations of changes 
in the child’s mode of behavior could be 
put into operation, the school program 
could be geared more directly to the job 
for which it exists. 

What does the traditional report card 
mean to parents? Likely the marks the 
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child brings home mean whatever marks 
meant to the parent when he was a pupil 
himself. They really show how well the 
youngsters are getting along with teachers 
and school officials. To some parents they 
serve as a basis for complaining about 
unfair consideration of the child by the 
teacher or for allowing the child to drop 
out of school since he is not doing so well. 
To some parents the report card becomes 
an instrument of control, and permission to 
go places and do things is based upon the 
kind of marks brought home. To some 
parents the report is a means of inflating 
ego through comparison of their youngster’s 
marks with those of the children of neigh- 
bors, friends, and relatives. When asked 
by a teacher or school official what the 
report card means, most parents will po- 
litely reply that it is valuable to them as a 
means of keeping in communication with 
the school. When pushed beyond politeness 
to factual reality, they will admit that the 
behavior of the child is the real report on 
how he is progressing and that the report 
card itself is rather meaningless. Parents 
look for evidence of real growth and de- 
velopment and without it no report card 
with high marks is acceptable to them. 
Regardless of the record on the card, if the 
child is difficult to manage or gives evidence 
of unhappiness or inadequacy, most parents 
will go to the school or elsewhere to see 
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tions with parents convince one that the 
regular school report card is actually a 
rather empty tradition. It uses the time of 
teachers which might better be spent 
furthering the real growth of bovs and 
girls. 

(To be concluded in the 


mext issue.) 


Members of the Rich Township High School Board, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois. One of the new boards of education created under 
the Illinois school district reorganization program. 
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Not When First Employed — 





Must Janitors Be Old Men? 


The idea has developed that anyone who 
is still able to push a broom is capable of 
being a school janitor. One superintendent 
of buildings recently summed up the situa- 
tion when he said, ‘We have never been 
able to get our school board to regard the 
janitor’s position as anything but an old 
man’s job.” Evidence of the fact that 
janitorial work is regarded as old men’s 
work is indicated by the following letter 
addressed to the writer under date of June 
23, 1949: 


Secretary 
Michigan Teachers Retirement Fund Board 
Michigan Education Association Building 


+ 


Lansing 2, Michigan 

Dear Sir: We would like some information 
from your office concerning the policy of non- 
teaching personnel. We have been told through 
unofficial sources, that if an employee reaches 
the age of 65, he can no longer work in a public 
school. Any information you can give us on this 
will greatly assist us. 

We have an additional janitor who is 73. He 
started working on a temporary basis but has 
been working steadily for the past year. We have 
anoteer janitor who -fires the heating plantanc 
works on the yard and lawn during the summer, 
who is now starting his third year. He is almost 
70. If there are certain policies or regulations 
which would effect their employment, we would 
appreciate learning about them. Sincerely, 

Superintendent 


This letter had to be answered by a 
statement that in Michigan there is no 
law which fixes any compulsory retirement 
age for nonteaching personnel. The Michi- 
gan Public School Employees’ Retirement 
Fund law fixes a minimum retirement age 
of 60, but it does not establish any maxi- 
mum age. This quoted letter does not 
present an unusual condition. Numerous 
letters received by the Michigan retire- 
ment office inquire about the possibility 
of securing retirement benefits for men 
well along in the seventies who have 
only worked in the schools for a few 
years, Observation indicates that many of 
the nonteaching personnel started their em- 
ployment with the schools after they had 
become too old for other types of work. 


Must Janitors Be Old Men? 


A study of the Michigan nonteaching 
personnel made in 1944 also verified the 
advanced age of this group.’ At that time 
the median age for Michigan school cus- 
todial employees was 56 years. Stated an- 
other way, approximately one half of the 
employees were over age 56. For this same 


"Secretary, Michigan Public School Employees’ Re- 
tirement Fund Board, Lansing, Mich 
‘Clifford, J. M., The E onomic and Social Status of 


the Non-Teaching Personnel in Michigan Public Schools 
A dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements of the degree of doctor of philosophy at 
the University of Michigan, 1944 


J. M. Clifford’ 


group of custodial employees the median 
number of years of service was only 7. 
The fact that there was not a high degree 
of correlation between the age and service 
confirmed the statement that these people 
entered school service late in life. 

This information raises the question, 
“Must janitors be old men?” and a closely 
related question, “Is the fact that janitors 
are old men evidence of a good situation?” 
To both of these questions the author 
would answer with an emphatic, “No.” 

All school personnel, whether teachers, 
custodians, or clerks justify their employ- 
ment on the basis of the contribution that 
they make in the instruction of children. 
The teacher is the one that comes to mind 
first when we think of instruction, but the 
teacher cannot function alone. There must 
he administration and the teacher must be 
housed in a building. Thus the efficiency 
with which the school operates depends to 
a great extent upon the efficiency of the 
nonteaching personnel. The janitor or cus- 
todian is the school’s housekeeper. Tf the 
school is kent clean, the children may learn 
habits of cleanliness. The best teacher is 
certain to be handicapped if he must work 
in a poorly kept building. Further, the 
janitor is often responsible for the care and 
operation of an expensive school plant and 
expensive school equipment. If these are 
efficiently handled, the school will function 
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PROPOSED PERSONAL AND EDU- 
CATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
A SATISFACTORY SCHOOL JANI- 
TOR IN INITIAL EMPLOYMENT 


A ge: 25-0. 

Citizenship: American born or natural- 
ized. 

Physique: Good health as demonstrated 
by physician’s examination. Not over 15 
per cent variance from standard tables 
of height and weight. No serious de- 
formities. 

Education: High school. 

| ptitudes: Mechanical ability. 

Social status: Preferably married. Satis- 
factory home relations. 

Personal habits: Temperate, industrious, 
and honest.* 

Economic status: Homeowner preferred. 
Must have good record as living within 
means and paying bills.* 

Occupational Expectation: Propose to 
make schoolwork life’s work. 


*Reports on prospective employees are available from 
commercial investigating agencies 
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successfully at least from a mechanical 
standpoint. 


Importance of Janitor’s Work 


The safety and health of the pupils and 
teachers is entrusted to the care of the 
janitor, The sanitary condition of the build- 
ing and the control of temperature and 
ventilation depend upon the custodian. Bad 
sanitary conditions and improper care of 
toilets may easily lead to an epidemic. 
Heating and ventilation are also important 
if good health is to be maintained. If rooms 
are kept too hot and dry, both the children 
and the teacher will be sluggish and sub- 
ject to respiratory infections. If the rooms 
are allowed to become cold and damp, the 
health of the occupants will also suffer. Pre- 
vention of fires and accidents depend 
upon the care exercised by the operating 
employees. 

Since the janitor is an important agent 
in carrying on the instruction program he 
should be carefully selected. He should 
also be trained for his work and his salary 
should be adequate. There appears to be no 
basis in fact for the common assumption 
that an old man makes a satisfactory jani- 
tor. At this point it should be noted that 
most of the old men now employed in 
school janitorial work did not grow old in 
the service. They were middle aged or old 
men when they were hired. Industrial 
studies show a higher rate of accidents 
among older employees. Further, it is 
harder to train older men, and the training 
of such men is expensive because they will 
not be able to stay on the job very long 
after they have been trained. 

Most school systems have definite stand- 
ards for teachers. Some of these are fixed 
by state laws which have to do with teacher 
certification. However, many boards of 
education have adopted requirements with 
respect to the educational requirements for 
their teaching staff which are far above 
the legal standards. Further, boards of 
education frequently adopt minimum and 
maximum age requirements for entering 
teachers, and annual teacher physical ex- 
aminations are called for in many districts. 
It is difficult to understand why a board of 
education will establish high standards for 
teachers while at the same time they em- 
ploy janitors without giving proper atten- 
tion to the man’s fitness. 

If minimum and maximum age require- 
ments are advantageous for teachers, it 
would appear that they would also be de- 
sirable for the nonteaching staff. Likewise, 
if certain qualifications are required from 
teachers before they are employed, it 
would seem advisable to adopt minimum 
qualifications for the operating staff. 
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Board Should Approve Appointments 


In almost every school system of any 
size the teachers are employed by the 
school superintendent or in the very large 
systems by an assistant designated by the 
superintendent. It is almost equally com- 
mon practice for the janitors to be hired 
by’ the school board itself, by a member 
of the board designated as chairman of 
the janitor’s committee, or by the business 
manager. The failure of school boards to 
adopt specific policies for dealing with the 
nonteaching personnel may be explained in 
part by the fact that board members like 
to keep control of the employment of 
nonteaching personnel for themselves. This 
means that in some instances political 
factors enter into the selection of these 
employees. 

Solution of the problems connected with 
the advanced age of janitors can be 
achieved by the adoption by the board of 
education of definite policies concerning 
the nonteaching personnel. These should 
be in written form and should outline the 
procedure to be used for the selection, 
training, promotion, remuneration, dis- 
missal, and retirement of nonteaching 
school employees. 

The selection of nonteaching personnel 
should follow civil service procedures as 
closely as possible. Obviously, a small 
school district does not adapt itself to the 
use of an elaborate Civil Service system. 
However, Civil Service plans can be modi- 
fied and adjusted to fit all sizes of school 
districts. Civil Service procedures involve 
the use of examinations and ratings. This 
helps to eliminate subjective opinion and 
places selection on an objective basis. 

The selection of the nonteaching per- 
sonnel should be under the direction of 
the superintendent of schools acting with 
authority delegated by the board of educa- 
tion. In large systems the superintendent 
may assign this function to an assistant or 
a personnel officer. The selection should be 
made on the basis of a written statement 
of qualifications, accompanied by proper 
tests. Selection procedure may well be 
built around the following points: 


1. A written application blank 

2. Proof of citizenship and age 

3. Medical examination 

4. Mental examination 

5. Evidence of good character 

6. Tests of competency 

7. Educational requirements 

. A probationary period of employment 
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An Employment Procedure 


A written application is valuable. In 
itself, it furnishes evidence of literacy. A 
school custodian does not need to be a 
scholar, but all school employees should be 
able to read and write on at least an 
eighth-grade level. Citizenship and age 
may be listed together, since proof of both 
is generally presented in the form of a birth 
certificate or naturalization papers. The 
job specifications for operating positions 
should include a statemént of minimum 
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Superintendent of Schools 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Dr. Conner, who succeeds Selmer Berg, is a 
native of Wisconsin. He received his professional 
training in the Northern State Teachers College 
at Aberdeen, S. Dak., in the University of South 
Dakota, and the University of Iowa, where he 
received the degrees of M.A. in 1933 and Ph.D 
in 1937. He has acted as president of the Wis- 
consin Association of School Administrators 
during the year 1948-49. From 1944-49 he was 
superintendent at Kenosha, Wis. 


and maximum age requirements for new 
applicants. 

Medical and mental examinations are 
advisable for all school employees before 
they are appointed. The medical examina- 
tion is best conducted by the school physi- 
cian and not by the applicant’s own doctor. 
The medical examination must establish 
the fact that the prospective employee is 
free from communicable disease and is 
physically capable of performing the re- 
quired duties. The use of mental and psy- 
chological tests is important to prevent the 
employment of persons of low mentality or 
persons who are emotionally unstable. The 
employment of persons with an I.Q. below 
100 is not likely to produce efficiency and 
may lead to difficulties. Persons of low 
mentality are likely to show signs of emo- 
tional instability. 

Educational requirements and tests of 
competency will vary according to the type 
of position and the community. These tests 
do not need to be severe, but definite 
standards are advisable. Examinations may 
be either written or oral, or a combination 
of both. The advantage of requiring a 
satisfactory probationary period of em- 
ployment is apparent. During this time 
the janitor is required to demonstrate his 
fitness for the position. 

Careful selection of the nonteaching em- 
ployees will go a long way toward improv- 
ing janitorial service. School boards also 
need to give attention to training for cus- 
todial employees. The establishment of 
satisfactory working conditions and salary 
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schedules are essential. Large school sys- 
tems should make provision for furnish- 
ing training for nonteaching employees. 
Courses for the custodial employees may be 
taught by the supervisory employees in 
this field, by experts from the outside, and 
by shop instructors. The situation in the 
smaller schools can generally be cared for 
by arranging to send the employee to re- 
gional training courses or to summer 
courses. Almost every state now has some 
training program for school custodial and 
engineering employees. 

The establishment of satisfactory salary 
schedules for janitorial employees is too 
broad a subject to permit its treatment 
here. However, schools will generally find 
it to their advantage to pay a little more 
than is paid for similar work in industry. 
This attracts the better type worker to the 
school service. 


Pay Better Salaries to Better Men 


At this point, a school board member is 
likely to say, “We'd never have any jani- 
tors if we selected them on the basis you 
outline and required them to take examina- 
tions.” This sort of statement is subject to 
question. There is every indication that if 
higher standards are adopted this sort of 
work will be held in higher regard by the 
community and by the applicants for 
janitorial work. It is also conceivable that, 
if careful selection of younger competent 
persons are made, fewer employees may 
accomplish the same results now achieved 
by larger groups of older men. Thus a 
saving would be achieved which would 
permit the payment of salaries large enough 
to attract satisfactory employees. 

The school janitorial service 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. A mistaken idea prevails to the effect 
that old men make good school janitors. 
They do not. 

2. Janitors and other nonteaching per- 
sonnel should be selected as carefully as 
teachers are selected. 

3. It is advisable for boards of education 
to adopt written policies covering the ad- 
ministration of the custodial personnel. 

4. The administration of the nonteaching 
personnel should be delegated to the super- 
intendent of schools by the board of 
education. 

5. Proper attention to the selection, 
training, and rewarding of janitorial and 
other nonteaching employees will bring 
with it an improvement in the instructional 
program of the school system. 


situation 
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But even if we educate, mobilize, and express 
public opinion it must conform to an ethical 
standard if democracy is to be preserved. The 
underlying basis of democracy is the freedom and 
worth of the individual. To recognize the worth 
of others is as important as to demand rights for 
ourselves. We cannot truly secure benefit from 
enforcing our own rights unless we seek to give 
the same rights to others. It is particularly in this 
ethical field that we have been found wanting 
in education for democracy. — Florence Ellinwood 
Allen 
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Administrative Problems in a Speech 
and Hearing Program Geraldine Garrison’ 


Probably the one most important factor 
in a learning situation, especially in the 
classroom, is the teacher; and a good 
teacher with very little equipment and with 
even a poor administrative setup can get 
fair results. But it goes without saying that 
a good teacher given good equipment 
and a good administrative setup will do 
even a better job. 

The speech and hearing program over 
the nation is so new that many administra- 
tors have little conception of what such a 
program should consist. The teachers, re- 
sponsible for the instruction, consequently, 
are finding it necessary to educate the 
superintendents, the principals, and the 
supervisors as to their responsibility and 
part in such a program if the many children 
who are hard of hearing and if the many 
children who stutter and have unintelligible 
speech are to benefit from the work. 
Although each school system has problems 
peculiar to itself, there are a number 
common to all programs — problems which 
must be solved by the administration. 


Inadequate Facilities Found 


In most school systems, the speech and 
hearing teacher is an itinerant who goes 
from building to building and has no one 
room in which to work. Yet, because she 
wishes to fit into the school life of the 
building and cause as little confusion as 
possible, she will work under most trying 
conditions. Often the speech teacher is 
found working out in the hall with the 
other children, the janitors and the sales- 
men coming and going; or she works 
under the stairs, or in a storage closet or 
in the cafeteria when the women are pre- 
paring the school lunch. No teacher of 
normal children would be expected to teach 
reading or number work under such con- 
ditions, and yet she probably would get 
better results than the teacher working 
with a hard of hearing child or a stuttering 
child. When this condition has been called 
to the attention of the administrator, the 
situation has been remedied immediately 
and the speech and hearing teacher has 
been given a place to work where she will 
be free from interruptions and away from 
the curious eyes of the other children. 

Another serious problem which can be 
solved only by the administration is the 
teacher load. In every school system of any 
size there are dozens of children who need 
speech and hearing therapy. The parents 
are eager that the children receive neces- 
sary instruction, and often social agencies 
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and medical doctors are interested in spe- 
cific children. As a result there not only is 
interest in such a program but pressure 
often is brought to bear on the administra- 
tion to provide work for the speech and 
hearing handicapped children. But when 
a program is begun in the public schools, 
generally only one teacher is hired so that 
she may find 200 or even 350 children on 
her waiting list. If she selects the number 
of children that ordinarily would make up 
a normal load, many children must be 
eliminated necessarily; and as a result of 
the eliminations, the parents of the children 
who are not to receive help, as well as the 
social agencies and medical doctors, find it 
rather difficult to understand why their 
children are not among the favored few. 
In order to keep everybody happy, the 
speech and hearing teacher works with the 
handicapped children in large groups for 
15 to 20 minutes once a week or even once 
every two weeks. Again, no teacher would 
be expected to teach 150 to 300 children to 
read by giving them instruction for 15 to 
20 minutes once a week: the teacher would 
be faced with an impossible situation and 
so is the speech teacher. It is the problem 
of the administration to permit the speech 
and hearing teacher to work with children 
in small groups of not more than six and 
certainly not more than eight, depending 
upon the needs of the children, and to give 
these children instruction at least twice a 
week and preferably four times a week. 
Although most children do benefit from 
working and sharing with other children, 
there are children in every school system 
who not only cannot benefit from group 
instruction but who may be harmed by 
such instruction. These few children must 
have individual instruction until they have 
reached the stage of growth and develop- 
ment that permits them to return to the 
group and benefit from the association 
with other children. 


Failure to Recognize the Handicapped 
Child 


Most school administrators know that 
the average classroom teacher fails to recog- 
nize many of the handicapped children 
under her supervision. She or he fails to 
recognize many of the children who have 
speech defects and many of the children 
who stutter; and unless the child is severely 
hard of hearing or wears a hearing aid, she 
often fails to recognize the hard of hearing 
child. Of course, she knows there is some- 
thing wrong with all of these children, but 
she thinks they are peculiar, or they are not 
interested in school or they are just plain 
stupid. And yet, when the classroom 
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teacher knows what is wrong, and when she 
knows what to do to help the child, in 
nearly every instance she co-operates a 
hundred per cent and she does a very fine 
job of helping the handicapped child to be 
happy and to benefit from his school life. 
It is the duty of the administration to pro- 
vide time for the speech and hearing 
teacher to sit down with the regular class- 
room teacher and explain what is wrong 
with the child, what the probable causes 
are, and to make suggestions as to what 
the classroom teacher can do to help the 
child with a special problem. When such 
teacher conferences are provided, the edu- 
cational results are more than doubled in 
a very short time. 

Our next big over-all movement — of 
necessity — probably is parent education. 
People who work with handicapped chil- 
dren know that most parents have very 
little understanding of their child’s emo- 
tional as well as physical needs. It there- 
fore is the obligation of the administra- 
tion to give the speech and hearing teacher 
time to go into the home — and at times 
it is even more important that the parents 
come into the school — and sit down with 
both the father and mother and discuss the 
needs of the child. These visits enable the 
teacher to give them a sympathetic under- 
standing of the many emotional, physical, 
and educational problems of their child, 
together with suggestions as to what they 
should and should not do to help the child 
in the home as well as specific things they 
can do to co-operate with the school for 
the benefit of the child. When such parent- 
teacher conferences are initiated, the prog- 
ress made by the child is doubled and 
doubled again in a very short time. If the 
speech and hearing teacher is to do the 
best work for which her training has 
equipped her, the administration must per- 
mit her to have at least a half day and 
preferably one entire day each week to 
co-operate with the classroom teacher, the 
school nurse, the supervisor, the home, the 
medical doctor, the social agencies or any 
person who is responsible for the welfare 
of specific children under her instruction. 


Adequate Training Needed 


Another problem which presents a chal- 
lenge to the administration is teacher train- 
ing, perhaps better referred to as lack of 
teacher training. Whether teacher-training 
institutions approve of it or not, most of 
the speech and hearing work in the public 
schools is done in groups. It is true that a 
number of colleges and universities are 
training their speech and hearing major 
students to work with children in groups. 
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The public schools, however, are still re- 
ceiving a great number of teachers who not 
only have had no training for work with 
small groups, but have never even seen a 
teacher working with a group of speech 
handicapped children; or if they have seen 
such work, they have seen but one, two, 
three demonstrations. There have been no 
opportunities for observation of methods 
that have brought about growth and de- 
velopment. Consequently, these inexperi- 
enced teachers have difficulty in organizing 
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their work, in developing methods and 
techniques, to say nothing of getting results 
from their work. 

If our public school system is to do its 
share in building and maintaining our 
democratic society in which is staked the 
hope of our country, the administration of 
the schools at the local level must provide 
an educational opportunity that is fitted 
to the needs of the individual child. In 
speech and hearing education this oppor- 
tunity can best be met if the teacher is 
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allowed to work with small groups of chil- 
dren or with one child, should the need be 
so indicated, at least twice and preferably 
four times a week. The speech and hearing 
teacher must have at least a half-day a 
week to work with classroom teachers, 
parents, medical doctors, and social agen- 
cies. And last, the administration must pro- 
vide for the program a teacher who is 
equipped by training and personality to do 
a good job with the speech and hearing 
handicapped school child. 


Some Principles of Lay Advisory 


Committee Organization J. H. Hull’ 


Citizens, boards of education, and super- 
intendents the country over are giving 
serious consideration to the need for lay 
educational advisory committees. It defi- 
nitely is known that lay advisory commit- 
tees to boards of education exist in com- 
munities in at least twenty-two states’ and 
that many communities are searching for 
the right way to begin. 


Making the Start 


In discussions of the subject among 
groups who are interested, two of the ques- 
tions most frequently asked are, “How do 
you start an advisory committee?” and 
“Who should organize a lay advisory com- 
mittee?’ After a careful study of existing 
advisory committees and two years of ex- 
perience with a lay advisory committee 
which was organized by a board of educa- 
tion, some salient points and _ logical 
answers to the foregoing questions are be- 
ginning to appear.” 

First, there is no point in organizing 
advisory groups for organizations that do 
not want advice. It merely creates 
antagonism. 

Second, once having decided that advice 
is desirable, the organization which estab- 
lishes an advisory group should have a 
grass roots foundation. 

Third, there is only one organization con- 
nected with the public schools that has an 
all inclusive “grass roots” foundation, and 
that is the elected board of education which 
is, or should be, truly representative of all 
the people in the school district. 


*Superintendent, Torrance, Calif 


‘Hull, J. H., Lay Advisory Committees to Boards of 
Education in the United States, Doctoral Dissertation, 
University of Southern California, June, 1949. Available 


from California Association of School Administrators, 365 
S. Oak Knoll Ave., Pasadena 5, Calif 

*Hull, J. H., “The Torrance Plan for Lay Participa- 
tion,’ AMERICAN ScHoot BoarD JoURNAL, February, 1949, 
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With these points in mind, it follows 
logically that the board of education should 
issue the invitation for the organization of 
a lay educational advisory committee. 


How Insure Freedom! 


The next question that presents itself 
after this decision is reached is, “How can 
we organize a lay committee that is not 
unduly controlled by the board of educa- 
tion, if the board of education issues the 
invitation and sponsors the organization?” 
The answer is relatively simple and consists 
of four parts. 

First, the board of education should re- 
frain from making any individual appoint- 
ments to the committee. 

Second, the invitation should be issued 
to representative groups and organizations 
already in existence in the community to 
send an official representative. 

Third, the group should be allowed to 
use its own method of selection and to 
select any member it chooses to represent it 
on the advisory committee. Often it is the 
president, the education committee chair- 
man, or it can be by special election, or 
appointment by the president. 

Fourth, the board of education should 
attend the meetings, participate in the dis- 
cussion, and even hold office if the group 
sees fit to elect a board member to the 
chair, but board members and members 
of the administrative staff should always 
refrain from voting on issues. 


Group Representatives Should Vote 


The voting should be done by the group 
representatives. An exception to this, pos- 
sibly even an improvement, would be those 
cases where the education association is 
one of the groups invited to send a repre- 
sentative. That representative, whether a 
teacher or administrator, should have the 


same voting privilege on the committee as 
the representative of a church, a chamber 
of commerce, a service club, a parent-teach- 
ers association, or a labor union. 

The next question usually comes from a 
board member and sounds about like this: 
“How can the board of education be sure 
that this will not just result in another 
pressure group to contend with, for the 
board of education?” The answer is based 
on several fundamental principles. 


Citizens Want Good Schools 


In the first place, nearly all citizens are 
after the same thing that members of the 
board of education want. This is good 
schools for their children. 

Second, the advisory committee is cre- 
ated at the invitation of the board of edu- 
cation to get help, advice, and an exchange 
of ideas. 

Third, the meeting is not an official board 
meeting. It is a meeting of the advisory 
committee to discuss school problems. It 
usually meets at an appropriate location in 
the community and not in the board room. 
Even if there is feeling and tension on 
some issue, the board is not under pressure 
to act, because the advisory committee has 
no legal authority, but the board can only 
act at a regular and called official board 
meeting. In the time between a monthly 
meeting of the advisory committee and a 
monthly meeting of the board, the board 
member has time to weigh the matter in 
terms of the children’s interests. 


The Committee Acts as Catalyst 
If a warm issue arises, as frecuently 
occurs in a school system, the advisory 
committee represents a safety valve. The 
meetings which it conducts provide an 
opportunity for the representative of a 
pressure group to see the representative of 
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an opposing pressure group in the same 
room, At the same time the board member 
has the advantage of obtaining a balanced 
rather than a one-sided view of the situa- 
tion at a place where he has time to think 
before he is required to vote. 

Another question that sometimes is asked 
is: “Wouldn’t it be better if the board of 
education had nothing to do with the 
organization and some other group spon- 
sored it?” 


School Board Sponsorship Needed 


The answer at present appears to be that 
no other group is as representative of the 
people of the school district as is the board 
of education. When other groups organize 
it, those on the outside tend to be critical. 
Those on the inside seem to misunderstand 
the purposes. Some on the inside will claim 
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board sponsorship, some will claim inde- 
pendence; and the chances of success on 
this basis are very small. That at least is 
the observation of at least three committees 
of the kind which springs up independently 
of the board of education. The independent 
variety fails because within it there are apt 
to be people whose conception of its pur- 
pose is that of a pressure group to force 
the board of education to do their bidding. 

The reason the word committee rather 
than council is used to designate this group 
is the fact that the majority of lay advisory 
groups to boards of education in the United 
States use the word committee. Further- 
more, council carries a connotation of legis- 
lative authority, such as “city council,” 
while committee implies advice, investiga- 
tion, and reporting back, and does not in- 
clude legislative prerogatives. 
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The Dividing Line 

Lay advisory groups usually should re- 
strict their activities to determining what 
shall be recommended, and bringing out 
lay opinion. Boards of education will have 
the final authority to determine what shall 
be done. The matter of ow it shall be done 
is a matter of execution of the policy and 
should be in the hands of the superintend- 
ent and professional staff. 

Two types of committees generally are 
found. The short term action committee 
and the permanent advisory committee. 
Those who want to go slowly and who 
have some misgivings can organize a 
short term action committee to do a spe- 
cific job and then as the advantages be- 
come apparent, convert to a permanent 
organization. 


Dr. Ben Blewett—Great Educator and Kindly 


Boss Who Never Forgot His 
Teachers Theodore Schafers 


Miss “H” taught in the St. Louis public 
schools for 35 years until she went blind five 
years ago. Savings gone . . . wiped out by 
medical and hospital bills in a futile effort 
to save her eye . . . all Miss “H” had to look 
forward to was a white cane and $30 a month 
disability pension. 

Life looked hopeless until five men met in 
memory of a famous St. Louis educator. Now 
Miss “H” will get $100 a month the rest of 
her life. 

Miss “S” was a high school teacher for 23 
years until she retired on a $24 monthly dis- 
ability pension to her old home in Wisconsin. 
Then sickness struck and her life savings 
vanished. Friends in St. Louis began hearing 
reports that her home was going at auction to 
pay medical bills. The same five men met 
again and now Miss “S” has all her bills paid 
and gets $100 monthly . thanks to this 
same educator now dead 33 years. 

These are but two of 26 former St. Louis 
public school teachers who will not have to die 
in a public poorhouse all because their onetime 
boss remembered them! 

The man responsible for this philanthropy is 
Dr. Ben Blewett, teacher, principal, and super- 
intendent in the St. Louis public school system 
over a span of 41 years. He was superintendent 
of instruction from 1908 to his death in 1917. 

Thirty-three years ago last month Dr. 
Blewett announced he was gravely concerned 
with the plight of the aged teachers who 
through no fault of their own had become 
poverty stricken. He also wanted to do some- 
thing for the poor but ambitious teachers who 





were working to improve their educational 
qualifications, but could not afford the expense 
of additional college study. 

To help them Dr. Blewett established the 
St. Louis Public Schools Foundation for the 
Relief of Distress and the Advancement of 
Professional Training. To finance this fund 
he turned over 2500 shares of St. Joseph Lead 
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Company stock, valued then at $50,000, and 
directed that the income from this fund be 
used forever to help any indigent public 
school teacher and that loans be advanced 
without interest to any teacher who wanted 
to take time out for additional study. To 
operate the Foundation he appointed a Board 
of Trustees who would serve without pay. 

Details of the plan were announced on 
June 13, 1916. Today this fund, believed to 
be the only one of its kind in the country is 
worth $1,659,863 at current market values, or 
33 times Dr. Blewett’s original donation. 

Whether it be for medical expenses, nursing 
care, or simply money to augment a small 
pension whenever a teacher shows that he 
or she is indigent and in need of help this 
Board of Trustees swings into action. At the 
same time the St. Louis teachers are notified 
each year that there’s money available without 
a dime of interest for those who need loans 
for additional educational work. 


How the Fund Began 


Little did Dr. Blewett dream that his for- 
tune, then small, would one day be the sole 
support of this large-scale charitable founda- 
tion. Originally, his hope as expressed to the 
board of education in 1916 was that his 
$50,000 grant would stir wealthy citizens to 
make similar endowments. However, none 
has been forthcoming. 

The trustees feel too little publicity has 
been given the work of this Fund. “Too few 
people know of the existence of the Blewett 
Fund and far too few people are aware of 
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The public schools, however, are still re- 
ceiving a great number of teachers who not 
only have had no training for work with 
small groups, but have never even seen a 
teacher working with a group of speech 
handicapped children; or if they have seen 
such work, they have seen but one, two, 
three demonstrations. There have been no 
opportunities for observation of methods 
that have brought about growth and de- 
velopment. Consequently, these inexperi- 
enced teachers have difficulty in organizing 
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their work, in developing methods and 
techniques, to say nothing of getting results 
from their work. 

If our public school system is to do its 
share in building and maintaining our 
democratic society in which is staked the 
hope of our country, the administration of 
the schools at the local level must provide 
an educational opportunity that is fitted 
to the needs of the individual child. In 
speech and hearing education this oppor- 
tunity can best be met if the teacher is 
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allowed to work with small groups of chil- 
dren or with one child, should the need be 
so indicated, at least twice and preferably 
four times a week. The speech and hearing 
teacher must have at least a half-day a 
week to work with classroom teachers, 
parents, medical doctors, and social agen- 
cies. And last, the administration must pro- 
vide for the program a teacher who is 
equipped by training and personality to do 
a good job with the speech and hearing 
handicapped school child. 


Some Principles of Lay Advisory 


Committee Organization J. H. Hull’ 


Citizens, boards of education, and super- 
intendents the country over are giving 
serious consideration to the need for lay 
educational advisory committees. It defi- 
nitely is known that lay advisory commit- 
tees to boards of education exist in com- 
munities in at least twenty-two states’ and 
that many communities are searching for 
the right way to begin. 


Making the Start 


In discussions of the subject among 
groups who are interested, two of the ques- 
tions most frequently asked are, “How do 
you start an advisory committee?’ and 
“Who should organize a lay advisory com- 
mittee?” After a careful study of existing 
advisory committees and two years of ex- 
perience with a lay advisory committee 
which was organized by a board of educa- 
tion, some salient points and_ logical 
answers to the foregoing questions are be- 
ginning to appear.” 

First, there is no point in organizing 
advisory groups for organizations that do 
not want advice. It merely creates 
antagonism. 

Second, once having decided that advice 
is desirable, the organization which estab- 
lishes an advisory group should have a 
grass roots foundation. 

Third, there is only one organization con- 
nected with the public schools that has an 
all inclusive “grass roots” foundation, and 
that is the elected board of education which 
is, or should be, truly representative of all 
the people in the school district. 

*Superintendent, Torrance, Calif 

‘Hull, J. H., Lay Advisory Committees to Boards « 
Education in the United States, Doctoral Dissertation, 
University of Southern California, June, 1949. Available 
from California Association of School Administrators, 365 
S. Oak Knoll Ave., Pasadena 5, Calif 

*Hull, J. H., “The Torrance Plan for Lay Participa- 


tion,’ AMErIcAN ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL, February, 1949, 
pp. 22-23 


With these points in mind, it follows 
logically that the board of education should 
issue the invitation for the organization of 
a lay educational advisory committee. 


How Insure Freedom! 


The next question that presents itself 
after this decision is reached is, ‘How can 
we organize a lay committee that is not 
unduly controlled by the board of educa- 
tion, if the board of education issues the 
invitation and sponsors the organization?” 
The answer is relatively simple and consists 
of four parts. 

First, the board of education should re- 
frain from making any individual appoint- 
ments to the committee. 

Second, the invitation should be issued 
to representative groups and organizations 
already in existence in the community to 
send an official representative. 

Third, the group should be allowed to 
use its own method of selection and to 
select any member it chooses to represent it 
on the advisory committee. Often it is the 
president, the education committee chair- 
man, or it can be by special election, or 
appointment by the president. 

Fourth, the board of education should 
attend the meetings, participate in the dis- 
cussion, and even hold office if the group 
sees fit to elect a board member to the 
chair, but board members and members 
of the administrative staff should always 
refrain from voting on issues. 


Group Representatives Should Vote 


The voting should be done by the group 
representatives. An exception to this, pos- 
sibly even an improvement, would be those 
cases where the education association is 
one of the groups invited to send a repre- 
sentative. That representative, whether a 
teacher or administrator, should have the 


same voting privilege on the committee as 
the representative of a church, a chamber 
of commerce, a service club, a parent-teach- 
ers association, or a labor union. 

The next question usually comes from a 
board member and sounds about like this: 
“How can the board of education be sure 
that this will not just result in another 
pressure group to contend with, for the 
board of education?” The answer is based 
on several fundamental principles. 


Citizens Want Good Schools 


In the first place, nearly all citizens are 
after the same thing that members of the 
board of education want. This is good 
schools for their children. 

Second, the advisory committee is cre- 
ated at the invitation of the board of edu- 
cation to get help, advice, and an exchange 
of ideas. 

Third, the meeting is not an official board 
meeting. It is a meeting of the advisory 
committee to discuss school problems. It 
usually meets at an appropriate location in 
the community and not in the board room. 
Even if there is feeling and tension on 
some issue, the board is not under pressure 
to act, because the advisory committee has 
no legal authority, but the board can only 
act at a regular and called official board 
meeting. In the time between a monthly 
meeting of the advisory committee and a 
monthly meeting of the board, the board 
member has time to weigh the matter in 
terms of the children’s interests. 


The Committee Acts as Catalyst 
If a warm issue arises, as frecuently 
occurs in a school system, the advisory 
committee represents a safety valve. The 
meetings which it conducts provide an 
opportunity for the representative of a 
pressure group to see the representative of 
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an opposing pressure group in the same 
room. At the same time the board member 
has the advantage of obtaining a balanced 
rather than a one-sided view of the situa- 
tion at a place where he has time to think 
before he is required to vote. 

Another question that sometimes is asked 
is: ‘““Wouldn’t it be better if the board of 
education had nothing to do with the 
organization and some other group spon- 
sored it?” 


School Board Sponsorship Needed 


The answer at present appears to be that 
no other group is as representative of the 
people of the school district as is the board 
of education. When other groups organize 
it, those on the outside tend to be critical. 
Those on the inside seem to misunderstand 
the purposes. Some on the inside will claim 
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board sponsorship, some will claim inde- 
pendence; and the chances of success on 
this basis are very small. That at least is 
the observation of at least three committees 
of the kind which springs up independently 
of the board of education. The independent 
variety fails because within it there are apt 
to be people whose conception of its pur- 
pose is that of a pressure group to force 
the board of education to do their bidding. 

The reason the word committee rather 
than council is used to designate this group 
is the fact that the majority of lay advisory 
groups to boards of education in the United 
States use the word committee. Further- 
more, council carries a connotation of legis- 
lative authority, such as “city council,” 
while committee implies advice, investiga- 
tion, and reporting back, and does not in- 
clude legislative prerogatives. 
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The Dividing Line 

Lay advisory groups usually should re- 
strict their activities to determining what 
shall be recommended, and bringing out 
lay opinion. Boards of education will have 
the final authority to determine what shall 
be done. The matter of Aow it shall be done 
is a matter of execution of the policy and 
should be in the hands of the superintend- 
ent and professional staff. 

Two types of committees generally are 
found. The short term action committee 
and the permanent advisory committee. 
Those who want to go slowly and who 
have some misgivings can organize a 
short term action committee to do a spe- 
cific job and then as the advantages be- 
come apparent, convert to a permanent 
organization. 


Dr. Ben Blewett—Great Educator and Kindly 


Boss Who Never Forgot His 
Teachers Theodore Schafers 


Miss “H” taught in the St. Louis public 
schools for 35 years until she went blind five 
years ago. Savings gone . . . wiped out by 
medical and hospital bills in a futile effort 
to save her eye .. . all Miss “H” had to look 
forward to was a white cane and $30 a month 
disability pension. 

Life looked hopeless until five men met in 
memory of a famous St. Louis educator. Now 
Miss “H” will get $100 a month the rest of 
her life. 

Miss “S” was a high school teacher for 23 
years until she retired on a $24 monthly dis- 
ability pension to her old home in Wisconsin. 
Then sickness struck and her life savings 
vanished. Friends in St. Louis began hearing 
reports that her home was going at auction to 
pay medical bills. The same five men met 
again and now Miss “S” has all her bills paid 
and gets $100 monthly . thanks to this 
same educator now dead 33 years. 

These are but two of 26 former St. Louis 
public school teachers who will not have to die 
in a public poorhouse all because their onetime 
boss remembered them! 

The man responsible for this philanthropy is 
Dr. Ben Blewett, teacher, principal, and super- 
intendent in the St. Louis public school system 
over a span of 41 years. He was superintendent 
of instruction from 1908 to his death in 1917. 

Thirty-three years ago last month Dr. 
Blewett announced he was gravely concerned 
with the plight of the aged teachers who 
through no fault of their own had become 
poverty stricken. He also wanted to do some- 
thing for the poor but ambitious teachers who 








were working to improve their educational 
qualifications, but could not afford the expense 
of additional college study. 

To help them Dr. Blewett established the 
St. Louis Public Schools Foundation for the 
Relief of Distress and the Advancement of 
Professional Training. To finance this fund 
he turned over 2500 shares of St. Joseph Lead 


Dr. Ben Blewett 





Company stock, valued then at $50,000, and 
directed that the income from this fund be 
used forever to help any indigent public 
school teacher and that loans be advanced 
without interest to any teacher who wanted 
to take time out for additional study. To 
operate the Foundation he appointed a Board 
of Trustees who would serve without pay. 

Details of the plan were announced on 
June 13, 1916. Today this fund, believed to 
be the only one of its kind in the country is 
worth $1,659,863 at current market values, or 
33 times Dr. Blewett’s original donation. 

Whether it be for medical expenses, nursing 
care, or simply money to augment a small 
pension whenever a teacher shows that he 
or she is indigent and in need of help this 
Board of Trustees swings into action. At the 
same time the St. Louis teachers are notified 
each year that there’s money available without 
a dime of interest for those who need loans 
for additional educational work. 


How the Fund Began 


Little did Dr. Blewett dream that his for- 
tune, then small, would one day be the sole 
support of this large-scale charitable founda- 
tion. Originally, his hope as expressed to the 
board of education in 1916 was that his 
$50,000 grant would stir wealthy citizens to 
make similar endowments. However, none 
has been forthcoming. 

The trustees feel too little publicity has 
been given the work of this Fund. “Too few 
people know of the existence of the Blewett 
Fund and far too few people are aware of 
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the great work that has been made possible 
by the foresight and charity of this great 
St. Louis educator,” Supt. Hickey declared. 

Today the income from the fund is such 
that not only has every request for aid been 
met, but this year there was enough left to 
provide four of the most valuable scholarships 
ever awarded in St. Louis to teachers. Each 
scholarship, having a maximum value of $4,500 
will be used by the teachers to study problems 
designed to improve the educational standards 
of the St. Louis public school system. 

“We felt these scholarships are in keeping 
with the spirit for which the fund was estab- 
lished,” says Dr. Hickey. 

When Dr. Blewett made the initial an- 
nouncement of his plans in 1916 he said in 
his letter to the board of education: “The 
board of education has never been indifferent 
to cases of distress nor has cramped oppor- 
tunity. But it has not the authority under law 
to aid such cases with money from school 
funds. If relief is to come it must come from 
individual benevolence.” 

He then announced his plan to transfer the 
St. Joseph Lead stock and pointed out the 
trust fund would be established under a gen- 
eral title in order “to encourage other such 
endowments.” 

The Board of Trustees, he stipulated, was 
to consist of the superintendent of schools, 
the secretary-treasurer of the board of educa- 
tion, the city comptroller of St. Louis; and a 
member appointed by the probate court and 
from the teaching corps. 

The offer of Dr. Blewett was enthusiastically 
accepted by the school board and the first 
fund was named “The Jessie Parsons Blewett 
Fund” in honor of Dr. Blewett’s wife and her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Parsons. He 
wanted it so because the lead company stock 
had been a legacy of his wife from her parents. 

Shortly after the trust went into operation 
Dr. Blewett died of a heart attack while 
attending a meeting in Washington. He was 
stricken while making a talk defending school 
teachers against a previous speaker who had 
questioned their patriotism. 

A year later his sisters, the Misses Lucy H. 
and Avis H. Blewett gave an additional 
$15,000 as a special bequest in the name of 
Dr. Blewett. This sum is carried separately 
on the books as the Ben Blewett Fund. 


Growth and Uses of the Fund 


By 1936 the original $50,000 gift, as a 
result of stock dividends and prudent invest- 
ment had grown to $286,543; the smaller 
fund was listed at $11,289 and the income 
account from both funds at $101,492, or a 
grand total of $399,425! 

A few months before the financial debacle in 
1929 the trustees sold all the stocks and in- 
vested the proceeds in gilt-edge securities 
which withstood the depression. 

Dr. Blewett’s will provided that the income 
from his estate be used to care for his sisters 
and following their death revert to the Foun- 
dation. Accordingly in 1948 with the death 
of the last heir a sum of $1.048.000 was 
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turned over to the trustees, bringing it to its 
present value. 

Today some 26 former teachers receive 
from $30 to $100 monthly as relief donations. 
They will get this money as long as they live. 
Ninety-three have been so helped since the 
fund went into operation. The Blewett Fund 
saved them from becoming public charity 
cases. 

Mervyn. E. Wiethaupt, secretary-treasurer 
of the board of education who serves in a 
similar capacity for the fund, handles all 
appeals for aids. “Each applicant is carefully 
checked to determine if they really need 
financial help. If found so the board imme- 
diately takes care of all necessary expenses 
and provides enough to help them live out a 
decent life,” he said. “Only once did we dis- 
cover we had been aiding someone with in- 
dependent means. We managed to recover a 
substantial sum from her estate.” 

The oldest living relief case has been receiv- 
ing $30 monthly since June 10, 1920. In 
these 29 years this former teacher alone has 
received $10,440. She asks for only $30 a 
month because she stays with a relative in 
a small Missouri town. 

The St. Louis board of education’s own 
retirement system in which all employees 
participate has done much to keep down pleas 
for aid from teachers. This retirement plan 
went into effect only a few years ago 

Two years ago Wiethaupt sent a letter to 
some 500 retired teachers pointing out that 
the Blewett Fund was ready to help any who 
were indigent and needed support. “I received 
only eight applications from the teachers and 
four of these had to be denied because in- 
vestigation disclosed they had sufficient means 
of support,” Wiethaupt stated. 


Fund Generously Administered 


One feature of the administration of the 
Blewett Fund is that the trustees do not force 
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BEN BLEWETT: 
PHILANTHROPIST 


As I talk to superintendents throughout 
America the need for further professional 
training for teachers and the care of the sick 
and indigent teacher are two problems found 
universally. That St. Louis teachers have pri- 
vate funds available to meet these needs and 
that a farsighted superintendent provided them 
is a source of amazement to these educators. 

Ben Blewett, the prophet, and Ben Blewett. 
the philanthropist, is a unique figure in our 
rrofession. Not only did he foresee the prob- 
lems that would harass teachers but also he 
found a means of meeting them — problems that 
would become more critical in the future and 
funds that will become more useful as time 
goes on. 

The citizens of St. Louis and of the entire 
country know too little of the thinking of this 
great man. 
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—Puurr J. Hickey 
Superintendent of Instruction 
St. Louis Public Schools 
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an applicant to sell everything in order to 
qualify. Each case is judged solely on its 
merit. 

The plight of the teacher about to auction 
her Wisconsin home is a case in point. In- 
vestigation disclosed that was the only shelter 
she and an aged sister had. Like many aged 
teachers they had no family to turn to. The 
trustees paid all the medical bills and then 
put the former St. Louis teacher, who is now 
90 years old, on a $100 a month allotment. 

Another teacher was found to be a diabetic 
invalid. This woman had started in the St. 
Louis school system in 1919 as a teacher in 
the old Blewett High School. She taught 
regularly until 1944. Then she was stricken. 
Investigation disclosed this woman had used 
all her savings paying medical bills; first of 
her parents, then a sister, and finally herself. 
She needed nursing care and was dead broke. 
The Trustees found a good nursing home and 
are paying $150 for her care. She will be taken 
care of so long as she lives. 

A veteran of World War I had to leave 
the schools for medical disability. He re- 
ceived a small pension from the Veterans 
Administration and the Public School Retire- 
ment System. But this was not enough. So 
the Blewett Fund came to the rescue. 

These are but few of the cases of teachers 


who have found a friendly helping hand when 


they needed it most. The Trustees are proud 
in that not one needy case ever was turned 
down. 

For those teachers who want a loan to 
study, funds are poured out regularly. So 
far this year 25 St. Louis teachers have bor- 
rowed sums ranging from $100 to $350 —all 
without interest. 

Ben Blewett always was interested in the 
poor. As an educator he initiated the junior 
high school program and started the present 
night school plan. 

The board of education demonstrated its 
gratefulness in 1919 by naming the Smith 
Academy as Ben Blewett Junior High School 
when it was changed to a public school. Later 
it became Blewett High School. When this 
school was closed last year and consolidated 
with Soldan High School the new school was 
named Soldan-Blewett High School to retain 
his illustrious name. 

A bust of Dr. Blewett is on the door of a 
large conference room on the sixth floor of 
the board of education building in St. Louis 
which houses the instruction department. In 
this room the instruction committee of the 
St. Louis board of education meets to conduct 
the business of giving St. Louis school chil- 
dren the best education obtainable. A large 
portrait of Dr, Blewett looks down upon the 
proceedings. Here too the Board of Trustees 
of this great charitable foundation meet to 
solve the problems of the teachers Dr. 
Blewett loved so well. 

These latter are the inanimate memorials 
to this great man. The real memorial is for- 
ever enshrined in the hearts of grateful school 
teachers who daily whisper a prayer of thanks 
for the boss who never forgot them. 
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Saving the Windows — 





Vandalism a Big Business 
in Public Schools witiiam Bachrach’ 


On February 14, 1947, there were two 
propositions before the Chicago board of 
education. One was to increase the fees for 
the use of public schools by the general 
public for civic and recreation purposes, 
and the other to increase the appropriation 
for replacing broken window panes from 
$250,000 to $300,000. The writer had been 
a member of the Chicago board of educa- 
tion about six months prior to this time 
and had no knowledge of this vandalism 
proposition, because when the appropria- 
tion is once made in the annual budget, 
replacement goes on automatically. In fact, 
forty glazers were employed full time and 
they never caught up with their work. 


Is the Problem Hopeless? 


At the meeting, the writer asked the 
president of the board of education whether 
something couldn’t be done to decrease this 
vandalism. The president pointed his finger 
heavenward and replied that the less said 
about it the better: that if it were discussed 
publicly there would no doubt be more 
breakage. Other board members explained 
that every year someone protested about 
the matter but nothing was done. As a 
result of the writer’s persistance, the presi- 
dent appointed a committee of three board 
members and made him chairman. 

An overview of the history of vandalism 
in past years presented itself as the logical 
point of departure. Inspection of the files 
disclosed that the record of breakage for 
the previous ten years was as follows: 


1936 $ 180,648 1943 209,788 
1937 217,758 1944 217,942 
1938 221.596 19045 235.019 
1930 201,706 1946 271,897 
1940 231,405 

1941 185,381 $2,209,808 
1942 231,964 


Thus, vandalism in the public schools of 
Chicago cost the citizens of this city over 
two million dollars in ten years. The busi- 
ness manager estimated that this sum 
would have purchased five elementary 
school buildings. In other words, vandalism 
was depriving Chicago the opportunity of 
acquiring a new building each second year. 

A general co-operating committee was 
appointed to work with the committee of 
board members. This committee consisted 
of representatives of the central organiza- 
tion of the parent-teacher association, the 
general local hewspapers, the boy scout 
association, girl scout association, senior 
and junior associations of commerce, the 
engineers, custodians, janitors, city and 

*“Member of the Chicago Board of Education and 
Director of the Chicago Technical College. 


park police, the department of electricity 
(which had a great deal of electric light 
globe breakage), a juvenile court represen- 
tative, a special attorney from the staff of 
the law department of the board of educa- 
tion and the inspectors of the board of 
education. 

Discussion of the problems of vandalism 
by the committee showed that responsibil- 
ity had been shifted. The principals, custo- 
dians, and inspectors said that the police 
were not interested in apprehending offen- 
ders; and the police, in turn, said that when 
they arrested vandals, the judges would 
dismiss the cases regardless of evidence. 
And so, everyone looked upon the problem 
as a hopeless merry-go-round. 

Regular monthly meetings were held at 
1 p.m. and promptly adjourned at 2 p.m. 
Preventive and punitive measures were put 
into effect. Some of the most important are 
the following. 


Inspectors Alerted 


The board of education employs seven 
inspectors who, in addition to examining 
school buildings for cleanliness, act as 
special police. Whenever excessive window 
breakage was reported, they investigated 
the cases. If the offenders were appre- 
hended, they were given the alternatives of 
being turned over to the police or having 
their parents pay for the replacements. In 
many instances the losses were recovered. 
If the cases were serious, the offenders were 
taken to the juvenile court. A special at- 
torney was appointed by the law depart- 
ment who kept track of the individual cases 
to inform the court of repeaters. In some 
instances the offenders were sent to the 
parental school as punishment. 

It has been the theory of the writer if 
young people break windows or otherwise 
destroy property maliciously and nothing 
is done about it, they soon lose respect for 
law enforcing agencies and their next ad- 
venture is into the field of burglary and 
arson. The members of the committee ex- 
pressed various theories, for example, that 
windows were broken largely through feuds 
between private and public school pupils. 
No evidence was obtained in support of this 
view. In fact, in a recent case where four 
boys entered a public school and in thirty 
minutes did $3,000 worth of malicious 
damage, two of the boys came from 
parochial schools, one from a private trade 
school, and one from the public schools; 
but none of them attended the school they 
broke into. Of these four, the public school 
student came from an underprivileged home 
where there were many children, no father 
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and a mother on relief. The other three 
came from well-regulated families where the 
parents own their own homes. So the study 
revealed nothing that would be helpful in 
ascertaining whether the type of home 
made much difference. 

The police suggested signs be placed on 
the school buildings offering a $25 reward 
for the arrest and conviction of anyone 
damaging school property. On one occasion 
a neighbor saw a suspicious automobile in 
front of a school on a Sunday and she 
called the police. The call resulted in the 
arrest of a group of young men who were 
looting the school of expensive equipment 
such as typewriters and stereopticons. 


Janitors Give Assistance 


On the positive side, the janitors union 
contributed several thousand dollars for 
the purchase of printed circulars which 
were sent to the homes telling the parents 
that breakage of windows resulted in in- 
creased taxes and asking their co-operation. 

Every month, the business manager pre- 
pared mimeographed reports showing the 
number of windows broken in each school 
in 1947 and in the same month in 1946. 
Copies were sent to the chief of police, who 
in turn sent one to the captain of police in 
each district with the request that he keep 
his squads and patrolmen alert to the situ- 
ation. Unfortunately, as far as vandalism 
is concerned, there are periods when there 
is no personnel in the schools. This occurs, 
for example, when a holiday falls on a 
Friday and the school buildings are not in 
use for the period of Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday. During these days much of the 
burglary occurs, and it was suggested that 
the custodian notify the police captain of 
the district whenever such a vacation oc- 
curred so he could alert his men to be more 
watchful. 

In the classrooms the students wrote 
essays on the public waste of window 
breakage. In the assembly halls, there were 
debates and speeches on the subject. 
Classes in mathematics worked on problems 
of vandalism as related to taxes. The text- 
book fund had a surplus of cash, and inter- 
esting books selected by committees of 
students were rewarded to the schools 
which had the best records of improvement. 
This was followed by the purchase of stere- 
opticons and other equipment and devices 
which were not purchased through ordinary 
school funds. 

The results were surprisingly satis- 
factory. An amount of $118,000 less than 
that of the previous year was used for 

(Concluded on page 96) 
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Promoting Regular Attendance 
in the High School 


John W. Bell’ 


About five hundred young people in one 
of the smaller high schools of Chicago, en- 
rolling 1531 students, reported to the audi- 
torium. They had been singled out fér a 
special privilege as a reward for perfect 
attendance throughout the preceding se- 
mester. An entertaining movie awaited 
them. The event was being held at the end 
of the seventh week of the semester. Tak- 
ing advantage of the special motivation, the 
school authorities also had invited all 9B 
(beginning students) who had had perfect 
attendance for the current semester to date. 
Twenty-six per cent of the upper classmen 
and 35 per cent of the 9B students were 
given recognition for their records. 

The attendance counselor in this school 
likes the positive better than the negative 
approach to promoting good attendance. 
Five students were given special certificates 
of award last semester for having completed 
all eight semesters of their high school work 
without a single absence. 

Several years ago a carefully selected 
teacher in each of Chicago’s high schools 
was released from regular teaching duties 
to devote full time to the promotion of 
school attendance. It was felt that such a 
policy would pay off, because truancy or 
absence is often the first step toward de- 
linquency and because the money expended 
for the instruction of the young people — 
about $1.50 per day per pupil — is com- 
pletely wasted if the student is absent and 
fails to avail himself each day of the oppor- 
tunity afforded him for an education. The 
attendance counselor keeps a record of 
the attendance of every division or section 
in the school, differentiating between ex- 
cused and unexcused absence. The record 
shows in addition the failing grades, if any; 
tardiness that is transmuted into absence; 
the excuse presented; early dismissals; and 
the nature of the absences — whether con- 
centrated within a short period of time de- 
noting protracted illness, or staggered over 
an extensive period indicating carelessness 
and indifference. 


Attendance and the Truant Officer 


The attendance counselor prepares for 
the truant officer or visiting teacher the lists 
of students whose absences require investi- 
gation, and consults with the truant officer 
regarding findings. The truant officer is 
called into play only when the attendance 
problem cannot be corrected through 
friendly conversation over the phone or in 
person with the parent. 


"District Superintendent, Chicago, III 


Every five weeks, or quarterly, the rela- 
tive positions of the home-room divisions 
are shown on the basis of percentage of 
attendance.“The home-room teachers con- 
sult with their divisions regarding~ their 
pupils’ showing in the attendance race, 
commending their charges if their records 
are good, exhorting them and guiding them 
to improvement if their attendance records 
are poor. 

Home-room teachers have found many 
techniques for stimulating improvement 
in attendance. Investigation and analysis 
of the causes of absence have proved very 
effective. For example, the writer recently 
attended a home-room meeting in which a 
17-year-old boy was being commended for 
improving his attendance record. Having 
been on the truant list the previous semes- 
ter, the student had converted his record 
into one of perfect attendance. Previously 
he too frequently had allowed work in his 
father’s fruit store to take precedence over 
school attendance. But his home-room 
teacher had motivated him to improve both 
his record of attendance and his scholar- 
ship. The boy had been helped to plan to 
enter a particular college upon graduation 
and had assumed a seriousness of purpose 
which he formerly lacked. 
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A Good Record 


In one of the smaller high schools, the 
percentage of attendance had risen as fol- 
lows during the past five years: 1945, 92 
per cent; 1946, 93.4 per cent; 1947, 95.5 
per cent; 1948, 95.5 per cent. It is quite 
difficult and perhaps undesirable to push 
attendance beyond 95 per cent, because it is 
not good policy to urge young people to 
come to school when indisposed or when 
there is a good reason for absence. But an 
attendance record less than 95 per cent 
normally 'p unnecessary. A school system 
often can” improve attendance by atten- 
tion to the importance of education, the 
avoidance of excessive twice-told tales, 
and unnecessary individual coaching in the 
classroom. 

When students are aware of the fact that 
someone is concerned about their absence, 
that certain definite penalties attach to 
lapses in attendance, that regular attention 
to duty pays, that an absence will not 
and cannot be overlooked without investi- 
gation, they will develop a favorable atti- 
tude toward regular attendance. When 
teachers know that the administration is 
unrelenting in its insistence upon careful 
student accounting, they develop certain 
routines in connection with checking, re- 
porting, and guiding the students of their 
home rooms that are conducive to regular- 
ity of attendance. In fine, assignment of a 
full-time attendance counselor and the 
establishment of a thorough and systematic 
program of pupil accounting pays off in 
improvement in school morale, in scholar- 
ship, in dollars and cents, and in training 
for citizenship. 





The Board of Education, Tulsa, Oklahoma, at its annual reorganization meeting. 
Standing, left to right: Joseph Green; Richard McDermott; Frank Settle; George 
Cathey. Seated: Mrs. C. O. Willson, vice-president; Cleo C. Ingle, president; 
Mrs. F. C. Swindell. 
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A Program of Help — 


The Schools and the Red Feather 


The Community Chest School Program in Philadelphia 


Is it possible to develop a school program 
in support of your Community Chest which 
has real educational value for the school 
children? 

In Philadelphia we feel that we have made 
a beginning in such a school-community pro- 
gram. It is far more than a money raising 
campaign, although the children do contribute 
during the campaign. Its essential educational 
value lies in the year-round effort to have them 
learn about the Red Feather agencies in con- 
crete ways, and to understand how the welfare 
of a great metropolitan community is every- 
one’s responsibility. 

Some years ago the Philadelphia school 
board permitted contributions to be collected 
in the schools for the “Community Chest,” 
but until the educational program was begun, 
the response to the chest campaign in the 
schools was perfunctory. 


Monetary Contributions Are 
Not Emphasized 


Today the monetary contribution is seen 
as only one of many ways in which the school 
children can show their interest in community 
agencies. Actual amounts collected in indi- 
vidual schools are minimized, and any com- 
petition that exists between schools is on the 
percentage of the school population that has 
taken part in any Chest activities, including 
campaign contributions. 

The core of the schools-community Chest 
program is an attractive teacher’s handbook 
called “Serving Together Through the Red 
Feather.” This itself is the result of a co- 
operative project between the public schools 
and the Community Chest. The schools com- 
mittee of the Community Chest asked the 
curriculum office of the board of education, 
under the leadership of Dr. C. Leslie Cushman, 
to study the relationship between the com- 
munity agencies and public education, so that 
the Community Chest might be interpreted 
within the framework of accepted educational 
values. Two school districts were chosen. 
The two district superintendents and their 
19 schools took part in the study. They 
accepted as their basic viewpoint the inter- 
pretation phrased by Dr. Cushman: “The 
Community Agencies. of a great city like 
Philadelphia are the means whereby all of 
us provide for all of us a host of vital health, 
recreation, and educational services that in- 
dividually we could not obtain at all, or at 
least, not nearly so well.” 

The materials and suggestions developed 
and used experimentally by these schools 
were compiled by a consultant in the board 


‘Member of the Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa 


Mrs. John Frederick Lewis’ 


of education into the handbook, “Serving 
Together Through the Red Feather.’ The 
public relations department of the Community 
Chest assumed the final preparation and the 
cost of publication. 

Now we had something tangible to work 
with and we were off! 

The interpretation of the program is chiefly 
the responsibility of the school committee of 
the Community Chest. This committee is an 
example of school-community co-operation. 
The chairman is a member of the board of 
education, and there is representation through 
other committee members of various depart- 
ments in the school system as well as of Red 
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Feather agencies and other educational organi- 
zations. Most important is the secretary of the 
committee —a full time staff member of the 
Community Chest, who is an experienced 
teacher and a former school administrator. 
She assists the schools throughout the year 
by suggesting broader use of agency resources, 
by planning programs at all levels, and by 
conducting student tours of the agencies. 


What Are the Results 


What has happened in the first year of full 
operation ? 

With the help of our staff secretary, the 
schools have developed interesting and di- 
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These Germantown High School (Philadelphia, Pa.) students designed this Red 
Feather window display in their Distributive Education Class. They are shown 
arranging it in a prominent store window to help the Philadelphia Community Chest 
campaign. This is one of the ways that curriculum and community service can be 
combined to the mutual satisfaction of educators and social workers. 
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versified programs at all levels. Some of the 
private and suburban schools also have 
participated. 

In the senior high schools, tours of the 
agencies with students and teachers have been 
conducted, and the visits related directly to 
their classwork in social studies. The American 
history class of the Philadelphia High School 
for Girls developed a project with one of the 
Health Centers after a tour. Science classes 
from several schools have visited numerous 
departments of hospitals and laboratories. 

The members of the Inter-Scholastic 
League, which comprise the student govern- 
ment officers and the editors of the school 
publications, have taken a very active leader- 
ship in the program. They meet with the 
staff secretary and plan for promotion of tours, 
volunteer work, the Chest campaign and other 
health and welfare activities in the schools. 

The student volunteer program is one of the 
most direct ways of developing interest. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1948 more than 100 senior 
and junior high school students gave more 
than 6000 hours of service in various welfare 
agencies. Some few continued their work 
throughout the entire school year. The re- 
cruiting and assigning of these volunteers is 
a joint project of the Council on Volunteers — 
a Red Feather service — and of the Division 
of Pupil Personnel and Counseling of the 
board Of education. 


Campaign Planned Co-operatively 

At campaign time special recognition is 
given the student volunteers through “award 
assemblies.” 

The Red Feather campaign in many schools 
is planned and conducted co-operatively by 
pupils, teachers, and principals. The student 
council, dramatic clubs, radio groups, and 
school publications assist in planning special 
programs which tell the story of the problems 
and needs of the community. 

Distributive education and the commercial 
art classes are especially busy. The Com- 
munity Chest arranges for a_ professional 
window display specialist to speak to the 
classes on problems of design. The students 
then assemble Red Feather material and ar- 
range attractive window displays in the 
neighborhood or central city stores. Naturally 
within all schools, effective exhibits are ar- 
ranged on the bulletin boards and in the halls 
and classrooms during the Red Feather 
campaign. 

The most ambitious project to be developed 
by any school was launched at the Barratt 
Junior High School. This school became in- 
terested in “Serving Together Through the 
Red Feather” and decided to use the Red 
Feather services for their term study. One of 
the social studies teachers acted as co- 
ordinator for the program. Eleven assembly 
programs were held, each one featuring a 
speaker from one of the Red Feather agencies. 
Field workers from some of the agencies came 
to individual classrooms and helped students 
work out projects. Classes took trips to 
agencies to see them in action. All special 
classes and clubs helped. The art club decor- 
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ated the lunchroom, and the bulletin boards; 
the dramatic club presented a skit; the music 
club composed a Red Feather song; the 
school paper ran news and feature articles 
and finally conducted a poll to sum up what 
had been learned. . 
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The principal reported to the Schools Com- 
mittee at the end of the term: “This experi- 
ence has been one of the most interesting and 
successful in the history of the school.” 


Elementary Schools Participate 


The elementary schools, too, have had their 
part in the program, integrated into their 
social studies theme of “Learning to Live 
Together.” They have made visits to settle- 
ment houses in the neighborhood, and to 
housing developments. They have acted in 
skits at campaign time, written verses on 
Red Feather themes, and even made a model 
city to illustrate what is being planned in 
Philadelphia to improve crowded living 
conditions. 

These are only a few highlights. A program 
like this is limited only by the interest and 
ingenuity of the people involved. 

The important aspect both from the view- 
point of the Community Chest and of the 
board of education is that the program should 
have honest educational value. We are less 
interested in financial return in terms of school 
contributions than we are in the development 
of a real and lasting knowledge of community 
needs. We want the Red Feather slogan, 
“Everybody Benefits, Everybody Gives,” to 
take on for these young people real meaning 
as a way of life, the true basis of all good 
citizenship in a democracy. ~ 


The Scot Is Paid for Going to School 


Robert Taylor’ 


Scotland is proud of its education and its 
inhabitants have made great sacrifices for it. 
Now it is willing to pay people to go to 
college — and even school. 

That is the result of the recent Scots Edu- 
cation Act, which raised the school-leaving 
age to 15. “What about us?” said the parents 
of children having to attend a year or more 
longer than they anticipated. “Have we to 
feed and clothe them?” 

“No,” says the Education Authority, “we 
will foot the bill.” So every child 15 and over 
gets an allowance of £40 (or $160), plus the 
cost of fees and books. Moreover, should the 
pupil require a school uniform, a special ath- 
letic outfit, or be unable to join in the social 
life of the school for financial reasons the local 
school authority meets the need with an 
extra grant. 

Financial assistance is continued to college 
or university on an even more generous 
scale— £50 (or $200), for subsistence at 
home, plus fees, traveling expenses, and meals. 
The amount is increased when the student has 
to stay in lodgings. A medical student living 
at home may get £120 (or $480) a year 
altogether. 

The result of the rise in the school-leaving 
age has meant an increase of 60,000 pupils and 

1Edinburgh, Scotland. 


the annual expenditure of the Education 
Authority for the conduct of the schools has 
risen from £17,000,000 to over £26,000,000 
The Government Grant to supplement the 
fund has risen by £8,000,000 to £17,342,562 
(or $69,370,248). 

But the government, backed up by public 
opinion, maintains that every child should 
have his chance. In the past the great reason 
for snobbery and class distinctions was the 
old school tie. So the government would like 
to abolish all school fees and make every 
school available to intellectual readiness rather 
than the financial ability of the parents. 

Glasgow Town Council has abolished all 
fees in the city schools. This led to a protest 
on the part of the famous local high school, 
which intends to leave the Corporation Build- 
ings at the appropriate moment and is can- 
vassing the “old boys” to raise money to build 
a new school under local Education Authority 
control 

Of course, the Education Authority is not 
handing out the money for education without 
conditions. The chief requirement is that 
every scholar participating in the grants must 
show diligence and progress. Also there is a 
scale of financial responsibility for the parents. 
The full grant is given to children whose 
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A Social Approach — 


Attendance Service in the 
Cleveland Public Schools David j. Wiens: 


One hundred years of compulsory education 
has brought about many changes in our ideas 
about school attendance. While these changes 
have come slowly, they have been constant 
and encouraging. A century ago the aim of the 
truant officer, as he was then called, was to 
enforce the law regardless of circumstances 
surrounding absence. There was little give-and- 
take in his method. Then education was for 
those who did well in the narrow academic 
offering of the school. There was practically 
no flexibility in the curriculum. In fact, the 
theory of individual differences had not yet 
been developed. Pupils absent for more than 
three days were usually withdrawn without 
further question. Poor people were forced to 
put their children to work at a very tender 
age. The legal age for employment was not 
16 as it is now. 

Writers in the earlier days called compulsory 
school legislation “the dragnet’ of education. 
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of children— the physically fit and the dis- 
abled, the mentally capable and the moron, 
the stable and the emotionally disturbed, poor 
children and those of financially able parents. 
All these children and many more became a 
responsibility of public education. A century 
of experience now finds us encouraging better 
school attendance by making necessary adjust- 
ments in school, at home, and in the com- 
munity so children may attend school under 
the most favorable conditions for learning. 


More Than Meets the Eye 


Maintaining good school attendance for all 
of the children of all of the people involves 
more than meets the eye. When children of 
every walk of life attend school they bring 
with them a multitude of conditions which 
affect their attendance. One child may never 
have been denied the necessities of life; the 
next may have been influenced with any of 
numerous types of bias; the third may possess 
only a limited capacity for learning, and so 
on. Every educational activity today must be 
prepared to meet these exigencies, and the 
attendance service is no exception. The work 
of the attendance officer, as he is still called 
by law, is not merely getting children into 
school; he must consider also the multifarious 
factors which affect school attendance. The 
concept of maintaining good attendance pri- 
marily through fear is outmoded and has no 
place in the philosophy of the modern attend- 
ance worker. The attendance worker no longer 
is an officer of the law whose sole purpose is 
enforcement and punishment of offenders. He 
now is a representative from the school whose 
primary concern is helping the child to get 


*Chief of the Bureau of Attendance, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The article was a report of the writer to the superintendent. 


to school under conditions which will enable 
him to make the most of his capacities, in- 
terests, and abilities. 

A child’s school attendance is chiefly de- 
termined by the conditions under which he 
lives. For example, refer to the accompanying 
chart, which records the percentage of at- 
tendance of Cleveland public school pupils 
over a 16-year period. During the seven years 
prior to the outbreak of World War II, our 
pupils attended school well. Of every 100 
pupils enrolled, more than 94 attended school 
regularly. This is an enviable record. With the 
coming of the war, however, the attendance 
dropped. Peaceful home life no longer existed. 
Fathers moved their families about seeking 
better paying jobs and more satisfactory work- 
ing conditions. War casualties broke the family 
chain resulting in emotional disturbance among 
family members. Housing became difficult 
causing parents to separate their children. The 
child upset -by death in the family, critical 
illness, or other conditions which affect the 
emotions should not be expected to attend 
school as he normally would. Our attendance 
improved as the ultimate outcome of the war 
became evident except for a temporary setback 
due to an epidemic of influenza in the fall of 
1945. Since then the attendance has steadily 
improved as living conditions became more 
normal. 

We have seen how widespread the effect 
of war is on school attendance; but there are 
many everyday factors which disturb the 
equilibrium of children and reduce school at- 
tendance. The child’s physical health, his ad- 
justment to his home and community en- 
vironment, and his own emotional stability 
are only a few of the common factors which 
affect attendance at school. 

Getting a child off to school each morning 
appears to be a relatively simple matter but 
actually it is deeply enmeshed in the innumer- 
able complexities of his life. We trust attend- 
ance at school will improve as we provide 
better instruction, wider educational oppor- 
tunities, and a recognition of the many factors 
which influence children. 


School Attendance — A Means to an End 


In our struggle for better attendance we 
must not forget that school attendance is only 
a means to an end. The teacher’s purpose is 
to teach and the purpose of the attendance 
worker is to help the teacher achieve that goal. 
When we promote school attendance for any 
other reason we lose perspective and fail in 
our professional duty. 

Attendance contests, home-room drives for 
perfect attendance with the usual reward sel- 
dom produce lasting results and frequently 
do irreparable harm to pupils. During such 
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contests excitement runs high and frequently 
pupils, too ill to be in school, attend in order 
to maintain the perfect record of their group. 
Once a child brought a note to his teacher 
asking to be excused for a half a day to 
attend his own father’s funeral. The wise 
principal discourages such practices when he 
discovers them. 

In addition there are dangers in city-wide 
competition for attendance honors. For ex- 
ample, it seems unfair to ask children of one 
district to compete with those of another when 
there are such wide differences among com- 
munities within our metropolitan area. Health 
factors vary widely giving some children ob- 
vious advantages. The economic status of 
families also makes comparisons unfair, This 
type of competition cannot be defended. To 
strive for better school attendance is com- 
mendable when it is achieved by improving 
the conditions under which children attend 
school and in so far as it remains a means of 
achieving the primary purposes of education. 


Pupils With Problems 


Pupils are referred to the bureau of attend- 
ance because they are irregular in attendance 
or are maladjusted in school, at home, or in 
the community. Children with minor problems 
are helped by the field staff, and those with 
exceptionally difficult problems are referred to 
the headquarters staff. The latter group ap- 
proximates 1 per cent of the public school en- 
rollment. Every facility within the home, the 
school, and the community is utilized to help 
these pupils make a socially acceptable ad- 
justment. 

Frequently pupils are referred because they 
have been absent from school for several 
weeks. Since unexcused absence is a common 
symptom of maladjustment, the causative 
factors are discovered and removed when- 
ever possible. But habitual truancy, which 
cannot be corrected and which is a signal of 
impending delinquency, requires facilities 
which are not available within the school. Un- 
fortunately, there is a feeling among enforce- 
ment officials and leaders of correctional in- 
stitutions that truancy is primarily a school 
problem. Consequently, these authorities do 
not regard truancy with the same degree of 
seriousness as they do trespassing, stealing, 
destruction of property, or sex delinquencies. 

Other pupils are referred because they can- 
not accept authority, they fight with other 
pupils, they steal, they are belligerent, or they 
just can’t get along with teachers or fellow 
classmates. Often these pupils are retarded, 
academically, socially, or mentally. Their 
school placement does not meet their indi- 
vidual needs or their homes are in a con- 
tinuous uproar. 
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A study of the grade placement of these 
maladjusted pupils suggests one way by which 
the problems of these children could be met. 
Chiefly, they range from 13 to 17 years of 
age and are in grades 7 to 9. This is truly a 
critical area. It indicates that most of the 
pupils referred for study are retarded in their 
schoolwork one or more years. Retardation 
results in indifference, lack of initiative, little 
incentive, absence from school, or overt be- 
havior in the classroom. The critical area 
accentuates an unmet need which should be 
a challenge to curriculum builders to make a 
course of study geared to the interests and 
capacities of the boys and girls within its 
limits. 

But more important than a_ tailor-made 
curriculum are teachers who can accept each 
child as a worth-while individual, regardless 
of his nature or his problems. Teachers must 
inspire confidence and must be willing to let 
the pupil “talk out his problems.” As pupils 
discuss their problems with a friendly and 
understanding adult, they gain insight into 
and discover solutions for their problems. 
These are sound mental hygiene principles 
which most teachers use and which warrant 
repeating because they are effective in helping 
children solve their own problems. 


Use of Authority 

The attendance officer by law has police 
powers. He may exercise these powers against 
delinquent minors or adults who contribute 
to their delinquency or neglect. No other 
person in the school system has such author- 
ity. Through long experience the attendance 
officer has learned how to use this power dis- 
creetly. Often he is tempted to resort to legal 
means because of the ease with which it 
solves his immediate problem, but like the 
effects of aspirin, he knows the results are 
usually temporary. 

Moreover, the attendance officer is pressed 
at times to use the authoritarian approach 
even against his better judgment. Some people 
consider this method a cure-all for the de- 
linquent acts of minors. They believe the mis- 
behaved child must be punished. They believe, 
for example, that all children should approach 
perfect school attendance or be turned over 
to Juvenile Court authorities. They recognize 
few, if any, of the numerous extenuating 
factors which control children’s behavior and 
make good attendance impossible. Theirs is a 
philosophy of strict authoritarianism which 
would have the attendance officer achieve his 
purpose through fear and through the use of 
corporal punishment rather than through an 
intelligent, firm, but understanding apprecia- 
tion of the problems which face absentees. To 
call the police for a child who steals from his 
classmates to buy his lunch, seldom brings 
more than temporary improvement. Removal 
of the motivating causes, not punishment, 
brings more lasting results. 

On the other hand, it is the custom of the 
attendance staff to use its authority promptly 
when the occasion arises. Little sympathy is 
shown toward adults who exploit minors 
through child labor, or who through neglect 
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deny children the comforts and privileges 
rightfully theirs. Little time is spent with 
parents or children who refuse an opportunity 
to solve their own problems. Moreover, those 
with police records are quickly turned over to 
the authorities best able to cope with such 
situations. 

To be sure, exercising police powers is a 
part of the attendance officer’s work, but it is 
just one of the many tools in his kit. Like any 
other tool, for greatest effectiveness, its use 
must be limited to that for which it was 
designed. The lawmakers never intended that 
the use of authority should transcend that of 
sound principles of counseling and child de- 
velopment. 


A New Technique 


For a long time the headquarters staff has 
weighed carefully its responsibility for refer- 
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ring maladjusted children to the juvenile court 
—an assignment entrusted to it by the super- 
intendent of schools. There are two very sound 
reasons why it should. A child in court is 
branded —there is no escaping the record. 
The story of his difficulties is available to 
every welfare agency in the community. For 
years to come the child will be judged in the 
light of the experience laid bare by the Court. 
Recently a soldier’s well-earned promotion 
partially depended upon the interpretation of 
a juvenile court experience more than a decade 
ago. Consequently, the staff is sensitive to its 
responsibility. 

Secondly, the juvenile court facilities are 
more effective when they are used positively 
and constructively rather than to inflict pun- 
ishment. Therefore, in so far as is possible, 
cases must be selected for legal action which 
will enable the court to render its best service 
to the community. 

Consequently, every phase of the child’s 
problem is carefully considered before a court 
referral is made. To insure this, the staff re- 
cently agreed to review the case of every 
child being considered for court action. The 
counselor, suggesting the referral, reviews his 
techniques, the findings of the psychologist 
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and other specialists, the experience of the 
school and child welfare agencies of the com- 
munity. New methods of approach or tech- 
niques may be suggested by other members 
of the staff. If there is difference of opinion, 
that of the majority prevails. When court 
referrals are agreed upon, the staff prepares a 
plan to be recommended to the court. 

Case conferences such as these have many 
advantages. First, the combined experiences 
of the staff assures the counselor that every 
possible solution to his problem will be con- 
sidered to avoid court experience for the child. 
Second, cases are not referred to court unless 
a definite, positive program seems possible of 
achievement. Third, the exchange of ideas 
through give-and-take discussions develops 
professional growth and unity among staff 
members. 

Conferences of this kind are relatively new 
to pupil personnel departments. Usually court 
referrals are made upon the decision of in- 
dividual workers or by consent of a superior. 
The advantages of the Cleveland method are 
obvious, and this technique is now a regular 
feature of the program of the attendance 
bureau. The success of the plan has already 
brought the suggestion that this technique be 
applied to other cases which are puzzling to 
the counselor. 


‘Co-ordinating Pupil Personnel Services — 
A Beginning 

It has been pointed out frequently in this 
report that the attendance staff looks upon the 
child as a unitary being. Attendance problems 
cannot be isolated and dealt with alone. They 
penetrate every phase of the child’s life. Con- 
sequently, many specialists are called upon 
to aid in the adjustment of his problems. 

The specialists most frequently needed are 
the school physician and the nurse, illness 
being the most common cause of absence from 
school. The work of the school nurse, par- 
ticularly, has much in common with that of 
the attendance worker; thus, efforts are fre- 
quently duplicated and their functions overlap. 

A year ago the two groups met to devise 
a plan which would reduce overlapping and 
avoid duplication in their work. They agreed 
when and how home calls should be made on 
pupils absent because of illness. They planned 
a system of interdepartmental referrals so the 
services of the one would be available to the 
other, quickly and effectively. They agreed 
upon the method of reporting contagion to 
city health authorities. They recommended a 
more effective procedure for excusing pupils 
who become ill during school hours so that 
everyone concerned with child accounting 
would be fully informed. They devised a plan 
for securing doctors’ certificates when children 
are absent due to extended illness. 

During the past school year the plan has 
been revised and improved as experience 
dictates and now it is ready for city-wide 
adoption. The co-ordination of pupil personnel 
services in public school systems is urgently 
needed, not only between the attendance and 
health workers, but among visiting teachers, 

(Concluded on page %6) 
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For Full Adult Use — 





Building Needs of San Francisco’s 
Adult Education Program 


Part I—In Regular Day 
School Buildings 


Because of its flexibility, because of the 
changing needs and interests of the adults 
who participate in it, and because it is a 
functional program, adult education can with 
advantage, and certainly without too much 
disadvantage, build many of its activities in 
terms of school plant space available. Thus, an 
unscheduled laboratory in a high school offers 
an opportunity for a new program of one type; 
a vacant loft space immediately opens up the 
possibility of classes of another kind, while 
the offer by a department store of its audi- 
torium facilities suggests another possibility. 

Perhaps this is not theoretically an ideal 
situation, for we have accepted it as axiomatic 
that the nature of the school program should 
determine what kind of buildings are to house 
it. Those of us in adult education, however, 
always are happy to get any space available, 
just so it will make room for an additional 
activity —and in San Francisco we are not 
too much disturbed with this situation, for 
we feel that when we have to: look for space 
outside of the traditional academic classroom, 
we are continually reminded that adult educa- 
tion is much bigger than the traditional aca- 
demic program, that it is a community proj- 
ect which belongs to the community and is 
to be used by the community. 

Acknowledging from the outset that our 
building requirements are not the same as 
those of other levels of the school system, we 
do find it important at this time, nevertheless, 
to analyze our needs in adult education so 
far as school buildings are concerned 

San Francisco currently is engaged in a 
60 million dollar school building program, and 
it plans to follow up the present expansion at 
the end of five years with an additional ex- 
penditure of several million more. In view 
of this situation, the Adult Education Divi- 
sion has given consideration to what we can 
reasonably request in the way of building 
facilities to be provided by the school district 
—not only in terms of what can be done to 
make more adaptable to part-time use by 
adults those facilities primarily established 
for day school use, but also in terms of pro- 
viding special facilities available to adult 
education on a full-time basis. 

The present article will detail the recom- 
mendations which have been made to local 
planning authorities in terms of the former 
purpose, and the two later papers will get at 
the latter problem. 


"Co-ordinator of Adult Education, San Francisco Unified 
School District, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Edward H. Redford* 


It should be emphasized that in the prep- 
aration of these recommendations, we have 
endeavored to think in terms of present con- 
cepts of adult education, retaining the flexi- 
bility which has characterized our program 
and which well might be lost if we were to 
attempt to institutionalize our activities in the 
sense that a high school or college operates 
in a building or on a campus. 


The San Francisco Adult Schools 


Adult education in California, like all public 
education, is a function of the state, and local 
districts operating adult education activities 
receive state aid just as they do for regular 
day high schools, and in essentially the same 
amount. This state aid has enabled the schools 
of California to serve adults to the number 
of many hundreds of thousands a year. 

State reimbursement may be obtained for 
“classes for adults” attached to a regular day 
school, or it may be obtained as a result of the 
operation of “evening high schools.” It is this 
latter form which the San Francisco program 
has taken. 

An evening high school is a collection of 
classes for adults. It must have a principal, 
and it must offer a certain variety of classes. 
Otherwise, for the most part, it need have no 
physical existence as an actual school plant. 

In San Francisco at the present time, we are 
operating three so-called adult schools, or 
evening high schools as they are technically 
known. These three schools this last year en- 
rolled over 80,000 persons and reported nearly 
21% million hours of attendance. One of these 
schools alone enrolled between 50,000 and 
60,000 persons. These schools, it should be 
explained, have no relation to the trade and 
industry program, to the junior college — 
which enrolls many adults as_ part-time 
students, most of whom are 18 years of age 
or older—or to the continuation school — 
which also enrolls many adults along with 
working boys and girls of 16 and over who 
as a result of compulsory attendance laws must 
attend school a minimum of four hours per 
week. 

Characteristics of the local adult program 
which have a bearing on building facilities 
needed may be listed as follows: 

1. At least 80,000 persons have participated 
in the activities conducted by the San 
Francisco Adult Education Division during 
the school year 1948-49, probably close to 
25,000 of these being actually in attendance 
at any one time. 

2. Classes are offered in any section of the 
city — day or night — where there is a demand 
for them. 
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3. Almost as many activities are offered 
during the daytime as at night. 

4. Activities of the Adult Education Di- 
vision this last year were conducted in more 
than 200 different locations in a city which is 
no more than seven miles square, only: a rela- 
tively small number of these locations being 
schools or property rented by the school 
district. 

5. Of the nearly 25,000 persons enrolled at 
any one time, perhaps not over 3500 will be 
enrolled in what can be designated as academic 
classes. 

6. The program is flexible—in terms of 
location, teacher assignment, subject content, 
dates for opening and closing classes, time 
schedule, and so on. 

7. Emphasis is placed on short programs 
developed to meet the specific needs of an 
individual situation rather than on the tradi- 
tional classroom setup which characterizes the 
usual academic program. 

8. Further expansion of the program in 
many fields where there is great demand is 
limited by lack of suitable building facilities 
for adult classes, this limitation being particu- 
larly felt in the case of homemaking and craft 
classes requiring special types of housing and 
in certain sections of the city where school 
buildings are badly overcrowded and where 
other facilities are not available. Most of 
these sections of the city are the ones where 
adult education is most needed. 


Growth and Scope of Services 


As the general public of San Francisco has 
become aware of opportunities in adult educa- 
tion, it has called on the Adult Division for 
additional services. Nearly every new activity 
which we have begun during the past year has 
come as a result of a direct request from some 
group or organization. Most of our newer 
programs are sponsored jointly with the Adult 
Division by one community agency or another. 
In many cases an announcement of the open- 
ing of a new program cannot even be given 
the general public because the class is filled 
before it begins to operate. As the program 
has developed, it has been adopted by the 
community and made a community program. 

Thus we work with the World Affairs Coun- 
cil of Northern California to bring to San 
Francisco a lecture series on international 
problems featuring noted Americans as speak- 
ers. We help the Urban League to establish 
a one-day institute in human relations for 
professional case workers. We train inter- 
viewers for the county assessor’s office. We 
give in-service courses for teachers and co- 
operate with the Labor Council and the 
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University of California on a program for 
labor union executives. We join with the 
International Institute in behalf of the immi- 
grants to San Francisco. We go into the 
various community centers with homemaking 
and other classes. With the local housing 
authority we set up programs in which they 
furnish the paint and the wallpaper for their 
tenants and we give the instruction and super- 
vision which enable them to redecorate the 
interiors of their homes 

We train leaders for the Girl Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls. In AWVS and other com- 
munity centers we set up programs for those 
over 50 years of age. In conjunction with 
other groups we operate co-operative nurseries. 
Working with organizations interested in the 
handicapped, we offer instruction in Braille 
for the blind, lip reading for the deaf, and 
special training for spastics. 

Whenever the people of San Francisco have 
more leisure time, either as the result of tech- 
nological changes or because of decreased 
employment resulting from changing economic 
conditions, the demand for adult education 
can be expected to increase rapidly. This 
factor, added to the conditions described 
above, seems to give us some indication that 
plans should be made to serve within the next 
five to ten years somewhere close to 40,000 
individuals in adult classes. When the present 
influx of population into the elementary 
schools finally graduates from high school and 
reaches adulthood, a further expansion of 
attendance in adult-education activities can 
be expected. 


Overcoming Hindrances to Wider Use 

Quite possibly existing school facilities can 
be made available to adult education on an 
expanded basis if a use study were to be 
made throughout the school system and if a 
continuing room-by-room record of use in 
individual schools were to be made available 
in the central office. 

There are certain factors, however, which 
militate against greater usage of school prop- 
erties by adult education activities, namely: 
(1) the cost of providing janitor services 
whenever a school building is used after regu- 
lar school hours since there is practically no 
provision in any existing school whereby a 
single class or two may operate without 
opening the whole building, (2) lack of ade- 
quate lighting in most schools, (3) lack of 
storage facilities for instructional materials 
used in adult classes, (4) failure of most 
elementary schools to include a room equipped 
with chairs for adults, (5) lack of adequate 
facilities for adult homemaking and craft 
classes in most sections. (6) Where the de- 
mand for adult education is greatest, there 
also is the shortage of classrooms for day 
school use most evident. 

It would seem that as the presently pro- 
jected program of renovation and construction 
of day school buildings gets under way certain 
things can be done to remedy many of these 
difficulties, although it must be emphasized 
that no attempt should be made to create a 
condition whereby all adult classes will be 
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taught in school locations, there being every 
reason to expect that they will be taught in 
homes, churches, public buildings, or business 
establishments where suitable space is available 
Turning now to what can be done to: make 
regular school buildings more useful to adult 
education, we consider first the housing of 
administrative offices for the adult school. 


Offices Needed 

Specific adult activities will be under the 
immediate supervision of principals devoting 
their full time to adult education in certain 
limited areas, these areas sometimes being 
limited geographically and sometimes accord- 
ing to type of activity. One of the chief re- 
sponsibilities of the principals will be to work 
closely with the principals of day schools in 
their districts and to coordinate their programs 
with the community needs revealed through 
the day schools. Working with him, each 
principal will have at least two full-time 
persons (called registrars, counselors, or assist- 
ant principals) who will help him to serve 
the numerous locations in which his classes 
will be held and to cover the 16- or 17-hour 
span of the day during which his program 
will operate. 

It is estimated that there will need to be 
nine of these principals. Such an administrative 
organization seems quite reasonable in view 
of the fact that the projected 40,000 active 
enrollment would carry an ADA (each unit of 
“ADA” represents 525 hours of attendance ) 
of probably close to 6000, or an average of 
better than 600 per principal. It seems neces- 
sary too in view of the characteristics of adult 
education which (1) make it an all-year-round 
activity extending from daylight to midnight, 
(2) demand a heavy load of reporting to the 
state and federal governments, (3) face a 
principal with the need for recruiting, training, 
ind supervising inexperienced teachers, and 
(4) require that new constantly 
organized 


classe > be 


It seems possible that, as the present school 
building program is carried forward, most of 
these principals can be housed in regular day 
school buildings, preferably junior or senior 
high schools. One of them undoubtedly would 
be assigned to the shop-laboratory type build- 
ing for craft and homemaking classes to be 
discussed in later articles 

In each location where an adult 
principal is to be housed, certain accommo- 
dations will be needed by him and his staff, 
namely: 

1. A general office with counter, telephones, 
teacher mailboxes, waiting-room space, room 
for storage of the voluminous attendance 
records which accumulate in an adult school, 
and room for four clerks if the ADA produced 
by the school is to average 600 to 700 as 
estimated above. The over-all size of this 
office will be not less than 1200 square feet. 

2. A private office for the principal, prob- 
ably about 150 square feet in size. 

3. A private office each for his two assist- 
ants, these being not less than 100 square feet 
in size. 

4. A storeroom for 
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office supplies and 
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miscellaneous teaching materials, containing 
a minimum of 250 square feet of floor space 
and having at least 500 running feet of 
shelving. 

5. In schools having several craft classes, 
a storeroom for heavy supplies, readily access- 
ible to an outside door, of close to 250 square 
feet. 

6. A small conference room to seat about 
a dozen persons around a table, suitable for 
the planning sessions which are necessary when 
a program is to be conducted on a co-opera- 
tive basis with various school and community 
groups participating. 


Added Public Conveniences 

For the convenience of the general public 
and to reduce confusion in the halls while 
day school is in session, adult school offices 
should be located close to an entrance on the 
main floor. 

Since the schools in which these office facili- 
ties are provided undoubtedly will be the 
centers for large evening school enrollments, 
provision must be made so that teachers of 
adults, as well as day school teachers, will 
have cupboard space for books and supplies 
and desk-drawer space for records and lesson 
materials. For the same reason, also, classroom 
and shop lighting facilities must be improved, 
entrance ways must be lighted, and some 
designation to the effect that an adult school 
is housed in the building should be posted 
outside the building near the entrance. 

In most locations, co-operative planning with 
the day school principal will free some shops 
and classrooms for full-time or partial usage 
during the day. Wherever possible, and the 
proposed continuing usage study would facili- 
tate this, rooms which reasonably can be 
spared by the day schools in these locations 
should be turned over to adult education for 
use in the day as well as evening 

Most of the adult schools housed as sug- 
gested above also will offer classes in additional 
school buildings throughout the districts 
served, in secondary schools for the most part 
since furniture and facilities in existing ele- 
mentary schools are not suited to the needs 
of adult classes. These buildings will need the 
same provisions with regard to lighting, signs, 
and cabinet space for teachers that were men- 
tioned for the buildings designated to house 
idult school offices, but no provision need be 
made for offices other than the allocation of 
a minimum amount of shelf and drawer 
space in the day school office for adult school 
records. 

Even though a craft center be established 
as proposed, there will continue to remain the 
necessity for providing some craft and home- 
making instruction in various strategic loca- 
tions throughout the city. What is really 
needed is an art-craft room and a room 
equipped for sewing activities in each of about 
15 or 20 different locations. If such rooms 
could be made available to adults during the 
daytime, they could be scheduled almost 
solidly; or even if they could be made 
available for joint use by youngsters and 
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Street Front, Oak View 


Elementary 
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School, Takoma 
Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 


Park, Maryland.— Ronald S. Senseman, 





A.LA., Architect, 


Planned for Elementary Education 


Planned to house a 
school enrollment 

hood community center for a 
suburban town, the Oak View 
Takoma Park, Md., occupies a 
site of typical rolling Maryland 
countryside. The building includes on 
tloor eight classrooms, a kindergarten 
all-purpose room, used 


growing 
and to serve as 


elementary 
a neighbor- 
Washington 


Elementary 
School, at 
ten-acre 

one 
room 


temporarily 


ind an 
j 
| 


Ss a Classroom 

The building has been planned to provide 
space for a broad elementary educational pro- 
gram 


room 


Each classroom has adjoining It a coat- 
1 large closet for materials, and separate 
for boys and girls. Each room is 
equipped with a sink and work counter, black- 
boards, tackboards, bookcases, and cupboards 


to1ets 


rhe rooms are painted with off-white ceilings; 
canary yellow outside walls; peach or green 
interior walls. The toilet rooms are painted 
white; office, light green; teachers’ room 


peach; corridor, yellow 
The all-purpose room has adjoining it a 
kitchen, planned for 100 to 200 light lunches 
daily, and measuring 13 by 25 ft, with space 
| for storage and a cafeteria serving counter 
sinks, refrigerator, and dishwashing equipment 
Space is provided off the main room for chair 
ind apparatus storage. A clever arrangement 
of folding doors and curtains permits the 
widest possible use of the movable platform 
either the all-purpose room or the adjoin- 
ing classroom. The principal's office, teachers 
room, and the library are in the kindergarten- 


' l-purpose room area. The library has shelves 
nd a worktable —the distribution of books 
s made by the teachers from the classroom 
bookshelves 


The building has been located on the south- 
west corner of the site on the only level of the 
plot The location permits Ol easy access from 
the street with a minimum of walks and drive- 


ways to the service entry and the parking 
space. The p!acement of the kindergarten at 
the south end provides extra sun for this 
room and will allow of the planned expansion 





A typical classroom looking toward the directional glass block windows and 
showing the fluorescent lighting and the acoustic ceiling. 
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West Elevation, Oak View Elementary School, Takoma Park, Maryland, as seen from the playground. — Ronald S. 
Senseman, A.I.A., Architect, Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 


of the building to the north. The playground 
space which includes a fine stand of white oaks 
will be worked out to utilize the natural beau- 
ties of a stream and of an adjacent public 
park which is to be developed. 

The rapid growth of the neighborhood 
served by the building has compelled the 
school authorities to emphasize the classroom 
areas, and temporarily to use the all-purpose 
room as a classroom. The high cost of con- 
struction and a shortage of funds has delayed 
the erection of an addition and of larger 
rooms for assembly, physical education, etc 


Construction Details 
The footings and floor slabs are concrete 
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on gravel fill; the floors over the basement 
areas are laid on precast concrete joists 
Exterior walls are sand-finish brick in light 
reds and pinks, backed with cinder block 
All interior partitions are cinder block 

The roofs are of bar joist construction, 
carried on the walls, with steel deck and ridged 
insulation and built-up roofing. The center 
spanning bar joists over the alcoves for cloak- 
rooms, toilets, etc., and the corridors are 
lowered to 8 ft. 6 in., to allow of clerestory 
windows on the inner classroom walls for 
supplementary lighting. All flashings are slag; 
downspouts, etc., are copper 

The exterior is finished with limestone sills 
and trim; wood facers and cement board over 
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the windows and at toilet room skylights 

The windows have steel lintel and column 
supports. The glass block is of the directional 
type; the vision strip is steel in/out sash. 

The finish floors are asphalt tile throughout. 
Painted cinder block has been used for walls 
except in the corridors which are plastered 
5 ft. high. The ceilings are acoustic tile screwed 
to wood strip wired to steel bar joists 

The heating system is of the one-pipe low- 
pressure steam, gravity return type, with unit 
heaters ceiling mounted in all classrooms. The 
boiler in the basement is gas fired. Temper- 
ature is electrically controlled 

The lighting is continuous fluorescent with 
stabilizers. 
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Oak View Elementary School, Takoma Park, Maryland. — Ronald S. Senseman, A.I.A., Architect, Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 
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unit The all-purpose room of the Oak View Elementary School is in turn a primary classroom, an assembly room, a 
The lunchroom, and a playroom. 
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BASEMENT PLAN 


Classroom, Oak View Elementary School, looking toward corridor wall and showing 
the clerestory lighting, the ventilating and heating unit, the fluorescent 
lighting, and the clothing storage recess. 
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Walter Wagner, Architect and Engineer, Fresno, California. 
When the Fresno, Calif., board of education architectural and engineering service and made, one that is envied by communities 
~ - . . P " . ' 

planned the current $4,500,000 expansion pro- workers in the building trades complicated whose expansion program still is in the Wu 

gram it was faced not only with the need of _ the problem. planning stage. Since the date named, two F 

providing more classroom space, multi-purpose The board wisely decided not to sacrifice years, Fresno completed 35 new classrooms shi 

buildings and other structures, but a demand quality of construction or equipment which last fall; 22 were finished last winter and 

for improved design, superior construction, would impair teaching efficiency, nor adversely 24 this spring, making a total of 90 six multi- 

and better equipment affect child health and comfort; also to make purpose buildings, a Fresno specialty, have Y 

Although the money made available by a forced marches against the common enemy also been completed : 
bond election in April, 1947, appeared large overcrowding and other evils resulting from The construction standards adopted by the 
to taxpayers, the amount lacked considerable shortages of school facilities, by providing the board of education include the following 

of being adequate to provide these require- maximum which could be paid for with avail- Design. Single story unit type; all class- T 

ments, because of high labor and material able funds rooms connected by covered corridors on the po: 

prices. Scarcity of construction materials, In achieving this goal, a speed record was south side: main source of light from the ) 
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Typical Courtyard, Burroughs Elementary School, Fresno, California. 


Burroughs Elementary School, Fresno, California. 
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north: two exits for all class- 
rooms. 

Construction. Concrete floors 
with asphalt tile covering; 
classroom ceilings and part of 
the walls covered with acous- 
tical tile; steel sash for all 
windows 

Painting. Light pastel shades 
for all classrooms; chalkboards 
of light green: tackboards of 
ground cork, natural light 
brown color: ceilings insulated 
with 4 in. of glass wool 
Fixtures. Running water in 

elementary classrooms; 
louvered or rocket-type__in- 
direct lighting fixtures for all 
irtificial illumination; all build- 
ngs wired for electrical clock 
system and provided with con- 
duits for future installation of 

tercommunication system 

Considerable choice has been 


permitted in wall and_ roof 


1] 


terials heating systems 
tchen equipment, and other 
ems. Observing the well- 
known rule, “Cut your coat 


cording to vour cloth,” archi- 
s were told how much 
mevy was ay ullable for each 


lilding project and the re- 

lirements to be met, then 

sked to prepare specifications 

showing what could be _ pro- 
} 


h the amount named 
If the structure which could 
erected within the specified 
st limit was unsatisfactory 

ne or more units were elimi- 
ted from the plan. However 

e very important decision was made not to 

ostpone construction until funds were avail- 
ile for everything needed or wanted in a new 


} 


school or addition to an old one 


ed wit 


\ half loaf is better than none the board 
believes, so far as schools are concerned. The 
ir and its aftermath so long delayed provid- 
ng children with adequate school facilities 
further postponement was considered 
‘lerable, hence all possible haste is being 
ide to overcome this critical condition 
[wo Fresno school architects, Walter 
igner and Alastaire Simpson, made a special 


study of classroom lighting. They conducted 
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A classroom of the Burroughs Elementary School looking toward the rear and showing the 


work sink, cupboards for storing students’ work, and the wardrobe alcove. 


extensive experiments with models built to 
scale, to determine with mathematical accuracy 
what was needed in the way of outside 
illumination, in addition to that received from 
a north wall composed mostly of windows 
with large panes and narrow metal sash 
Classroom buildings extending from east to 
west cannot be lighted from either of these 
directions. South lighting is limited by out- 
side corridors on this side. Clerestory windows 
above the roofs of the passageways are 
provided either with glare-eliminating, heat- 
absorbing glass or inside louvers. These 
eliminate two main objections to clerestory 


Cross Section of a typical classroom of the Burroughs School, Fresno, California. 
The main light from the north is supplemented by lighting received from a clerestory 
window and a high window inside the covered passage. 


windows. In some cases narrow windows are 
installed underneath the roof of the outside 
corridor 


The Burroughs School 


Outstanding feature of the new nine-class- 
room addition to the John Burroughs elemen- 
tary school is the superior lighting arrange- 
ment designed by Walter Wagner, Fresno 
architect and engineer, who planned the 
structure, after extensive experimentation 
The results achieved pleased pupils, teachers 
and administrators 

The board of education specifications in- 
cluded classrooms 32 ft. wide and 30 ft. deep, 
facing north, the main light source. Light 
meter tests made with a small model built 
to scale indicated that the light received from 
this source furnished 190 foot-candles to the 
north row of desks and 90 foot-candles to the 
south row, with intermediate amounts to 
those between 

The reflected north light is a cool, blue- 
spectrum light producing a cold, unpleasant 
atmosphere. These two faults were overcome 
by providing additional south light, which is 
1 warm, direct light in the yellow-orange 
spectrum. This light was made available from 
two sources: 2'%-ft. high clerestory windows 
in the roof and lower windows in the south 
wall. The latter receive reflected light from 
underneath the roof of the covered outside 
8-ft. corridor 

Because high temperatures and much bright 
sunlight are characteristic of Fresno climate 
except during the winter months —it was 
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Philip S. Buckingham, Architect, Fresno. 


ranklin School, Fresno, California. 
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A A 
Floor Plan of the Classroom Building, Benjamin I 
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necessary to eliminate or greatly reduce glare 
and heat from the clerestory windows. They 
are located in the 3-ft. offset between the 
north-slope section of the roof —which is 
20 ft. wide and 14 ft. high at this point — 
and the south-slope roof, which is 10 ft. high 
at the top and covers one third of the room. 

This was accomplished by using a special, 
heat-absorbing glare-reducing glass in the 
high windows, which neutralized the objection- 
able features named, while preserving the good 
qualities of the light supplied. The lower 
windows, shaded by the roof, needed no 
special treatment. 

While motion pictures are being shown, the 
clerestory windows are darkened by drawing 
curtains running on a drapery track above and 
inside a channel or pocket below, formed by 
a plywood casing extending above the sill. 

The lighting arrangement also _ serves 
admirably for ventilation. Warm air, being 
lighter than cold, rises to the highest point 
in the classroom, where it is released through 
the clerestory windows, part of which are 
hinged at the bottom, permitting them to be 
swung inward at the top. 

Fresh air enters between louvers formed 
like inverted V-shaped troughs. These are 
located in the north wall, underneath the 
glass portion, which extends above a work- 
table, 3 ft. high, with shelves underneath, 
except in the middle section, which is occupied 
by the heating and ventilating equipment. 

A ventilator fan draws in outside air 
through the louvered opening and over hot 
water coils inside. The room also is ventilated 
by this method, when it is too warm and 
no artificial heat is needed. Part of the air 
escapes from the south side of the room 
through opened narrow windows underneath 
the roof 

The Burroughs school addition consists of 
two classroom units, each 160 ft. by 30 ft., 
extending east and west and 40 ft. apart 
They are connected at the west end by 
a 10-ft. covered walk and each has an 8-ft 
covered corridor on the south side. The north 
building has five classrooms, 32 ft. wide. 
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A typical classroom in the Burroughs School looking toward the front and showing 
the arrangement of the bookcases under the windows and the clerestory 
supplementary lighting. 


Extra space in the south building is occupied 
by a teachers’ lounge 12 ft. wide, at the west 
end, and a children’s toilet room 20 ft. wide 
at the east end. In each classroom the teach- 
er’s locker is in the southwest corner, adjoin- 
ing the children’s cubicles and coat hangers, 
which extend 13 ft. along the west wall, behind 
a tackboard screen of the same length. 

Chalkboards on the south and east walls are 
flanked on either end by 3-ft. tackboards, 
which are connected at the top by a 12-in 
strip extending above the chalkboard the full 
width of the wall. There is a storage cabinet 
in the middle of the west wall, between the 
children’s cubicles on the south and a drink- 
ing fountain, sink, drain, and splashboard on 


i25ec j | 3208. 
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The scheme for bilateral lighting of the Del Mar Elementary School, Fresno, 
is arranged to take full advantage of the brilliant sunshine without admitting 
any direct rays of light. The vertical louvers are close together at the bottom 


of the series and far apart near the top. 


the north. Entrance door is near the south- 
west corner of the room, exit door to outdoor 
classroom at the northwest corner, with teach- 
ers desk midway between. 


The Franklin School 

Fresno’s new Franklin elementary school, 
completed early in November, 1948, is built 
with classrooms having side walls purposely 
placed at other than right angles to front 
and rear sides of the room. The following 
advantages are claimed for this unusual 
arrangement: 

Pupils and teacher have a more intimate, 
direct, and unobstructed view of each other. 
The teacher does not have to turn her back 
on the children to see either of the two chalk- 
boards; pupils can view them by turning their 
heads only slightly; children neither face 
directly nor turn their backs to windows on 
the north or south sides of the room 

The building extends east and west. faces 
north and has eight classrooms, each 32 by 
28 ft. The side walls, or partitions, slope 8 ft. 
from a right angle across the structure. The 
southeast and southwest corners of each room 
are that distance west of where they normally 
would be located ; 

The instructor's teaching position is in the 
southeast corner, facing the northwest corner. 
in which direction the rows of chairs extend. 
The longest row is between these two corners. 
the others diminishing in length on either side. 

The teacher's desk occupies little space in 
the northeast corner, an area difficult to see 
from her teaching position. Children’s coat 
hangers and shelves are in the southwest 
corner, with supply cabinet in front. Each 
end of the 300-ft classroom unit is 
squared by partitioning off a storeroom 28 ft 
from north to south, 8 ft. wide at one end 
and 16 ft. at the other 

Because the ground slopes gradually down 
toward the west. each classroom is 2 ft. lower 
than the next one east. This difference in 
elevation was adjusted by the foundation wall 
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on the east side being that much higher than 
the one on the west. There are, however, no 
steps for kiddies to climb up or descend in 
passing from one room to another, because 
the outside corridor which they use for this 
purpose slopes like a gentle ramp along the 
south side of the building 

Unusual in another respect is the location 
The outside corridor is only 2 ft. from the 
woven wire fence which separates the school 
grounds from the street on the south side 
Access to the playground north of the build- 
ing is gained through a door on that side of 
each classroom, near the west wall, while one 
on the south side opens from the corridor. The 
latter door is 8 ft. from the west wall, next 
to the cloak corner, a convenient location 
From her desk in the northeast corner of the 
room the teacher easily can see pupils enter- 
ing and leaving through either of these 
openings 

Each room seats 34 pupils. The main source 
of light is the north glass wall above a shelf 
section next to the floor. This wall cabinet is 
high and 20 in. deep, extending 16 ft 
between the north door and the teacher's 
corner, containing 36 drawers 6 in. deep 

Light from the south side of the room enters 
through translucent clerestory windows above 


1 


the ou's‘de corridor, which is 10 ft. wide, with 
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roof supported by posts 16 ft. apart 
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Concrete floors, covered with asphalt tile, 
are only 6 in. above the ground, hence only 
one step is required to enter the building 
This saves an extra 12-in. lift which every 
child would have to make if there were wooden 
floors 18 in. above the ground, as the law 
requires in such cases. For 34 fifty-pound 
children making five entrances daily this saves 
8500 lb. of lifting, plus the same letdown 
weight in leaving a classroom; 21 tons each 
week of lifting and the same of lowering; 
84 tons per month, 756 tons in a nine-month 
vear. This indicates the approximate amount 
of energy and time saved annually by children 
in a single classroom — more than 6000 tons 
in the eight-room Franklin school 

East of the classroom building, extending in 
the same direction, a structure 24 ft. by 100 
ft. provides additional facilities for pupils and 
teachers, also a school nurse’s apartment. Con- 
veniences include an auxiliary 24 ft. by 30 ft 
toilet room for kindergarten kiddies occupy- 
ing classrooms in a near-by older building 
This room is only partly equipped with 
fixtures, space being provided for adding more 
when needed. Pupils from the eight new class- 
rooms use a near-by toilet building 

The teachers’ apartment, between the toilet 
room and nurse’s quarters, has a large room 


ind two smaller ones. On the north side there 
* mi 


lat 1 ] 
re two small tone rooms ear { 


iccessipie 
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from a 12-ft. outside corridor which extends 
along that side of the building. These toilets 
are for the convenience of people attending 
meetings in the near-by multi-purpose building. 

The outside of this corridor is flush with 
the north side of the classroom unit, from 
which it is separated by a covered passageway 
24 ft. wide. There is no corridor along the 
south side of this unit, but it is separated 
from the multi-purpose building on the east 
by a passageway 16 ft. by 60 ft. The latter 
building provides space for auditorium, gymna- 
sium, library, and other activities 

The classroom building is a wood frame 
structure with south wall and _ partitions 
plastered on both lath-covered 

by 6-in. studding. Ceilings were eliminated 
by loft construction, ratters being replaced 
by 4 by 12-in. beams supporting a wide-angle 
roof. The outer ends of each pair are tied to- 
gether by a cross rod with a tie buckle in the 
center. This arrangement gives the rooms airy 
spaciousness considered more agreeable and 
a ceilinged apartment 


sides of 


better ventilated than 

Contrasting pleasantly with white outside 
walls and solid floor colors are inside walls of 
various pastel shades. Some are pink and one 
has chartreuse trimmings, but green _pre- 
dominates in both the classroom unit and the 
multi-purpose building 





School Building Needs in New Jersey 
in 1949-50 to 1961-62 


Milton W. Brown' and Charles H. Jung’ 


Need for Survey and Appointment 
of Committee 


Of the many critical problems facing public 
education throughout the country, one which 
urgently needs study and requires long-term 
planning centers is school plant needs. This 
problem is accentuated by the fact that during 
the depression years, and again during the 
war years, the construction of new school 
buildings to house the increasing school popu- 
lation and to replace obsolete buildings was 
curtailed. The great rise in the 


birth rate in 


drastically 


made this 
problem even more critical and has created an 


recent vears has 
emergency situation 

As a means of clarifying the understanding 
of the situation in New Jersey, Commissioner 
of Education John H 
November, 1948, appointed a “Committee to 
Survey School Building Needs in New Jersey 
Studies of this kind had 
in a number of states 


Bosshart, early in 


ilreadv been made 


Sup S We Orar ( 
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consisting of local school 


The Committee 
Educ a- 


tion Department staff, after a series of con- 


executives and members of the State 


ferences developed a questionnaire designed 
to secure the desired information in concise 
ind usable form. The questionnaires were sent 
to each district by the Commissioner. Of the 
561 districts in the state, 414 reported needs 
146 reported no needs, and one district re- 


ported that it could not supply the data 
requested. The reports were carefully audited; 
where 
ind with the help ot 


the State Auditor's office, the compilation of 


obt iined 
from the local districts 


corrections were necessary 


findings was submitted to the Commissioner 
of Education 


Procedures Employed in the Study 


For this state-wide survey of building needs 
each district prepared and submitted the four 


following estimates for each of five periods to 


be studied: (1) the number of new class- 
rooms needed; (2) the number of additional 
facilities needed (3 cost of additional land 
needed: and (4 cost of the entire project 


or projects excluding only equipment. The 
five periods to be studied were the school 


vears 1949-5 1957?~53 1955-56 1958-59 


ind 1961-62 


The number of estimated classrooms and 
other facilities needed due to each of the 
following four factors was requested: (1) in 


creased birth rate; (2) population growth of 


TABLE 1. Number and Percentage of 
Classrooms Needed Due to Reasons for Need 


Vumber of Percentage 


Reasons for Need Classroom of Total 
Increased birth rate Sf 
Population growth of district 3084 8 
Replacement of temporary 

housing 325 $ 

Obsolescence 191 

1 8217 l 
the district; (3) replacement of temporary 


schoolhousing; and (4) obsolescence 
In New Jersey the elementary schools are 
organized to include 


kindergarten through 


Grade 8 inclusive, or kindergarten through 


Grade 6. The secondary schools include any 
combination of Grades through 12 if the 
combination is separate and distinct from the 
organization of the lower grades 

Before estimating the number of classrooms 
needed, each district was isked to dec ide and 
report an 


iverage class size’ for both ele 


el 
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TABLE 2. Estimated Number of Classrooms 


Needed By Periods 


Number of 
Elementary 
Classrooms 


Number of 
Secondary 
Classrooms 


Periods Needed Needed Total 
1949—5( 1664 R28 2492 
1952-53 1508 432 1940 
1955-56 1106 646 1752 
1958—5‘ 489 746 1235 
1961-62 422 376 798 

Total 5189 3028 8217 


mentary and secondary classes and to employ 
these figures in all computations. Costs were 
to be estimated on the basis of present figures 
and determined by bids received, architects 
estimates, or unit cost currently prevailing. 

\ summary sheet for reporting totals of all 
of the five periods was included. Certain addi- 
tional information pertinent to the whole 
problem was secured and the final report was 
released in M iV, 1949 


Estimated Number of Classrooms Needed 


The total number of both elementary and 
secondary classrooms reported as needed for 
period trom 1949-50 
inclusive, 1s 8217. Of this 


the entire 12-year 
through 1961-62 
total, 4559 or 55 per cent are reported as 
classroom needs in new buildings and 3658 or 
45 per cent 
school buildings 


as needs in additions to present 


> 


Of this grand total, 8217, the preponderant 
need, 63 per cent or 5189 rooms, are elemen- 
tary classrooms and 37 per cent or 3028 are 
iry classrooms. It was found by com- 
putation of returns from another section of 
this survey that the average for the “average 
tary class size’ reported was 30 pupils, 
le average secondary class size was 28 
Simple 


reveals that estimated 


needs for the entire 12 vears are 


computation 
based on 
classrooms for housing 155,670 elementary 
pupils and 84,784 secondary pupils 

\s previously mentioned, each district was 
isked to estimate the number of classrooms 
needed due to each of four factors or reasons 
While such esti- 
mates can never be highly accurate, they are 
accurate within useful limits. Table I shows 
both the estimated number of classrooms 


needed and the percentage of the total number 


operative within the district 


due to each of these four reasons 

\n analvsis of this table reveals that 73 
per cent of the total estimated classrooms 
needed are the result of increased school 
population due either to increased birth rate 
or growth of the district, while 23 per cent 


IS ttributed to obsolescence 
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In a previous paragraph reference was made 
to an “average class size” employed by the 
districts in the computation of classroom 
needs. The range for elementary classes varied 
from a low of 23 to a high of 45, with an 
average of 30. The range for secondary schools 
varied from a low of 20 to a high of 40, with 
an average of 28. It seems fair to conclude 
from these averages that total estimated needs 
are entirely realistic and even too conservative. 


Estimated Costs of Needed Construction 


It should be borne in mind that cost figures 
for all projects include the costs of classrooms, 
of additional facilities, and of additional land 
needed. Equipment costs are not included. 

The total estimated cost of all projects for 
the entire period 1949-50 through 1961-62 
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tribution by periods for both elementary and 
secondary rooms is shown in Table 2. 

Table 2 reveals that the greatest need is 
immediate, in 1949-50, and also that the need 
drops off in fairly uniform fashion for each 
succeeding three-year period. This great im- 
mediate need is accentuated by the factor of 
obsolescence which is no doubt reflected now 
to a greater degree than in later periods. This 
table also shows that the need for elementary 
plant far exceeds that for secondary plant for 
the first three periods, while the need for 
secondary plant exceeds that for elementary 
plant for the past two periods. This is ex- 
plained by the greater number of children re- 
sulting from the increased birth rate of recent 
years, advancing through the grades. 

Table 3 shows the estimated classrooms 


TABLE 4. Estimated Cost of Needed 
Construction By Periods 


Percentage 


Period Elementar\ Secondary Total of Total 
1949-5 S$ 8§2.840,006 $ 60,190,000 $143 ,030,000 37 
1952-53 61,640,500 25,824,000 87,464,500 22 
1955-5¢ 39. 881.50 33,875,000 73,756,500 19 
1958-59 18.985 .50 33,671,000 52,656,500 13 
1961-62 17,234.50 16.668 .000 33.902 506 9 

T otal $220.582.006 $170,228,000 $390,810,000 100 


inclusive, is $390,810,000. Of this total, it is 
estimated that $223,847,000 or 57 per cent 
is needed for new plant, and $166,963,000 or 
+3 per cent is for additions to present plant. 

Of the total estimated cost of $390,810,000, 
it is estimated that $220,582,000 or 56 per 
needed for plant and 
$170,228,000 or 44 per cent is needed for 
secondary plant 

In addition to the $390,810,000 of estimated 
needed construction, a total of $9,523,000 is 
needed for alterations 
These alterations are in the form of improve- 


cent is elementary 


reported as major 
ments only and so do not provide additional 
facilities. This indicates a 
grand total estimated cost of $400,333,000 for 


classrooms and 
needed school plant in this state within the 
next 12 years 


Estimated Classrooms Needed by Periods 


Estimated needs for each of the periods 
studied were made both by number of class- 
rooms and by the total cost of classrooms, 
additional facilities and land. Estimates for 
each succeeding period were reported as new 
needs and the figures are not accumulative or 
overlapping 

Of the total number of 8217 
needed for the entire 12 


classrooms 
-vear period the dis- 


Estimated Classrooms Needed 


By Periods and Reasons 


TABLE 3. 

Reason 194 

No 

Increased birth rate 541 
Population increase of district 744 
Replacement of temporary housing 228 
() scence 79 

7 } l 


1052-5 ] ‘ 1058—5 1961-62 
\ Vo Vo No oy / 
Rs 4 76 4 $98 4 240 8) 
711 7 635 ( 60 49 SS 48 
67 17 l l 2 

5 i { 131 11 157 

1940 1 1752 10 1235 1 798 10 


needed for each of the five periods studied due 
to each of the four factors or causes producing 
these needs 

Table 3 confirms a conclusion arrived at by 
study of Table 2; namely, that obsolescence 
is the factor of greatest importance in estimat- 
ing the immediate needs, accounting for 39 
per cent of the needed classrooms for the 
school year 1949-50. Its relative importance 
is sharply diminished thereafter and, the two 
factors, increased birth rate and population 
growth of the district, each becomes of greater 
relative importance in producing needs for new 
housing 


Estimated Costs of Needed Construction 
by Periods 


The total estimated cost of needed plant 
for each of the five periods is shown in 
Table 4 

Table 4 reveals that the largest estimated 
cost is for immediate construction, 37 per cent 
of the entire needs being reported for the 
school year 1949-50. A rather abrupt decrease 
is noted for 1952-53 and thereafter a rather 
uniform decrease for each succeeding period 
It is significant to note also the relative need 
for elementary and secondary construction by 
these periods. The need of elementary con- 
struction is most urgent for the first two 
periods and sharply declines thereafter, while 
the relative need for secondary construction 
increases markedly for the past three periods, 
reflecting again the usual influence of the in- 
creased birth rate on school enrollment 


Further Information and Conclusions 


The total estimated cost of plant construc- 
tion needs, more than 400 million dollars is 


(Cor ded on page 
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Technical Equipment Crew of 


West Lafayette, Indiana 
Walter B. Wolever and William M. Floyd 


The secondary school of today is increas- 
ingly acquiring and using more and more 
audio-visual and other technical equipment in 
the regular school program. Schools with 
limited budgets usually possess at least a sound 
movie projector, while larger and more favored 
schools will be proud possessors of quite an 
imposing array of special aids equipment, in- 
cluding film and slide projectors; recording 
equipment (both portable and permanently 
installed types); amplifiers (both portable and 
permanently installed types of various power 
ranges); microphones of numerous types, 
ranges, and uses; flood and spot lighting 
equipment for stage work; sound-effects equip- 
ment including recordings, made at least in 
part in school; record and film libraries. The 
list of equipment is extensive in most of the 
larger schools and in many of the smaller ones. 
Our high school at West Lafayette, Ind., 
though small (enrollment 350 students in four 
grades), has all of the above-mentioned 
equipment. 

The operating and care of even a sound- 
projector requires the services of trained 
operators, and the more technical equipment 
the school possesses, the more necessary 
trained student operators become. 

The purpose of this article is to explain 
the manner in which our Senior High School 
at West Lafayette, Ind., has met this problem 
of using and maintaining our rather extensive 
audio-visual and other special aids equipment. 

We started three years ago with one sound 
movie projector whose use was divided among 
our three schools — grades, junior high school, 
and senior high school. Since that time we 
have acquired sound projectors for each of 
our three schools. In addition, the list of 
equipment mentioned earlier in this article 
has been acquired for use in the senior high 
school. 


Character of Boys Chosen 

We have organized a carefully selected 
group of 12 boys, from all four grades in the 
school. These are trained and work under the 
sponsorship of the industrial-arts instructor, 
Walter Wolever. The necessary qualifications 
for membership in this group include: 

1. Above average scholastic standing 

2. Interest and special aptitude in mechani- 
cal radio and electronic fields 

3. Above average degree of initiative 

4. High sense of personal responsibility 

5. An eagerness to learn more in the elec- 
tronic and radio fields 

These boys receive no academic credit for 
their study and work. They do receive very 
valuable training in fields in which they are 
particularly interested. They occupy a place 
of responsibility in the school. Membership in 


this crew is eagerly sought by many students, 
but the group is purposely restricted in size 
and is highly selective in ability. As seniors 
graduate from school and are lost to the crew, 
new members are selected from the ninth and 
tenth grades and added to the group. These 
new members are carefully trained and super- 
vised by the sponsor and other crew members 

We have designed a special Technical 
Equipment Crew recognition key which is the 
insignia of the organization. A key is presented 
to each new member after successfully serv- 
ing one semester in the crew. This first 
semester is considered as a sort of probation 
period. As yet no boy selected has failed to 
successfully attain full membership in 
the crew. 


Duties of Crew Operators 
The duties of the crew operators are many 
and varied and include: 
1. They operate the sound movie projector 
for all school classes 
2. They make disk recordings for various 
classes (English, dramatics, and foreign lan- 


guage classes particularly) and for the speech 
correction clinics. 

3. They operate the magnetic tape recorder 
when no permanent recording is required. 

4. They cut the sound-effects recordings for 
the school plays, etc. 

5. They set up and operate the portable 
P.A. System. This is used at pep sessions; 
football and basketball games; track events; 
convocation programs; school dances; P.T.A. 
meetings; school plays. (Three major plays 
are given each year.) We have four portable 
amplifier units with various power ranges. 

6. They set up and operate the field phones 
and scoreboard for all football games 

7. They do electrical work with the stage 
crews for all school plays. (Stage crews are 
also sponsored by Mr. Wolever. ) 

8. They control lighting and sound effects 
for all stage plays 

9. They operate record player for school 
and school club dances. 

10. They keep complete operation records 
for all equipment. These time running logs 
enable a close check to be kept on all equip- 
ment and insures cleaning, oiling, and service- 
ing at regular intervals and provides check 
for proper performance. 

We feel that this Technical Equipment 
Crew setup has solved the trained operator 
problem which any school will have even 
with a single sound movie projector as its 
only audio-visual equipment. 

As a result of the activities of this highly 
selective, carefully trained group, we feel the 
benefit to the school is exceeded only by the 
benefit received by the crew boys themselves. 


What Price, Acquaintance? 
Arthur A. Knoll’ 


What is it worth to you to know personally 
school-business officials from across the entire 
nation and from some of the provinces of 
Canada? We think such an acquaintanceship is 
of vital importance to proper functioning in 
your position 

At the 35th Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciation of School Business Officials, to be held 
at Hotel Statler, in Boston, October 2-6, 1949, 
will be men and women from school districts 
of all the states of the Union and some of the 
provinces of Canada. Surely from such a broad 
representation you should receive inspiration 
and information of inestimable value 

The greater part of the Convention is to be 
given over to the discussion of some 51 topics 
covering practically the entire field of school- 
business administration. How things are done 
in California should be of interest to those 
coming from Massachusetts, and how they 
are done in Oregon should be of interest 
those from Florida 


‘President Association of School Business Officia I 
Beach, Calif 


Téte-a-téte discussion of those coming from 
Utah with those coming from Kentucky, and 
of others coming from Ohio with those coming 
from Texas, are certain to bring forth new 
inspirations and new information that never 
would be available otherwise. For years to 
come, those contacting one another will feel 
free to correspond with a confidence and 
reliance that could not be accomplished except 
by personal acquaintance. 

The research committee reports will develop 
information and recommendations based upon 
the conclusions of the best qualified persons 
after careful research and study. Feature 
speakers, limited in number but of high qual- 
ity, will add to the inspiration of the meeting. 

Business officials cannot afford to miss this 
meeting! Boards of education will realize from 
the attendance of their business officials and of 
board members — many of whom attend our 
Convention each year — large dividends 

We hope to see you at Hotel Statler, in 
Boston, October 2-6, 1949 


— qeynreeEerErTe 
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Practical Suggestions for Setter. Macutenance 


Dusting Up on Dusting 


Julius Barbour* 


Like the poor, problems of dusting are 
always with us. School maintenance personnel 
have discovered that dust does not accumulate 
in buildings where vacuum cleaning takes 
place. School custodians can be relieved of 
dusting in classrooms if equipment for vacuum 
cleaning is used properly. Part of the initial 
cost of a built-in vacuum system can be 
justified by the daily dusting of classrooms 
which it eliminates. In food service areas, espe- 
cially, where dust elimination is very impera- 
tive, much money can be used to pay hourly 
labor for hand dusting. Over a period of five 
years or less, a small vacuum cleaner can 
pay for itself 


Suggestions for Dusting 

For the thousands of buildings where no 
vacuum equipment will be purchased this year, 
the following suggestions will be of value. 

Dust accumulates on walls, transoms, wood 
trim, and cupboard tops, as well as on desk 
tops. Any schedule of dusting arranged with 
a custodian should include a time provisicn 
for dusting these areas. 

Walls can be wiped down at least semiannu- 
ally during vacation periods. A new mop 
filler, completely dry, without any preparation 
on it, should be used. First, pictures should 
be removed, and then desks near the wall 
should be covered. In cleaning, brush strokes 
are started at the top of the wall and con- 
tinued to the wainscoting in one continuous 
sweep. Excessive pressure should not be ex- 
erted on the brush handle. Dust is “wiped off”; 
not “pushed off.” Dusty walls collect dirt, and 
if kept dust free, rooms will require less fre- 
quent painting. Many times it will be found 
that proper dusting will make it possible to 
postpone painting a room another year. 

In cleaning from the wainscoting to the 
floor, accepted wall washing methods should 
be employed. 

For desk and table dusting, soft white mill 
ends are preferable to cheesecloth, because 
the former are not harsh, can be easily treated 
and take up a maximum of dirt. Feather 
dusters are notorious for their tendency to stir 
dust into the air where it resettles on another 
area Consequently, they are not recommended 

Dusting cloths may be treated with any 
standard furniture polish. In treating a cloth, 
fold it into a small package, spray it with the 
preparation, squeeze the cloth so the prepara 
tion penetrates, fold the cloth neatly and place 
t in a metal container for 24 hours before use 
When dust cloths are washed, sodium meta- 
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silicate or trisodium phosphate added to the 
water will cut dirt and grease. They can be 
dried in the sun with very good results. 

In dusting table tops or other flat surfaces, 
the best method is to move the dust cloth in 
long sweeps back and forth parallel to the 
grain of the wood. 


Dusting the Classroom 


The dusting of a classroom should start at 
the back of a row of seats and continue for- 
ward in that row. When the custodian gets 
abreast of a single chair or seat, he may leave 
the line of seats, dust the single object, and 
then return to the row of seats, continuing 
where he left off. 

A few places and things likely to be neg- 
lected in a school building are empty lockers, 
school book sales rooms, and the tops of par- 
titions, lockers, towel and toilet paper con- 
tainers in toilets and shower rooms. Here 





again the school superintendent dusts up on 
his dusting by seeing that these tasks are 
included in the weekly or daily dusting sched- 
ules of the custodians. 

As a caution it is advised that a custodian 
never be asked to dust a particular area. 
Rather ask him when he has scheduled it 
for dusting. Help him plan a schedule which 
will get the work done with the least amount 
of time and trouble. Dusting costs money. 
School administrators cannot expect clean, 
dustless classrooms to appear by magic. They 
are the result of carefully planned and carried 
out work schedules. 

Many schools are finding it good practice 
to have women do light sweeping and dusting 
on a part-time basis. Usually these employees 
work from 4:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. or later. It 
may be remarked here that it is advisable that 
the medical examination of applicants include 
a dust allergy test. 

The amount of dust in a school building is 
one measure of a superintendent’s ability to 
help his custodians schedule their work. The 
co-operation of both administrators and cus- 
todians in this matter will help make for 
pleasant and healthful school plants and mini- 
mize work and expense, at least as far as this 
area of maintenance is concerned. 


Management Control of Vehicle 
Maintenance Through Oil Analysis 


Randall Davis’ 


It is not necessary to be a doctor in order 
to know that a person with 103 degrees of 
fever is ill. Something is wrong with him and 
it should be corrected. 

Most school superintendents and business 
managers are not bus or truck mechanics, but 
with a controlled crankcase oil analysis service, 
they can immediately spot unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in any unit of equipment under their 
general supervision, and expertly determine the 
efficiency of their maintenance staff. 

What is still more important, costly trouble 
may be anticipated in advance and prevented 
before it occurs. Crankcase oil analysis is a 
periodical checkup of an engine’s health and 
it may prevent a costly breakdown 

A sample of the crankcase oil, the engine’s 
“blood,” is analyzed. From this analysis, an 
accurate report on the condition of the engine 
is made and unwarranted faults are revealed 
with efficiency and clarity. This analysis is 
made on the basis of the presence of fuel 
dilution, solids volume, metal, water, gum 
tars, residues, fuel soot, potential sludge, free 
carbon, dirt and sand; and conditions such as 
crankcase operation temperature, viscosity of 
oil, operating SAE number, and type of dilu- 
tion 
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The oil analyst examines an engine's oil 
with a microscope and by chemical tests. 
What he finds enables him to learn what is 
wrong, but through comparison of a particular 
analysis, with others, he is able to determine, 
to a remarkable degree, the cause. 


What the Tests Disclose 


Without going into the technical details, let 
us investigate the basis on which these 
analyses are used in preventative maintenance. 

1. Metal. Often a report will designate the 
source of metal found in the oil, such as bearing 
or ring and wall. In that case, it is a simple 
matter to locate the trouble. However, many 
times the analysis will read “Slight Metal.” A 
report of this nature leaves both the laboratory 
and mechanic on the fence. Should they let it 
go until another test can be made to see if the 
metal has increased, a sure sign of serious wear, 
or what should they do? 

The laboratory recommends that the mechanic 
follow the middle course and make an immediate 
inspection in an effort to locate the cause. Perhaps 
after listening to the motor carefully, he may 
notice a slight knock, in which case the pan 
should be pulled, and the bearings inspected. 
It might be that gears are wearing, or there is 
a lack of upper cylinder lubrication. However, 
once the mechanic knows that there is abnormal 
wear, he should have little difficulty in locating 
its source. Minor adjustments at this time may 
forestall an expensive overhaul later 
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2. Water. Due to condensation, a _ certain 
amount of water will always be found in crank- 
case oil. The laboratory makes allowance for 
normal water dilution for any particular climate, 
or time of the year. Anything over this recognized 
amount is excessive. Once the mechanic is in- 
formed that there is excess water in the oil, he 
knows that the only cause for this is one of the 
following: washing, rain, a cracked cylinder head 
or block, and leaking gaskets. It is a simple 
matter to determine the cause 

3. Fuel Soot. The presence of fuel soot is 
always indicative of wasted gasoline. A good 
mechanic will check the valves, ignition, and 
carburetion 

4. Dilution. Excessive dilution of the oil witb 
gasoline is due to such things as: stuck valves, 
very bad rings, poor ignition or carburetor adjust 
ments; all items that are easily corrected by a 
skilled mechanic. It is possible, however, that the 
dilution may be caused by the motor running 
temporarily cold, or cold most of the time. In 
such cases, installing a thermostat, adding shutters 
or cardboard to the radiator, or removing the 
fan blades is recommended 

5. Gums, Tars, and Residues. Most such ring 
sticking combinations are due to incorrect timing 

6. Dirt and Sand. Air cleaners and breathers 
should be carefully checked 


The Shop Follow-up 


Suppose that a bus or truck showed a good 
oil condition on a previous report, but this morn 
ing’s report on this same bus shows a consider 
able amount of fuel soot. This item is underlined 
in red, indicating that immediate attention is nec- 
essary. There are two things an executive may 
do. He may require the mechanic to report to 
him in writing, the corrective measures taken in 
regard to any “Red Fault” or he may wait until 
the next report, and see if the same fault con- 
tinues. If this fault occurs for the second time, 
one of three things becomes apparent: (1) The 
mechanic attempted to correct the fault and was 
not successful. (2) The mechanic did nothing 
about it. (3) There is some contributing cause 
which is tending to make a chronic condition. If 
the latter is true, engineering advice may offer a 
means of correction 

As noted above, fuel soot indicates wasted 
gasoline. A simple adjustment therefore, gave 
more gasoline mileage, stopped unburned resi 
dues from the rich mixture from washing the oil 
off of the cylinder walls, which was causing ex 
cessive wear, and stopped the dilution of the 
lubricating oil 

Another important factor in management con 
trol is found in the purchasing of new products 
and appliances. For instance, there may be diffi 
culty in deciding which one of two types of 


filters or filter packs will give the better service, 
and be the more economical in the long run. 


Do Mechanics Need the Warnings? 


Does a skilled mechanic need this service? Of 
vhat advantage is it to him in his work, and in 
nis relations with the management? Many me- 
chanics honestly believe that they do not need 
such a service 

This service is of value to the slovenly me 
chanic in that it constantly prods him with a 
situation which should be remedied. If a vehicle 
has a “Red Fault” reported against it the first 
time, the mechanic does nothing about it, a sec 
ond report will have a “Red Fault” again. This 
in effect says to him, “You haven't fixed that 
motor yet!” and it will keep on saying that to 
him until it is repaired 

The service is of value to the conscientious 
mechanic because it provides a means of calling 
his superior’s attention to his good work and the 
fact that he is on his toes 

Recently the Los Angeles schools overhauled a 
truck to be used in cafeteria service and as it was 
not equipped with an oil filter, one was installed 
After the truck had run approximately 1000 miles 
in oil test was sent to the laboratories. Shortly 
afterward, the laboratory telephoned. The anal 
vsis showed considerable sludge and many con 
taminates. A check of the filter was indicated 
Our foreman knew that a new filter had been in 
stalled only a short time before, but a quick 
check showed that the pack was hardlv dirty 
Following the trail, he found that the hole 
through which the oil entered the filter had been 
drilled only 1/32 of an inch in diameter. It 
should have been approximately '% inch. Conse 
quently, the oil was entering the filter only in 
drops when it should have been in a stream. The 
oil was not going through the filter at all! A 
mechanic’s mistake was caught before it had a 
chance to cause serious damage. 


How Often Change Oil? 


Oil analysis not only searches out engine 
trouble, but it has relegated the 1000 mile oil 
change to the horse and buggy days. Oil not 
only does not wear out, but it is also an impor 
tant fact to remember that when the oil is 
changed without remedying the reason for the 
oil getting in a poor condition, the same poo! 
condition may be expected to recur immediately 
again, just as if the oil had not been changed 
at all 

Every engine does not need a complete inspec 
tion every time; such an inspection is due on an 
averaged time or mileage basis. Statistics show 
that only 30 per cent needed it completely. By 
testing the oil a few days before inspection the 
report will specify how far the maintenance staff 





Oil to be tested is withdrawn with the pump shown and sent to the laboratory 
in the containers illustrated. 
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should go in the job of prevention, thus saving 
inspection time and material, plus the informa- 
tion on the engine oil that only an analysis can 
supply. This will not only give mechanics more 
time for other work, but will give them a feeling 
of security which is unknown under any other 
system of controlled maintenance 

Crankcase oil is deceptive. Dark appearing oil 
may be perfectly good, while clear appearing oil 
may be very damaging, due to unknown con 
taminates and abrasives 

Before we availed ourselves of the analvsis 
service, we changed the oil in our buses every 
1000 miles. In contrast, some of our buses and 
trucks now go as high as 8000 miles without an 
oil change, and our maintenance is better today 
than before. 

\ word here in regard to the limitations of oil 
inalysis control is in order: First, oil analvsis is 
not designed primarily for the purpose of in 
creasing oil mileage. The fact that it does so is 
only an additional factor. The sole purpose be 
hind oil analysis is a scientific control of main 
tenance. Merely accepting the service is not 
enough. In order to obtain good results, the cor 
rections indicated on the reports must be mad 
promptly and the information utilized fullv. The 
service is not intended to take the place ot a 
maintenance program, but to supplement it 


The Returns of Good Maintenance 


Does this sort of maintenance policy pay? 

We recently took stock of the cost of this 
service with regard to oil savings alone. This 
does not cover increased gasoline mileage or sav 
ings in maintenance. We found that over a period 
of a vear on 31 buses, our savings averaged 
$300 a vear, over and above the cost of the 
analysis service. In other words, we paid for 
the service and saved $300 while doing so. We 
feel, however, that this saving in oil is minor in 
comparison with the maintenance control and 


extended engine life resulting from the service 


SCHOOL BUILDING OCCUPANCY 
DURING EARTHQUAKES 


rhe Structural Engineers’ Association of Nort! 
ern California has sent boards of education the 
following recommendations for the safety of build 
ing occupants during an earthquake 

“The recent earthquake in the Pacific North 
west, which 
number of 


caused considerable damage to a 
school buildings, emphasized again 
certain tacts regarding safety of building occupants 
during an earthquake. Leading structural engi 
neers who have observed the effects of many other 
destructive earth shocks point out that the prin- 
cipal danger is from falling plaster, glass, and 
exterior ornamentation on buildings. Major struc 
tural damage such as the collapse of a roof or 
wall is unlikely in California school buildings 
designed or strengthened under the requirements 
of the Field Act 

“The Structural Engineers’ Association of North 
ern California offers the following recommenda 
tions for maximum safety during earthquakes 

1. Occupants of buildings should stay inside 
ue to the danger of falling material from th 
tace of the building, the rooms are generally safe: 
than the outside areas adjoining the buildings 

Protection from fragments of plaster falling 

om the ceiling is advisable. School children 
should be instructed to crouch under their desks, 
ind occasional drills in this procedure would pre 
vent the panic and confusion which, in time of 
emergency, add greatly to the danger 

Structural engineers believe that observance of 


the above rules by all occupants of schools will 


reduce the number of 
earthquakes.’ 


injuries resulting from 
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: New temporary school building at Forest Glen School, Chicago. — John C. Christensen, architect for the Chicago Board of Education. 
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THE FEDERAL AID PROBLEM 


THE events of recent months, particularly 
the religious controversy which has been 
projected into the problems of legislation 
for federal aid to education, have removed 
from the consideration of the members of 
Congress and the interested contestants on 
all sides, the one most serious problem: a 
dozen states in the South have been and 
are most badly in need of outside help so 
that their children may receive a minimum 
of educational service. Something must be 
done for them and done promptly. Why 
cannot the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
the N.E.A., the National Council on Edu- 
cation, the new Citizens’ National Com- 
mittee, the several religious groups all get 
together on legislation which will give these 
twelve most needy states the help they so 
sorely need? Why make these children 
suffer for the deep-seated differences in 
opinion which cannot be resolved at this 
time, if ever? There is no compromise of 
principle in such an approach to the 
problem. 


A MOTHER AS A SCHOOL 


BOARD MEMBER 

A NEWSPAPER editor recently suggested 
that mothers having children attending 
school be urged to seek representation on 
boards of education. Incidentally, he pub- 
lished an illustration of a mother with her 
children, a mother who is a member of the 
local board of education. 

The earlier laws dealing with the crea- 
tion of school boards for urban centers and 
boards of trustees for rural districts, made 
no mention of woman participation in 
these representative bodies. The pioneer 
woman was too busy rearing her family. 
With the passing of time, however, the 
task of the woman has become lighter, 
enabling her to give time and thought to 
matters outside of her home. Thus, some 
five decades ago, the idea of selecting 
women for school board duties received 
an impetus in the larger cities of the United 
States. Where popular elections were re- 
sorted to in choosing members of the 
boards, there was much hesitancy on the 
part of women to engage in election rivalry 
and political campaigns. Where the ap- 
pointive system obtained, women responded 
quite readily to the call. 
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At present in every American city, 
women of high character and ability can 
be found who stand ready to brave the 
unpleasantness of an election campaign. 
Local conditions, however, frequently differ 
in that in one locality there are many 
women ready to serve; in others there are 
too few. Again, public sentiment on the 
subject is not the same in every com- 
munity. In some cities, women still scoff 
at the idea of members of the sex seeking 
public office and decline to support a 
woman. 

The experience of the past reveals that 
women have demonstrated fully their value 
as members of boards of education. They 
approach their task with greater considera- 
tion for the children and more sympathy 
for the teachers. They see things in a 
schoolhouse which men do not see. They 
have less interest in the political and 
economic aspects of their job, and while 
they may be carried away during the early 
months of their service, by sympathy for 
what appears to be a case of injustice, they 
rarely make the same mistake a second 
time. Mothers, especially, seem to appre- 
ciate the necessity of progress, of finding 
money for broader courses and better build- 
ings. In matters of controversy they seem 
to be less assertive and combative than 
men, but they are actuated by greater 
common sense. Because of their home life 
they seem to have more time to think 
through the administrative questions than 
men who are engaged all day in a bread- 
winning occupation. 

The membership of women on school 
boards is an established fact in American 
life. More mothers should be induced to 
accept. —W. G. B. 


THE UNWISDOM OF 
EXECUTIVE SESSIONS 


WHEN a board of education decrees that 
its committee meetings be held in secret 
and the press representatives be denied ad- 
mission, a loud protest is inevitable. The 
local newspaper editor holds that the re- 
porter represents the public, and since the 
public pays the school costs, it has the right 
to demand open sessions. 

For some years the board of education 
of St. Louis, Mo., has closed its committee 
meetings against newspapermen, with the 
result that the editors of the great local 
dailies have scored the action in bitter lan- 
guage and have used controversial situa- 
tions as reasons for doubting the advisabil- 
ity and even the integrity of committee 
decisions and recommendations. 

The demands of the press for full pub- 
licity of school board meetings goes back 
far into the history of American schools. It 
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has been our observation that the inevitable 
result of the controversy has been harmful 
to the school boards. As a general rule the 
newspapers have come out on top. 

Those familiar with school-administra- 
tive procedure know that there are two 
sides to this question. Those who defend 
executive sessions know that premature 
publishing of pending projects and policies 
are likely to retard rather than promote 
progress in the administration of a school 
system. Then, too, it often happens that 
members of a school committee cannot be 
free in expressing their views in the pres- 
ence of representatives of the press or of 
faultfinding taxpayers. Again, newspaper 
reporters are not always careful in record- 
ing the deliberations engaged in. 

When, for instance, the selection of a 
school site is under consideration, prema- 
ture publicity may not only prove inex- 
pedient but costly as well. Let it be known 
that the committee has in mind a certain 
site upon which it intends to build a school 
and the price of the property is sure to 
advance. 

Committee deliberations with the super- 
intendent may bring under close scrutiny 
the professional efficiency or the alleged 
immorality of a principal, a teacher, or a 
nonprofessional employee. Unwiseé publicity 
may prove detrimental to anyone concerned 
in such conferences. 

Cases come up for committee attention in 
which the morals of students may be in- 
volved. These cases must be adjusted in 
executive session. Experience has taught 
that open publicity here may have a bad 
influence on a whole student body. When 
such problems occur in a school system, 
they must be adjusted quietly and behind 
closed doors. True, the schools belong to 
the public and what transpires there should 
be a matter of public information. In other 
words, the public has a right to know what 
is going on. But, the thoughtful and ex- 
perienced school administrator knows that 
some things may and do happen which can- 
not safely be shouted from the housetops. 

Newspaper editors and their reporters 
very rarely if ever object to keeping secret 
information concerning property purchases 
or personnel and pupil interests particularly 
if they are informed what type of problem 
a committee has in hand and why it is 
asking the press to co-operate in holding 
entire matters in complete confidence. They 
do object to secrecy when they fear that 
politics, personal advantage, or any other 
interest than the public is served by the 
closed doors of the committee room. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that 99 per cent 
of school committee business can and 
should be transacted with the press in 
attendance. — W. G. B. 
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The Textbook Probe of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee 


Elaine Exton 


The Committee on Americanization of the 
National Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, under the Chairmanship of Harold 
L. Putnam, of San Francisco, is still pressing 
for a Congressional probe of their allegations 
concerning “interstate traffic in subversive 
textbooks and teaching materials being intro- 
duced in the public schools of the Several 
States” in an effort to have the type of text- 
book investigation conducted by a Committee 
of the California Legislature in 1947 carried 
out on a nationwide scale. 

Educational leaders who have followed 
developments closely believe that the House 
Un-American Activities Committee will not 
follow through at this time on the investiga- 
tion of textbooks in its present form that was 
begun as a routine check of charges filed by 
the National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution and its affiliated Cali- 
fornia Society. 

The unanimity with which educators at all 
levels expressed their concern over the possi- 
bility of Federal interference and control of 
education at its basic point, namely, teaching 
materials and the use made of them in schools 
and colleges, as well as the prompt action of 
the American Council on Education in ex- 
plaining the seriousness of this issue to mem- 
bers of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee have been significant factors in 
clarifying the situation. 

In the event such an inquiry should be 
launched again at the national level or in 
particular states, the most helpful procedure, 
according to educational authorities, would be 
for school officials and board members to 
make their opinions known as quickly and 
effectively as possible. An objective report of 
some of the leading facts in the recent text- 
book survey of the House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee follows: 

The major charges leading up to the in- 
vestigation are presented at the end of this 
article since they were not made public at the 
outset and have not yet been released by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
whose chairman states: “This might have 
given the public the impression that the Com- 
mittee accepted the petition filed with it at 
face value. The Committee has no desire to 
make public the contents of the petition until 
such time as it is in a position to determine 
both sides of the question.”’ 


Inquiry to State and Local 


School Systems 


Under the date of May 17, 1949, the follow- 
ing letter was sent over the signature of 
Congressman John S. Wood (D., Ga.), chair- 
man of the House Committte on Un-Amer- 


ican Activities! to the “Committee on Text- 
books” of a number of State Departments of 
Education as well as to some local school 
systems selected at random: 

The Committee on Un-American Activities is 
desirous of securing lists of approved textbooks 
used in elementary, secondary, high school, and 
teachers’ colleges in your state during the year 
1948-49, as well as any supplementary lists 
approved by you. 

Since we have immediate need of this material, 
the committee will very much appreciate your co- 
operation in making it available to us at the ear- 
liest possible date. 


Reactions of State School Officials 


The comments that follow are excerpts from 
replies to a letter Dr. Richard B. Kennan, 
secretary of NEA’s National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through Educa- 
tion, mailed to school and college recipients of 
the House Committee’s request for textbook 
lists inquiring as to their reactions. Permission 
has been granted to quote. 

According to the information sent Dr. Ken- 
nan, the majority of State Departments of 
Education received the above letter of May 
17 from the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. A few state superintendents of 
education indicated that they did not respond 
or that they would not answer if they received 
such an inquiry. 

Several, including those in Delaware, 
Kansas, New Mexico, and West Virginia, 
forwarded lists of textbooks adopted for use 
in public elementary and secondary schools 
without correspondence or comments. A few 
who submitted book lists in the belief they 
were a matter of public record dispatched them 
with short transmittal notes. 

More than a dozen state superintendents 
of public instruction sent brief letters explain- 
ing that their State Departments of Education 
did not approve textbooks and other teaching 
materials for use on a state-wide basis, the 
practice being for local school authorities to 
select the textbooks to be used in each town 
or city school district. Some of these state- 
ments enclosed directories of local school offi- 
cials or listed the names of state teachers 
college presidents. Others quoted pertinent 
passages from state laws concerning textbook 
selection. Arizona, Colorado, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Vermont, and Washington are among the 


1The other members of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities of the House of Representatives are: Francis 
E. Walter (D., Pa.); Burr P. Harrison (D., Va.); John 
McSweeney (D., Ohio); Morgan M. Moulder (D., Mo.); 
J. Parnel Thomas (R., N.J.); Richard M. Nixon (R., 
Calif.); Francis Case (R., S. Dak.); Harold H. Velde 
(R., Til.) 
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states whose educational officials handled the 
matter in this way. 

A number of chief state school officers 
expressed puzzlement as to the purposes of 
the textbook checkup and the use to which 
the information submitted would be put. Here 
are some typical reactions: “You will ob- 
serve,” A. R. Meadows, Alabama’s State 
Superintendent of Education, points out, “that 
Mr. Wood's letter is very carefully worded 
and does not indicate in any way the use to 
be made of the material requested. I would 
certainly oppose the use of any material 
obtained in such a manner as to result in 
a threat to academic freedom or to limit the 
authority and responsibility of each state or 
its various institutions in the selection of in- 
structional materials.” 

Vernon L. Nickell, superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Illinois, comments: “I have read 
nothing which would indicate what might be 
used as a measuring stick to determine whether 
any materials included in textbooks or teach- 
ing materials contain subversive or un-Amer- 
ican ideas. I have always felt that if you start 
out to make an evaluation, there must be a 
basis for evaluation. As yet, I am in the dark 
as to what the members of the Committee 
have in mind to use as a basis.” 

South Dakota’s State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harold S. Freeman, sur- 
mises: “I would assume from the nature of 
the inquiry that they are interested in attack- 
ing certain textbooks on the basis of material 
contained in them. If such is the case I 
would not approve of that procedure. I believe 
that the purpose of the adoption laws in this 
state are such as to give jurisdiction to local 
schools in the selection of their textbooks 
and teaching material. I believe that this is 
in keeping with our democratic thinking in this 
country and I would oppose any efforts on the 
part of anyone to dictate what may and may 
not be taught in the public schools.” 

Edmund E. Day, president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, observes: “I am led to wonder what 
inferences are likely to be drawn from read- 
ing a list of this sort, without knowing the 
organization of the courses, and particularly 
the content of the lectures. I feel very sure 
that sections of the Communist Manifesto 
are required reading in some of our courses; 
yet I know that such reading is contributing 
to our purposes in respect to training for good 
American citizenship. This is an exaggerated 
instance, but my point is that it is not possible 
to draw significant conclusions from informa- 
tion consisting solely of a list of books when 
nothing is known about how the material con- 
tained in the books is used for purposes of 
instruction.” 


School Leaders Speak Up for 
Academic Freedom 


Many educational administrators view the 
textbook inquiry of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee as a possible threat to 
the traditional American principle of academic 
freedom. This attitude is reflected in these 
statements: 

Roy E. Simpson, California State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction: 

We feel that investigations of school practices 
or materials constitute a threat to academic free- 
dom whenever the conditions under which the 
investigation is conducted are such that the dice 
are loaded against education. When, for example, 
an interim committee to investigate textbooks in 
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the schools of California is constituted with a 
Chairman and a majority of the members con- 
sisting of those who have already demonstrated 
their hostility to the public education program 
in terms of the matter under study, then we 
believe there is a very real threat to the program 
of education in terms of freedom in the schools 
to teach the truth. We would hesitate, however, 
to take a position that public education would 
be opposed to investigations by outside agencies 
when such investigations were honestly set up 
and made by impartial bodies 

We are certainly opposed to the employment of 
known communists in any capacity in the pro 
gram of public education. We are equally op 
posed to the imposition of any controls upon the 
textbooks or other instructional materials selected 
and used in public education from sources out- 
side of the profession itself. We feel that such 
sources cannot possibly have the competence to 
exercise solid judgment in the selection or review 


of such materials 

Thomas J. Pulien, Jr.. Maryland State 
Superintendent of Education: 

There is certainly no reason why any school 
should hesitate to mal nuhhic i¢ list ¢ 4 1 


I f book 
On the other hand, I do feel it is a dangerous 
practice to academic freedom for any large body 
to attempt in any way to censor the books. I 
know of no quicker way to destroy liberty than 
to exercise political control of instruction. This 
is the first step taken in all Fascistic and Com 
munistic countries. It is the responsibility of 
school authorities to see to it that the principles 
of democracy are taught and instilled in the 
hearts and minds of their children, and they 
cannot do this properly if they are not free of 
political control and domination 

I have enough faith in the good sense and 
judgment of the American people to believe that 
in the long run they will not tolerate this kind 
of thing. However, it is a little disturbing to me 
to observe the insidious attacks upon the public 
school system. We have just passed through the 
greatest war in our history, a war in which the 
American youth, for the most part trained in 
the public school system, exhibited a patriotism 
and democracy unparalleled in American history 
In my opinion, the attitude and conduct of our 
youth during this war were the best demonstra- 
tions of the kind of democracy that has been 
taught in the public schools 


The Attitude of Textbook Publishers 


“Textbook publishers share the concern 
expressed by school and university authorities 
about the proposed Un-American Activities 
Committee's textbook inquiry, because such 
an inquiry would be fruitless and would 
threaten the development of the type of 
education essential to a democratic society,” 
according to Lloyd W. King, executive secre- 
tary of the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute, who further states: 


An examination of the text and supplementary 
books used in a given course or on a given 
campus would not reveal the character of the 
instruction given. The instructors determine that 
The proposed inquiry is inimical to education be- 
cause of its possible influence in restricting the 
intellectual freedom of schools and colleges in 
their teaching work 

Textbooks now receive the most careful scru 
tiny. Publishers carefully select their authors 
Editors check manuscripts for accuracy and hon 
esty of presentation. Competent authorities in the 
field examine critically the published books before 
adopting them. Moreover, books after they are 
published are open records subject to the scrutiny 
ol anyone 

It should be pointed out that textbook publish 
ers are engaged in private enterprise. They have 
as much stake in this country and its security 
as do the members of the Congressional Com 
mittee, but in this period of international tensions 
as far as education is concerned publishers are 
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willing to trust the educational leadership of this 
nation and will continue to bring out materials 
of instruction in the light of the needs expressed 
by educators 


Inquiry to Colleges and Universities 

On June 1 a letter from the House Un- 
American Activities Committee went to 103 
American colleges and universities broadly 
representative of both privately and publicly 
controlled institutions and widely distributed 
geographically. This said: 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 1s 
desirous of obtaining lists of approved textbooks 
and supplementary reading material approved 
for use in your institution for the year 1948-49 
and for the coming vear, if available. Since we 
have immediate need for this material, the Com 
mittee will very much appreciate your coopera 
tion in making it available to us at the earliest 
possible date 

‘Literature, geography, history, philosophy 
economics, and all other subjects in the social 
science field” were specifically 
request to large universities 


listed in the 


Action of American Council on 
Education 


When this letter came to the attention ot 
the American Council on Education, confer- 
ences were immediately held with Congress- 
man Wood and with members of the research 
staff of the Committee. The telegram quoted 
below was sent on June 9, 1949, by Dr 
George F. Zook, president of the American 
Council on Education, to the presidents of 
all of the institutions that had received the 
request for textbook lists from the House Un- 
American Activities Committee 

The letter from Chairman of Un-American 
Activities Committee of House of Representatives 
to you requesting lists of textbooks and supple 
mentary reading materials used in your institution 
seems to the officers of American Council on 
Education to raise very grave issues. We are 
arranging to employ legal counsel to advise us 
on these issues and will communicate with you 
further in a few days on basis of 
receive 


advice we 


Later, after further conversations with 
Representative Wood, the American Council 
on Education on June 14 sent the following 
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supplementary telegram to the institutions that 
had received the original request: 


Committee on Un-American Activities has 
broad powers to secure information requested if 
necessary by subpoena but Representative Wood 
informs me that his Committee has no intention 
of compelling institutions to submit list, that 
there is no hurry involved in reply, that there are 
no plans for use of lists when submitted, that 
list of supplementary teaching materials less 
important than textbooks. Representative Wood 
states that he is surprised at unfavorable re- 
action to what was intended as routine request 
and is sending supplementary letter to you. In 
light of this information suggest you follow your 
own best judgment. 


The House Committee Clarifies Its 
Position 
The supplementary letter sent by Congress- 
man Wood follows 
A previous 


institution to 


supplementary 
ahich are hein 


made of vour 
textbooks and 
with authors, 


request has been 
furnish a list of 
reading, together 

j 


vhich are being used by your 
fields of sociology, geography, 
ment, philosophy, history, 
American literature 

Since this request was made, there have been a 
series of statements trom Presidents or other 
officials of various institutions of higher learning 
to the effect that it is impossible to comply with 
the Committee’s request because thousands of 
books are in use in the particular fields of study 
mentioned in the Committee's letter. Some state 
ments also contend that the Committee is inter- 
fering with academic freedom, and that the Com- 
mittee objects to the teaching of the principles 
of Karl Marx and other founders of Communism 

As a matter of fact, the Committee does not 
desire to interfere in any manner with academic 
freedom, nor does it intend to censor textbooks 
It is of no concern to the Committee if the 
Communist Manifesto or any other book or 
document containing the tenets of communism 
is being studied for comparative purposes in our 
educational institutions 

Ordinarily, investigations o1 
Committee in any field follow 


instiiuiion in the 
economics, govern 
political science and 


inquiries by the 
complaints made 


by American citizens or by responsible organiza 
tions. In the case of textbooks in educational 
institutions, serious allegations have been made 


in a lengthy petition filed 
by the National Sons of the American Revolution 
Also, over a period of years, numerous com 
plaints regarding certain textbooks have been re 
ceived from various other organizations and pri 
vate citizens. The Committee does not accept the 
petition filed with it at its face value, and is 
trying to determine the amount of work in 
volved in proving or disproving the allegations 
contained in this petition 

The only way the Committee could proceed 
was to solicit the cooperation of the educational 
institutions themselves. Because of a limited staff, 
the Committee could not at this time communi 
cate with every institution of higher learning 
Accordingly, letters were sent at random to rep 
resentative colleges and universities in each State, 
with no preconception of what might be found, 
if anything at all. It has been suggested to the 
Committee that it should have discussed this 
matter with some of our leading educators before 
corresponding with the various colleges and uni- 
versities. However, this might have given the 
public the impression that the Committee ac 
cepted the petition filed with it at face value 
The Committee has no desire to make public the 
contents of the petition until such time as it is in 
a position to determine both sides of the ques 
tion 


with the Committee 


If there is too much work involved in com 
plying with the Committee’s request in the case 
of your particular institution, we will gladly 
amend the initial letter. We will omit the re- 
quest for supplemental material and ask that you 


(Concluded on page 61) 
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National Synchronous Clocks installed 20 years 


Its The National Society of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution hereby applies for a Congres- 
sional Investigation of the Subversive Propaganda 


ngress- injuriously affecting the Public Schools in the ago are still rendering yeomanly service, with 
Several States, and submits the following state- ‘ A : 
ment in that behalf: no increase in maintenance cost. Today, some 
; po Subversive textbooks are in general use in the 3000 schools using National Program Clock Sys- 
KS anc 


public schools of most of the states 
They originate from. soqurces which are_inter- 
state and national in scope 


authors, 


tems, enjoy a remarkable record of satisfactory 
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performance, with only Mr. Fix-it on the job. 
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School ADMINISTRATION in Action 





PARENTAL AID IN SOLVING 
CHILDREN’S SCHOOL 
PROBLEMS 


The co-operation of parents in developing 
an understanding of children’s personal and 
school problems has been secured by Supt. 
Edward Kip Chace, principal of the Lower 
Camden Regional High School at Camden, 
N. J. And understanding has been followed 
by direct parental help in most cases. 

During the past two years, Mr. Chace has 
held office hours each Monday and Tuesday 
evening in the high school for the benefit of 
parents who cannot come to the school during 
the day. Patrons in the seven communities 
from which children come to attend the school, 
know that the superintendent will be in his 
office on those evenings, and they come to talk 
about the problems of their children or to get 
acquainted. The average number of calls has 
been three parents each evening during the 
school year. Mr. Chace has expressed satis- 
faction at the co-operation which parents have 
given following these conferences. 


A Disciplinary Policy 

Upon the insistence of Mr. Chace, the high 
school has stopped suspending pupils because 
he believes that most pupils find it a pleasure 
to be suspended. Suspension has meant several 
days of freedom from attendance at classes, 
which has meant that the youngsters could 
roam the streets and get into more trouble. 
Now, when a pupil misbehaves, he is given 
a letter to his parent. He is told that he must 
do one of two things: Bring the parent to 
school the next morning for a conference with 
the principal, or bring a letter telling exactly 
when the parent will come to the school. The 
pupil comes to school the next morning or 
the truant officer calls at his home. As a result, 
the pupil misses no work; he is kept out of 
further trouble, and he has the quieting in- 
fluence of an impending parental visit. 

In Mr. Chace’s opinion it is the duty of the 
school to keep all children in class on all 
school days. This policy has improved the 
discipline of the school quite noticeably. 


MARKING SYSTEM SET 
TO HELP PUPILS PROGRESS 


T. I. Stewart' 


In order to meet the needs of all pupils 


in the East Syracuse Junior-Senior High 
School, the administration has geared the 
school organization and the details of ad- 


ministration to advance under the educational 
purposes of the school. Our marking system 
is therefore, designed to encourage each pupil 
to do as well as he can, and to allow each 
teacher full opportunity in meeting the needs 
of all pupils. 

All pupils receive two marks: one for 

Ip, ’ +3 Pact c T 7 


School, East Syracuse, N. ¥ 


Junior-Senior High 
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achievement, and the other for effort. Achieve- 
ment marks are numerical if the pupil is 
working for state regents credit; they are by 
letter if the pupil is working for local credit. 
Effort is indicated by letter and is related to 
the pupil’s abilities. Each pupil can experience 
satisfaction and success by receiving a passing 
grade if he makes a sincere effort to do what 
he can. Pupils who fail are only those who are 
not improving in accordance with their re- 
spective abilities. This level of expectation is 
arrived at by the classroom teacher and the 
guidance department, which has accumulated 
information about the pupil from the time he 
entered school. This information includes gen- 
eral background, school achievement, rather 
complete testing results, and anecdotal records 
from previous teachers, as well as the pupil 
himself. 

We endeavor to guide and help every pupil 
through junior and senior high school. All 
high school graduates receive a local diploma; 
those who earned regents-credit receive, in 


addition, a state regents diploma 


The Work of the Union 


Superintendent Donald W. Dunnan* 


The union school superintendency is an edu- 
cational structure largely confined to the New 
England area. The union ordinarily consists 
of from three to five towns, each of which is 
an independent corporate body having its own 
school board. These communities have em- 
ployed a common administrative head either 
at the suggestion or direction of the state 
board of education, or of their own volition 
While the position of superintendent of schools 
has been established for about one hundred 
years, the position of union superintendent of 
schools has been functioning for less than half 
that time. + 

Ideally, the union superintendent would 
handle all administrative detail from a central 
office. However, the structure of each union 
in a large measure determines the administra- 
tive responsibilities of the superintendent. A 
great deal of misunderstanding in regard to 
the duties and responsibilities of the union 
superintendent exists in the minds of many 


a 
*Superintendent of Schools 
man of the 


New 


Franklin, N. H., and chair 
Work Committee of the 


School Superintendents 


Superintendents 
Hampshire Association of 


‘school board members. Analogy might well be 
drawn with the attitude of school boards 
toward city superintendents during the period 
from 1900 to 1910. In the past 25 years, the 
city superintendent has come into his own. The 
duties and responsibilities of the city superin- 
tendent are largely understood by school board 
members. 

The union superintendent in the New Eng- 
land area today finds himself harassed because 
of the failure of school boards to realize the 
tremendous demands made upon his time and 
energy by the multiplicity of operations with 
which he must concern himself. The superin- 
tendent trying to be all things to all men is 
often frustrated and ineffectual in his educa- 
tional leadership. The tremendous turnover in 
the union superintendency is due in no small 
measure to a lack of understanding of his 
position by those employing him. The union 
superintendents receive salaries that compare 
favorably with those paid to superintendents 
in the smaller cities. The unessential and du- 
plicating activities with which the union super- 


(Concluded on page 64) 





The Oklahoma City teachers express their appreciation for a $500 increase in salary as may be 
noted above. Photograph taken during the board of education meeting June 3. 
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develops easily with Steel Lockers by BERGER 






Jane and Martha use a Berger Two-Person Steel 
Locker. While both girls enjoy the convenience 
of handy individual compartments, each depends 
on the other for her fair share of corridor space 
. . . for room to reach her locker easily . . . for 
keeping the whole unit clean and neat. Close 
daily contact at their jointly-held Berger Locker 
teaches both girls to respect the other’s rights, 
and helps develop a stronger sense of coopera- 
tion during formative years. 


Like thousands of their fellow students, Jane and 
Martha first met Berger Steel Lockers in kinder- 
garten, and will use them constantly all through 
college and graduate school . . . in classrooms, 
corridors, gymnasiums, field houses, laboratories, 
workrooms, shops and offices. Berger serves the 
educational world at all levels—with the finest 
in school storage equipment, plus complete engi- 
neering and installation assistance. Whether 
you're planning new construction or adding to 
your present facilities, look to Berger, the 
leader, for the best answer to all your school 
storage problems. 


Manufacturing Division 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION © CANTON 5, OHIO 
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Your “Shortest Cut” 
to the Finest Laboratory 
... Without wasting a Dollar! 


See what Kewaunee’s method 
production and matched-unit assembly plan has 
to offer you. See how by reducing engineering 
and installation time we give you true economy 
without any sacrifice of quality. 


A Few of the Many 
Kewaunee Installations 


University of Michigan 
University of New Mexico 
University of Illinois 
University of Florida 
University of Washington 
University of Arizona 
University of West Virginia 
University of Texas 
Southern Methodist University 
University of Chicago 
Michigan State College 
Wayne University 

Drake University 

Fordham University 
University of Minnesota 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Pennsylvania 
Temple University 
University of Alabama 
University of North Carolina 
University of Tennessee 
University of Maine 
University of Mississippi 
Johns Hopkins University 
Harvard University 


(Concluded from page 62) 

intendent is occupied are of little concern to 
the school board members, since in many in- 
stances, they know nothing of them. A super- 
intendent who is responsible to from 15 to 30 
school board members, Jocated in from three 
to seven school districts cannot begin to keep 
abreast of the wishes of those who employ 
him. The result is that many union superin- 
tendents hold their jobs by “playing off” the 
board in one district against the board in 
another, endeavoring, by jockeying in a man- 
ner that at times would be the envy of the 
most astute politician, to keep a majority of 
those who employ him satisfied. 

In the state of New Hampshire, there are 
37 union superintendencies. The superintend- 
ents have under their direction from three to 
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Send for the New 
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METAL FURNITURE 


CATALOG 
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For a laboratory of streamlined beauty, 
time-saving conveniences, and lasting service, 
equip with— 

Kewaunee Casework and 

Laboratory Furniture 


Write for the new Kewaunee 
Catalog of Metal Furniture 


The services of Kewaunee Laboratory engineers 
are available to you without cost or obligation. 





Cc. G. Campbell, President 


Adrian, Michigan 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





nine districts. In the fall of 1948, the State 
Superintendents’ Association undertook a study 
to determine what might be done to improve 
a situation that it was generally agreed was 
proving professionally debilitating. The first 
step in this study was to analyze the work 
of the superintendents and this was done on 
the basis of determining what the demands of 
an average work year might be. A tabulation 
of the returns shows that New Hampshire 
union superintendents are spending an average 
of 78 hours a week during a 50-week year on 
duties directly or indirectly related to the 
positions which they hold. Of course, some 
might raise the question as to the reasonable- 
ness of including time spent in attendance at 
various school activities and other community 
functions as listed in Section IX below. Yet, 


it seemed to the superintendents making the 
study that a majority of school board mem- 
bers expected the superintendent to attend 
such functions and that they rendered a real 
service in this attendance. 

An analysis of the time devoted to the 
various phases of the work of the superin- 
tendent with the per cent of time devoted to 
each is given below: 


Activities of the Union Superintendent of 
Schools 
Average 
Percent of 
Time 
Devoted 
to this 
Activity 
I. To assist in the development of 
policy and to be responsible for 
its execution 16 
Il. To evaluate the effectiveness and 
promote the improvement of the 
educational program 
III. To be responsible for professional 
ization and the employment of 
personnel 13 
IV. To be responsible for developing 
and maintaining financial account- 


a 


ing procedures 9 
V. To make reports to staff, school 
board, community, and state 4 


VI. To be responsible for the selection, 
purchase, distribution, and inven- 
torying of educational supplies 
and materials 

VII. To direct the operation and main- 
tenance of the school plant 8 

VIII. To carry on such collateral ac- 


an 


tivities as are deemed necessary 

for the proper functioning of the 
schools 14 
IX. To render community service 6 
Per cent total 100 


Each of the nine divisions listed was divided 
into various subtopics. The next step in the 
study will be to determine, if possible, how 
school board members feel as to the relative 
importance of each of the items listed. It is 
hoped through this approach to acquaint board 
members with the many and diversified respon 
sibilities of the union superintendent. Through 
understanding, it is hoped that a better work- 
ing basis will be achieved. 

+ 
HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS EAT MORE 


High school students of New York City are 
not only spending more for their lunches, but 
thev are selecting more healthful foods, according 
to a report made public recently by Superin 
tendent Wiliam Jansen 

The report, prepared by Morris Gershon, 
showed that during the year ending August 31 
last, the pupils in the cafeterias of academic and 
vocational high schools spent a total of $5,282,860 
for their lunches, which was an increase of $262,- 
264 over the previous years. 

The students bought more milk and less candy 
and pastry. About 17 per cent of the boys and 
girls ordered complete lunches, at a cost of 35 
cents apiece. The total of hot lunches served dur- 
ing the year was 5,830,000. 


HOLD CUSTODIANS’ SCHOOL 


The Worcester, Mass., school department re- 
cently inaugurated a one-day “School for Cus- 
todians.” Experts lectured the 98 persons who 
care for the city’s schools on the best method of 
putting the buildings in top condition during the 
summer months. The school was recommended 
in the Linn survey, which was critical of the job 
being done in many schools. Principal speaker 
was Dr. Homer Anderson, superintendent of 
schools in Newton, Mass. 
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TEXTURE Makes The Scene 


MOVIES HAVE CONVICTION when your 16mm 
films are projected with the « 


VISUAL PROOUCTS 


YOu SEE the soft, smooth skin of a child, the 
hard, weather-beaten structure of a sidewalk 
appear on the screen with dramatic realism and 
improved contrast when the scene is projected 
with the RCA “400”. 

That’s because your black-and-white or full- 
color films are shown in their full range of 
tones from delicate highlights to deep shadows 
—with texture that’s unmistakably true as life. 
It’s another proof of the superior quality of 
RCA “400” projection. 

And, in addition, the RCA “400” gives you 
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RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. H.J. 


in Caneda: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal} 
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the benefits of easy threading . . . greater sim- 
plicity of operation . . . maximum protection 
to your valuable films . . . reliable performance. 

See your 16mm sound or silent films at their 
brilliant best. Hear voices, music or sound 
effects reproduced with life-like fidelity. Com- 
pare and buy the RCA “400”. 


RCA “400” JUNIOR. The only single-case standard !6émm 
sound projector of fully professional quality. 


RCA “400” SENIOR. Provides theatre-quality reproduction of 
16mm sound and pictures for larger audiences, auditoriums or 


larger rooms. 
MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 


VISUAL PRODUCTS (Dept. 11) 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me complete information on the RCA 
“400” Sound Projector. 
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National School Boards Association 
Gathers Data on State Associations 


E. M. 


The office of the National School Boards 
Association has checked with all 48 states 
concerning existing state associations of school 
boards. It finds that there are 39 such associa- 
tions, but that two— Oregon and Rhode 
Island — are at present inactive. Nine states 
— Arkansas, Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, South Carolina, 
West Virginia — have no school boards asso- 
ciation, although several of these express 
interest in forming one. 

An accurate list of titles of the state asso- 
ciations with the names and addresses of the 
current presidents and secretaries may be 
obtained from the N.S.B.A. headquarters, 450 
E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Great Variations Exist 


Every degree of variation is to be found 
among the state associations as regards mem- 
bership, financial support, services, publica- 
tions, etc. Yet their potential is enormous, 
interest in most cases is growing, and those 
which have attained a considerable measure 
of strength and influence point the way for 
the others. 

At the top of the list in strength stands 
Illinois, with an annual budget of over $50,000, 
three full-time field men (including the exec- 
utive director) and two office secretaries, a 
quarterly Journal, frequent news bulletins, and 
pamphlets, nine divisional organizations over 
the state, each holding at least two meetings 
a year, and a state-wide annual two-day 
meeting in the fall. 

A number of states are not far behind IIli- 
nois. Those with full-time paid executive secre- 
taries include California, Indiana, Louisiana, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Washington. 
Those with regular publications include Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana (whose monthly journal The Board- 
man sets a high standard of excellence), 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Eight states have part-time paid secretaries, 
men or women; the secretaries of the remain- 
ing associations act on a voluntary basis to 
hold the organizations together. Many of the 
latter are connected with state colleges or uni- 
versities or with state departments of educa- 
tion. These institutions have been interested 
in helping state associations of school boards 
to get started. 

The degree of membership in the several 
associations is difficult to compare, state by 
state. The actual number of boards holding 
membership is not significant except in rela- 
tion to the percentage of the school population 
which they represent and to the total number 
of boards in the state. States having a small 
number of local boards, for example, Utah 
with 40 and Louisiana with 67, naturally have 
100 per cent membership in their associations. 


Tuttle 


Others in this category would include Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, and Washington. New 
York and Pennsylvania are examples of states 
having hundreds of school boards which 
approach very closely a 100 per cent member- 
ship. On the other hand, in a state like Illinois, 
with more than 5500 school boards, there are 
just over 900 in the Association, but they 
represent more than 80 per cent of the school 
population of the state, including the city of 
Chicago. South Dakota is a good example of 
a strictly rural state which has nearly one 
third of its rural boards in the Association, 
and whose new law giving the Association legal 
status and authorizing local school funds for 
its support will be an added incentive. 
Association dues also show wide variations 
from a state like Georgia, which has none at 
all, and others which have a nominal flat fee 
of from $1 to $10 per board, to a uniform 
fee of $200 per board in Louisiana, and sched- 
ules graduated from $5 to $250 in other states 
California has 7 classes ranging from $5 to 
$100; Illinois, 15 classes from $15 to $250; 
Iowa, seven classes from $5 to $50; New 
York, 10 classes from $10 to $250; Wisconsin, 
7 classes from $5 to $40; and the others show 
all degrees between these limits. In scheduling 
dues, classes are based largely on the size of 
a board’s jurisdiction as represented by the 
number of teachers employed, the number of 
pupils in average daily attendance, the assessed 
valuation of the district, or the total popula- 
tion. These four bases are used in nearly equal 
degree and there seems to be no general agree- 
ment that any one is greatly superior to the 
others. Each has its advantages and limitations 


Opportunities for Growth and Service 


Association after association reports that its 
officers and executive committees are making 
plans to revise the schedule of dues upward 
and work toward 100 per cent membership 
so as to provide a state headquarters, a full- 
time executive secretary, some regular printed 
or mimeographed service to members, more 
frequent and effective regional and state-wide 
meetings, wider co-operation with other lay 
and professional state organizations, partic- 
ularly as regards needed legislation, and active 
support of the National School Boards 
Association. 

With the almost universal shortage of ade- 
quate classrooms and qualified teachers, and 
with the impending flood of pupils resulting 
from the high birth rates of 1946, 1947, and 
1948, there has never been a time when local 
school boards and their regional, state, and 
national associations faced such a challenge 
or such an opportunity to work together con- 
structively. The next few years should see 
tremendous advances on the school board 
front in the general movement that is devel- 
oping for the support of American public 
education. 
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A WISE PHILOSOPHY 


“I read; I study; I examine; I listen; 
I reflect; and out of all this I try to form 
an idea into which I put as much common 


sense as I can.” 
THe MarQuis pe LAFAYETTE 
in a letter to a friend, 1777. 


Would that we might all adopt the prac- 
tice of this young French nobleman, true 
friend of American independence! Lafay- 
ette was but twenty when he wrote thus 
to his friend, yet already he had learned 
an approach to life’s problems which con- 
tributed definitely to make him the great 
statesman he later became. His plan of 
seeking and sifting by every possible 
means all the evidence in a given situa- 
tion, then of endeavoring to arrive at a 
sensible decision concerning it, should 
commend itself especially to members of 
school boards, whose joint decisions affect 
so vitally the lives and welfare of individ- 
uals, of communities, and of our nation. 
— E. M. T. 


Annual Meetings Scheduled 


All state school board associations hold 
annual meetings of one or two days’ duration, 
at which time officers are elected and plans 
made for the ensuing year, after a review of 
past accomplishments and the stimulation of 
new ideas. 

These meetings are distributed over every 
month of the school year, but are most 
numerous in October and November. Appar- 
ently, the recently organized Michigan Asso- 
ciation of School Boards will lead off this fall 
with its meeting at East Lansing scheduled 
for September 29. In October, the California, 
Iowa, Kansas, New York, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming Associations have 
scheduled meetings. In November, meetings 
will be held by the Connecticut, Illinois, 
Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, Texas, and Virginia Associations. 
These will be followed in December by meet- 
ings in Delaware, Indiana, New Jersey, and 
Washington. Thus, by the first of the year, 
some 21 state associations will have taken 
action looking to the future, and the net result 
should be greatly encouraging. 

The executive secretary of the N.S.B.A., 
Ed Tuttle, hopes to be able to attend a number 
of these meetings, and in any case would like 
to have programs and announcements for- 
warded to the national office. He urges each 
state association to appoint two official voting 
delegates to the national convention, and to 
plan to send these and as many other state 
officers and local board members as possible 
to that meeting. 

The fifth annual meeting of the National 
School Boards Association is now scheduled 
to be held in Atlantic City, on Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday, February 24 to 26, 1950. 
Complete information will be furnished all 
state association secretaries as it becomes 
available and further announcements will be 
made through the columns of the ScHOOL 
BoARD JOURNAL in coming months. 


One Common Purpose 


School boards occupy a unique position in 
the American plan of public education. They 
(Concluded on page 68) 
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In the Franklin School at Union, N. J., Edwards again 
demonstrates the unmatched service record of 





its Telechron-motored clock and 
program systems... 





“Our Franklin School clock and program sys- 
tem was installed in 1931,” reports the Board of 
Education of the Township of Union, N. J. “Other 
than a motor replacement in the tower clock 
(which did not interrupt school service) we have 
had no trouble with any clock in the system. 

“18 years without trouble is arecord that speaks 
for itself. Hence, we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending Edwards Telechron-motored Systems to 
any school seeking the utmost in dependable, 


service- free accuracy.” 
* * * 


There’s good reason for this typical service rec- 
ord. Edwards Systems, unlike ordinary ones, op- 
erate without a master clock. Individual clocks 
are synchronized perfectly with incoming alter- 
nating current... eliminating the need for master 
clocks which must be serviced or regulated. 

For full details on the wide range of remarkably 
flexible Edwards Clock and Program Systems, 





write for illustrated bulletin. 


Edwards G@ce Inc., Norwalk, Conn. In Canadc: Edwards of Canada, Ltd. 
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ASK THE TEACHERS 


ASK THE YOUNGSTERS 


.. they will tell you that refreshing green Litesite Chalkboard 
has made their classroom a pleasant place in which to live 
and work. That Litesite is “easy on the eyes” and “smooth 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
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lighter, bright 
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they will tell you that Litesite, together with the other 
factors. of the modern coordinated classroom, has improved 
the visual environment and insured increased efficiency. 


ILLUSTRATED LITESITE FOLDER 
Dept. AS-I9 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS 
ASSOCIATION GATHERS DATA 


(Concluded from page 66) 


are composed of lay citizens serving for the 
most part without remuneration, as_ they 
should. They represent no special or selfish 
interest. They have only one excuse for being, 
one purpose in view —the highest type of 
education for the children and youth of com- 
munity, state, and nation. They function as 
the connecting link between the public which 
supports the schools and the profession which 
conducts the schools. They must look both 


Illinois 


Chicago Heights, 


ways, understand both sides, and 
each to the other. 

In the constitutions of state and national 
school board associations are many statements 
of purpose, but they all revolve around (1) the 
general advancement of education, (2) efficient 
and effective support and administration of the 
public schools, (3) service to one another 
which will be to their mutual advantage in 
handling school board problems, (4) support 
of beneficial, and opposition to injurious, 
school legislation, and (5) co-operation with 
all individuals and organizations concerned 
with the improvement of public school 
education 


interpret 
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Membership on a board of education is no 
bed of roses. It is good hard work, requiring 
a high degree of personal integrity, business 
ability, sound judgment, unbiased decision, 
and generous co-operation. Too frequently, 
more brickbats than bouquets are conferred 
upon boards by critical and uninformed 
citizens. But there is a real reward which was 
well expressed by President Willard E. Goslin 
at a general session of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators at their St. 
Louis meeting last February when he said, in 
introducing J. Paul Elliott of the Los Angeles 
board of education, president elect of the 
N.S.B.A., as a platform guest, “When one 
looks around an American community to try 
to identify an area of civic responsibility, an 
avenue through which an individual can con- 
tribute the most to the welfare of his com- 
munity, his state, and his nation, I doubt if 
there can be identified in America an oppor- 
tunity for service that outranks the opportu- 
nity for laymen to serve as members of 
boards of education in this country as we are 
constituted at the present time.” 


— —? 
STANDARDS FOR TEACHING 
LOADS 


considerations for determining the 
teaching loads of elementary and secondary 
school instructors have been proposed by 
Philip Gardner, of Garden City, N. Y. Speak- 
ing before the Boston convention of the 





Basic 


*-N.E.A., Mr. Gardner argued for the following: 


1. Time for instructional work in classes (and 
these standards should take into account the 
factors of the relative amounts of time needed 
for preparation, correction of papers, etc., as- 
sociated with different subjects). 

2. Time to keep abreast of the development in 
the subject field. (This is especially pertinent in 
the social studies.) 

3. Time for interviews with pupils and parents 
and administrators and supervisors. (This should 
be formally provided for.) 

4. Time, in the form of free periods (in rec- 
ognition of the total mobilization of physical, 
intellectual, and emotional energy required for a 
dynamic and creative class period). 

In addition to the provisions for time during 
the day for orderly discharge of the duties of 
the teacher, there should be established formulas 
for measuring the relative “load pressures” aris- 
ing from: 

1. Class size 

2. Pupil-teacher ratio 

3. Number of pupils contacted during the day 
and week 

4. Weighting of the “pressures” due to subject 
taught or activity sponsored 


NEW COMMUNITY UNIT DISTRICT IN 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 

Supt. E. H. Mellon reports that the Champaign, 
Ill., public school district, on July 1, became a 
part of Community Unit District No. 4, Cham- 
paign. The new enlarged unit district has an 
assessed valuation of over $100,000,000; it has 
14 new positions, comprising 10 elementary teach- 
ing jobs, vocational agriculture, driver training, 
and two music positions. The board of education 
has made a study and will shortly recommend 
the employment of a director of guidance. 

On June 11 the district voted on a bond issue 
of $672,000 to construct much needed additions 
to the elementary schools. 

A new code of rules and regulations went into 
effect on July 1 

The new 1949-50 budget, it is expected, will 
be about $80,000 higher than the 1948 budget, 
due to the regular increments given to 150 teach- 
ers, and the addition of new staff personnel to 
fill new teaching positions 
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The Right 
Webster Trap 


will save money 


For maximum production from steam- 
using equipment or for faster, more effi- 
cient radiator heating, the right trap will 
save money. First step in picking the 
right trap is to pick a Webster Trap. But, 
get the right size—not any size — for 
best service. 


No single trap can meet all trap require- 
ments. If it’s right for low pressure serv- 
ice on drips of mains or radiators, it may 
not be right for high pressure service on 
process steam-using equipment. That is 
why Webster makes a “family” of traps — 
each designed to give prompt, contin- 
uous condensate drainage in a particular 
application. 


Webster Traps save steam. Hold steam 
in radiators and steam-using equipment 
until it has given up all of its useful heat. 
Give years of trouble-free service. Mate- 
rials are selected for ability to withstand 
severe service. 


Full technical and price information 
available on request to any one of 
Webster's 60 Representatives in princi- 
pal cities. Or write us direct. 


Address Dept. AS-9 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden, N. J. : Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


CD eaten 


HEATER G 


Webster Series “5 
thermostatic trap for radiators and 
convectors. For pressures up to 15 


Ibs. per sq. in. %, 


15 Ibs. per sq. in. 


Webster Series “26” 


Webster Series “7” 
type thermostatic 
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tors, drip points and steam-using 
equipment. For pressures up to 


1” sizes. 


float-and 


thermostatic drip trap for drips of 
mains, air conditioning coils, blast 
radiation, unit heaters, hot water 
generators, fan heater coils. For 


pressures up to 15 Ibs 
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Webster Series ““78” thermostatic 


trap. For steam-using equipment 
For pressures up to 150 Ibs. per 





sq. in. %, %, %, 1” sizes. 
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Webster Series “79” float and 
thermostatic trap. For drips of 
mains and risers, unit heaters, 


steam-using equipment 


sures up to 150 Ibs. per sq. a 
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VOTERS DECLARE SCHOOL FACILITIES 
IN NATION INADEQUATE 

About four in every ten American voters, in a 
recent Gallup poll, agree with Oscar R. Ewing, 
Federal Security Administrator, that the nation’s 
educational plant and equipment is inadequate. 
He called it “probably the worst in history.” 

Replying to the question, “Do you think the 
public school buildings and equipment are good 
enough, or not?” 49 per cent said yes, 43 per cent 
said no. The vote by size of community and by 
geographical sections on the question concerning 
schools was as follows: In cities under 10,000, 
58 per cent said yes, and 37 per cent said no; 
in citie$S of 10,000 to 100,000, 51 per cent said yes, 
and 43 per cent no; in cities 100,000 to 500,000, 
54 per cent said yes, and 36 per cent no; in 
cities 500,000 and over, 39 pér cent said yes, and 
51 per cent no. Mr. Ewing followed his state- 
ment with a demand for federal money to build 
400,000 additional classrooms 


HOLD SCHOOL BUILDING 
CONFERENCE 

A school building conference was held during 
the week of July 25-29, at the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. About one hundred 
persons were in attendance, including architects, 
contractors, and school administrators from all 
sections of North Carolina, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Alabama, and Tennessee. The confer- 
ence was divided into work conference groups 
and discussion groups, which took up the prob- 
lems of operation and maintenance of school 
plants, heating and ventilation, planning of 
school building programs, new trends in building 
materials, school building materials, alterations 
and repairs, and financing of school building 
programs 

Prof. W. E. Rosenstengel, Chapel Hill, acted 
as general chairman of the conference, assisted 
by W. F. Credle, Raleigh, Guy B. Phillips, 
Roland Morgan, James M. Webb, Pendleton 
Mitchell, N. E. Viles of Washington, and John 
W. Lewis of Baltimore 

The conference was very successful and not 
only helped the schoolmen but also the archi 
tects. It enabled the schoolmen and the architects 
to get better acquainted with each other. It was 
decided to hold another conference in 1950 


DEXTER AGAIN APPROVES $2 
BUILDING FUND TAX LEVY 

The voters of the Dexter school district, Dex- 
ter, Mo., in 1946 approved a building fund tax 
levy of $2 for a period of two years. At its 
expiration in 1948 a similar proposition was ap- 
proved for a two-year period and carried by a 
greater majority. The total school tax levy for 
the school district is $3.70 on each $100 of 
assessed valuation. 

Supt. T. S. Hill states that the building fund 
tax levy is a necessity for the district at this 
time because of the urgent need of new school 
buildings and the further fact that the maximum 
amount of bonds could not be sold to build the 
needed buildings. By levying the tax in advance 
and then selling the bonds at the time of con- 
struction, it will be possible to build a part of 
these buildings, which are needed to meet an 
increased enrollment and to replace obsolescent 
buildings. 

The success of the building proposition was 
due to the very efficient publicity program which 
was presented to the school patrons, various civic 
organizations, and the student body. The pub- 
licity material was obtained from survey matter, 
committee meetings, and suggestions of the archi- 
tect and included preliminary plans of some of 
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the proposed buildings. Much helpful material 
was presented on present and anticipated enroll- 
ments, type of school program to be offered, 
location of buildings, and such features as clean- 
liness and safety. 


SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRESS 
IN CONNECTICUT 


The Bureau of School and Community Services 
of the Connecticut State Department of Educa- 
tion, in a recent statement, reports that a total 
of 60 buildings were completed during the period 
from January, 1946, to May, 1949, at a cost of 
$10,132,469. Twenty-six buildings now under 
construction are scheduled for early completion, 
at a cost of $9,311,766. Thirty-four schools, for 
which plans have been prepared, are ready for 
construction in 1949, at a cost of $14,237,000. 
A total of 65 schools now in preliminary stages, 
and to be completed in 1951, represent a cost of 
$23,460,000. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 
> New York, N. Y. The Division of Housing 
of the board of education has requested an ap- 
propriation of $84,000,000 to be used for the 
repair of old school buildings to place the school 
plant in a proper state of efficiency. It is expected 
that 22 schools in the east side area will receive 
a larger share of the repair appropriations. 
> Springfield, Mo. The school board has taken 
steps toward the beginning of its $1,000,000 
school building program. Sites will be selected 
for four new schools and the sale of school 
bonds for the program will be started imme- 
diately. 
® Medicine Lodge, Kans. The voters have ap- 
proved a bond issue of $225,000 for a new grade 
school. The board has a sinking fund of $20,000, 
accumulated over a period of years for building 
purposes. 
® New Orleans, La. The Orleans parish school 
board has begun plans for a $3,700,000 school 
building program. The board will sell the $2,500,- 
000 bond issue and will use the money from a 
one-mill tax levy approved early this year. 
® Salina, Kans. The school board has let the 
contract for the construction of the Southeast 
Elementary School, to cost $147,700 
® Wichita, Kans. The school board has let the 
contract for the Conway Springs High School, 
to cost about $200,000. 
®& Center Line, Mich. The board of education 
has completed a survey of the school plant to 
determine the present and future building needs 
The survey was conducted by Supt. R. L. Isbister 
and the architects, with the aid of the teachers, 
the parents, the students, the administraive de- 
partment, and the board. As a result of the 
findings it has been decided to erect two ele- 
mentary school buildings, to be financed with 
the aid of a $650,000 bond issue to be approved 
by the voters. The board believes that the en- 
largement of the scope of the educational plan- 
ning has given the building program greater 
support and will produce buildings that are useful 
and designed to fit in with the new curriculum 
trends 
® Carlsbad, N. Mex. The school board is plan- 
ning to erect its eighth elementary school within 
the next 12 months. The building, to contain 
20 classrooms, will cost $275,000. 
®& Longview, Tex. Bids have been received for 
the new Pine Tree High School, to cost $350,000 
The plans were prepared by Preston M. Geren, 
architect, Fort Worth. 
® Onaga, Kans. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $195,000 for a new rural 
high school. Construction work will start im- 
mediately. 
® Weslaco, Tex. The voters have approved a 
$150,000 bond issue to finance a school building 
program 
® McCook, Neb. The school board has called for 
bids for the projects involved in the school build- 
ing and improvement program, to cost about 
$360,000 
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Hillyards have a Nation- 
wide Organiza‘ion of Floor 
Treatment “Maintainers,” 
there is one in your vicinity. 
His advice and recommenda- 
tions are given at no obli- 
ga‘ion. Call, write or wire 
him today for his help. 
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wless 


a THE FAMOUS 
CULLINAN DIAMOND 


* The world has never seen 
its equal, matchless in beauty 
and quality and like the Cul- 
linan Diamond, Hillyard kept 
floors are overwhelming in 
their beauty, cleanliness and 
sparkle ... kept that way by 
the matchless quality of Hiii- 
yard Floor Treatments, Main- 
tenance Products and Floor 
Machines. A_ product for 
every type of floor, every 
type of building. 





Distributors HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO., ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


470 Alabama St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 


® Great Bend, Kans. The school board has sold 
$1,256,700 in school bonds, at an average interest 
rate ot 23 per cent. The bonds will mature 
serially from September, 1950, to September, 
1964, inclusive. The proceeds will be used to 
erect a new high school 

®& Lovell, Wyo. The voters have approved a 
proposed bond issue of $235,000 for a new grade 
school building 

® Jetmore, Kans. The voters of the high school 
district have approved a bond issue of $350,000 
for the construction of a high school 

®& Clinton, Mo. A $240,000 school-bond issue 
has been approved by the voters. The bond issue 
will be used to erect two elementary schools and 
to remodel three buildings. 

® Plainview, Tex. The school board has sold 
$900,000 in bonds, to mature from 1950 to 1981. 
The bonds will be used to finance a high school 
plant and to make improvements to some of the 
existing buildings. 


1947 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


® Reno, Nev. The school board has received 
bids for a new high school building, to cost 
approximately $2,000,000. 

® Ellis, Kans. The voters have approved a bond 
issue of $229,000 for remodeling a high school, 
remodeling of a grade school, and the construc- 
tion of a gymnasium, band and music rooms at 
the high school. 

® Pine Tree, Tex. Contracts have been let for 
a new high school building, to cost $300,000. 

& Claflin, Kans. Construction work has started 
on a rebuilding project for the high school, to 
cost a quarter of a million dollars. The program 
calls for a new gymnasium, remodeling of the 
main high school and conversion of the present 
gymnasium into classrooms. 

® Garrett, Ind. The school board has begun 
the reconstruction of the school gymnasium and 
the installation of a heating plant, bleachers, 
dressing room, showers, and toilet facilities. The 
cost of the construction will reach $52,000 
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Save time and labor... 
Preserve chalkboards 


















HYGIEIA Dustless Chalk actu- 
ally preserves chalkboards in- 
stead of harming them; also 


will not scratch or mar the 
surface of the board, as in- 
ferior chalks do; will not fill 
the “tooth” of the chalkboard 
so that the writing surface be- 
comes slick and shiny. 


HYGIEIA Dustless Chalk writes 
clearly and smoothly — erases 
easily and completely — is 
economical and hygienic. It 
contains no grit, clay, grease, 
or any harmful ingredient. 





Don’t neglect your most 
potent visual teaching aid! 


HYGIEIA 


U.S. PAT. OFF 


CHALKBOARD CLEANER 


The large Custodian size cleans 
boards in a jiffy! Washing is unnec- 
essary. Latex side erases chalk marks 
— leather side cleans the board thor- 
oughly. Saves time and labor—wear 
and tear on the boards 


Hygieia Dustless Chalk 
and the New Hygieia 
Cleaner will increase 
chalkboard efficiency 50 
per cent. Be sure to 
specify Hygieia. 

Dept. A.J.-39 
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SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Dodge reports that in 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains contracts were “let” during 
July, 1949, for 736 educational buildings at con- 
tract cost of $91,229,000. 

During the month of July, 1949, contracts 
were let for 16 school buildings, in 11 states 
west of the Rocky Mountains, at a total cost 
of $5,236,552. Further building projects were 
reported in preliminary stages, in the number 
of 12, to cost $5,538,500. 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of June, 1949, school bonds, 
in the amount of $77,340,123, were sold in the 
United States. The average rate of interest for 
twenty representative bonds was 2.21 per cent 

-~ 

® The Elmira, N. Y., school board, on July 20, 
sold $1,225,000 in school bonds, with 1.40 per 
cent coupons, at 100.4199. The bonds will mature 
1951-67. 
®& Wall Township, N. J., school district has 
sold $400,000 in bonds, due January 1, 1950-69, 
for a bid of 100.16 for 2™%s. 
® The Montalvo Elementary School Dist., of 
Ventura County, Calif., has sold $134,000 worth 
of school bonds, to mature in 1950-63. The bonds 
will pay a premium of $7 for 134s and 2s 
& The school board of Union Free School Dis 
trict No. 2, Hempstead, N. Y., has sold $1,543,000 
in school bonds to New York bankers, at 100.33 
for a 2% per cent coupon. The bonds will 
mature from 1950-79. 
®& School bonds in the amount of $600,000, 
maturing from 1950-69, have been sold bv the 
Simsbury, Conn., school district, at 100.527 for a 
1.60 per cent coupon. 
® Brownfield, Tex. The school board has sold 
a $550,000 bond issue, at an average interet rate 
of 3.1148 per cent. The bonds will mature 
through 1980, with all bonds maturing after 
1965. The board has let the contract for a 
6-room addition to the Randal School and is 
completing plans for a new high school, to cost 
about $475,000. 
® South St. Paul, Minn. The voters have 
approved a school-bond issue of $1,725,000 for 
school expansion purposes. The program calls 
for the enlargement of three elementary schools, 
the construction of a new elementary school and 
a junior high school, the erection of an industrial- 
irts-physical education building, and the re 
modeling of the present junior and senior high 
chool buildings to accommodate the senior high 
chool and vocational school. 
® Independence, Mo. The school board has so!d 
1 $175,000 bond issue to the City National Bank 
* Trust Company, at an interest rate of 1.579 
ind a premium of $857.50. 
® The West Baton Rouge, La., school beard 
has sold a bond issue of $750,000 to the Naticnal 
Bank of Commerce of New Orleans, at an interest 

tte of 2.67 per cent 

® The Jeff Davis parish school board at Jen 
‘ings, La., has sold $770,000 worth of school 

ends, at an average interest rate of 2.9411 per 

nt, and a premium of $385. 

& The Calcasieu parish school board at Lake 
Charles, La., has sold $1,460,000 in bonds for 

w school construction. 
® Bonner Springs, Mo. The voters of the rural 
high school district have approved a school-bond 
issve of $370,000 for new school buildings 

> Bryan, Tex. The city commission has so'd 
he remaining $250,000 of the $750,000 school 
mprovement bond issue. The bonds were sold at 

ar. plus accrued interest, and a premium of 

311.653 
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CONTRACTS 


VALUE---- 





School bond sales and contracts let during 
the first half of 1949. 


NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL DEBT LOW 


During the year 1946-47 the school units of 
the state of North Carolina spent $5,199,535 for 
depot service, including sinking fund, principal, 
and interest. The largest payments were made 
far eaunte hande amounting tn Sf? 770 740 and 
for district bonds, amounting to $1,854,891. The 
debts of both county and city school district 
units have been dropping steadily since 1930 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 

® During the 1949-50 school year, the Chicago 
board of education will have about $3,600,000 
additional income under the increased Illinois 
state aid voted by the 1949 legislature. It is 
expected that the entire sum will be devoted to 
increased salaries of teachers and nonteaching 
personnel. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education 
has adopted a budget of $13,479,000 for the fiscal 
year 1950, which represents an increase in the 
expenditures of $59,842. The largest item is 
$9,390,516 for instructional services. The next 
largest item is $1,037,105 for operation of school 
plant. 
®& St. Louis, Mo. Operation of the city school 
system for the fiscal year which began July 1 
will result in a deficit of $1,347,006, under a 
budget of $19,529,766 adopted by the school 
board. The income for the period wi!l reach 
$18,182,760, which is a slight increase over the 
receipts for 1948. However, the board has 
$3,537,089 in U. S. Treasury bills and cash on 
hand to cover the expected deficit. The budget, 
$1,663,648 more than last year’s expenditures, 
was increased by the inclusion of two items, 
one for $6,138 for the purchase of equipment 
for electrical recordings of board minutes, and 
one for $600 for the purchase of gasoline and 
oil for automobile driving classes 
® The board of education at Omaha, Neb., has 
cut its school tax levy for 1949-50 by one-half 
mill to 18% mills. It is expected that the exten- 
sive increase in assessed valuation of local prop- 
erty will more than offset the lower mill levy 
® Beloit, Wis. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $1,277,693 for the school year 1949-50 
The city council has approved a school tax levy 
of $965,466 for the next school year 
® Fort Worth, Tex. The school board has pre- 
pared a budget calling for $7,046,248 for 1949-50, 
or $1,000,875 more than the estimate for 1948 
Of the total amount, $6,278,702 is for salaries of 
the school personnel. 
® Massachusetts Legislature has advanced a bill 
giving greater state aid for the construction of 
regional schools. The measure boosts by 10 per 
cent the minimum and maximum amounts the 
state can contribute toward financing regional 
school projects. Presently the School Building 
Assistance Commission can grant state aid of 25 
to 55 per cent of the annual cost of financing the 
construction. Under the new scale communities 
could receive between 35 and 65 per cent. 

The bill also allows communities joining in a 
regional school to borrow their share of con- 
struction costs outside their debt limit. This provi- 
sion will eliminate the time-consuming require- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Rhythm Touch . . . a mew typing concept, exclu- 
sively Underwood's . . . is becoming more and 
more popular every day among business secre- 
taries, stenographers and typists. 

That’s why many schools are teaching with 
Underwood De Luxe . . . the only typewriter that 
can give your students Rhythm Touch! 

Students develop speed quickly on the accu- 
rate, perfectly balanced keyboard of this latest 
Underwood. Their fingers swing naturally into a 
comfortable, relaxing typing rhythm that grows 
in tempo as confidence increases. 

You'll find Rhythm Touch a wonderful help 


in your teaching. You can expect better results 


..-TYPEWRI 
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only UNDERWOOD DE LUXE can give students 





from your students when you give them the 
extra advantage of Underwood Rhythm Touch 
De Luxe. Phone your local Underwood repre- 


sentative for a demonstration . . . today! 





_—S 


. 


Underwood Corporation 


Tenens Mae, 







Typewriters... Adding Machines o* 
Accounting Machines...Carbon Paper 
Ribbons 





One Park Avenue / 
New York 16, N.Y. \ 


Underwood Limited ve 


135 Victoria Street, Toronto 1, Canada © 1949 








Sales and Service Everywhere 


TER LEADER OF THE WORLD 
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Complete Planning and Complete Implementation 
is the Secret of Well Equipped Rooms 


Good planning — planning which is in step 
with today's teaching theories—is essen- 
tial. Equally important, however, is the 
production of practical and economical 
physical equipment required to give teach- 
ing theories the opportunity to function. 
In the building and installation of equip- 
ment, the ability of the equipment 
manufacturer to understand and appreci- 
ate what is practical, as well as essential, 





class Physical Chemistry Table 
with 4 student positions. 


is of prime importance. 


Sheldon's long and varied experience in 
planning, production and installation has 
time and time again proved its practical 
and economical value. When you plan 
with Sheldon and follow-through with 
Sheldon, you too will appreciate the ease 
with which teaching requirements may be 
satisfied. 


World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturer 
of Laboratory and Educational Equipment 


EE MS & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from page 72) 

ment of g°tting a special borrowing bill through 
the legislature for each town 

> Billings, Mont. The board of trustees of Dist 
No. 2 has adopted a budget of $1,099,500 for ele- 
mentary schools and $475,000 for high schools. 
The budget includes a $20,000 item for a new 
wing at the Highland School. 

® Oklahoma City, Okla. The board of educa- 
tion has adopted a combined budget calling for 
$6,600,855 for the school year 1949-50. It is 
anticipated that there will be a need for extra 
funds because the most revenue the district can 
expect is $5,600,000, or $1,000,855 less than the 
budget calls for. 

® Pittsburg, Kans. The school board has 
adopted a school tax levy of 15.353 mills for 


1949-50, which is 3 mills less than that for 1948. 
The taxpayers will be asked to provide two 
mills for the county elementary school fund and 
a 4.5 mill levy for the county-wide high school 
fund. The two extra levies will be reduced by 
credits of sales tax residue to both funds, which 
will reduce both to around four mills, instead 
of 6.5 mills ordinarily called for in the levies. 

® Hutchinson, Kans. The school board has 
adopted a tax levy which is 6.477 mills lower 
than the last year’s levy of 25.150. The tax 
payers will also pay about 3 mills, which is 
applied to the county-wide high school levy, 
divided back to each high school on a student 
basis. 

®& The school board of Kansas City, Kans., has 
adopted a budget calling for $3,972,624 for the 
school year 1950, which includes $184,687 to be 
added to the special building fund, to operate 
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over a five-year period. The budget represents 
an increase of $507,182 over 1948. A tax levy 
decrease of 291% cents per each $100 of valuation 
has been effected for the next school year. 

& Dayton, Ohio. The school tax rate for 1950 
will be $1.50 on each $100 of valuation, the 
limit allowed under the state law. Under the 
recent state per capita finance plan, the schools 
will receive $2,600 more for school expenses, 
based on enrollment. 

® The Taxpayers Association of New Mexico 
has reported that state school budgets for 1949 
50 call for a 4-million dollar increase over 1948 
School budgets for the state call for $24,622,323 
for 1950, exclusive of debt service, which is a 
rise of $4,000,000 over the year 1948. 

® The Evanston high school board of Evans- 
ten, Ill., has approved its 1949 tax levy totaling 
$1,120,000 to provide funds for the operation 
of the high school. The total represents a re- 
duction of $12,000 under the levy for 1948. Of 
the total, $874,000 is provided for educational 
purposes and $246,000 for building purposes 

® Governor Talmadge, of Georgia, in making 
the first-quarter allocation of $5,050,000 for the 
state expansion program, has allotted $2,150,000 
to the state school department. The program 
calls for an additional $20,500,000 for education, 
hospitals, roads, and welfare work. The teacher 
retirement system was allotted $100,000 

® Hamden, Conn. The board of education has 
prepared a budget of $1,017,442 for the school 
year 1950, which is an increase of $106,033 over 
1948. The amount for general control shows an 
increase of $5,667 over last year’s $44,538; an 
increase of $78,405 for elementary schools, and 
an increase of $21,960 for high schools. Increases 
in the educational salaries accounts for $68,000 
of the increase in the budget. 

® New Haven, Conn. The board of education 
has prepared a budget calling for $4,852,594 for 
1949-50. Salaries of school employees call for 
$4,185,497, or about 85 per cent of the whole 
Salary requests for all purposes, except officers 
and general control, amount to $4,130,219, and 
other salaries came to $55,278 

® Topeka, Kans. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $2,300,763 for the school 
vear 1949-50, which is a slight increase over 
the last year’s budget of $2,100,378. The tax 
levy has been reduced from 18.905 mills to 18.234 
mills, or a decrease of .671 

& Clinton, Iowa. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $892,760 for 1949-50, or an increase 
of $47,260 over the year 1948. The largest item 
is $582,350 for salaries of teachers. 

® Wichita, Kans. The school board has pre 
pared a budget calling for $8,000.000 in 1949-50 
® Pinal County, Ariz., schools will spend $1,871,- 
980 during the school year 1949-50. The total 
inc'udes $1,277,073 for administration and _ in- 
struction; $387,512 for operation and mainte 
rance; $207,394 for equipment; and $1,664,585 
for current expense. 

®& Columbus, Ohio. The budget of the school 
board for 1950 has been set at $8,513,791. The 
largest item is $6,325,702 for salaries of teachers 
and employees. 

® San Angelo, Tex. A budget of $1,072,046 has 
been adopted for the year 1950. A $50,000 bal- 
ance from 1948 will be used in part to cover a 
deficit of $20,000 now on the records 

® Butte, Mont. The school trustees of Dist 
No. 1 have adopted a budget of $1,107,179 for 
the school year 1949-50. Of the total, $783,293 
is for elementary schools and $323,885 for high 
schools. 

® The East Baton Rouge Parish school board, 
of Baton Rouge, La., voted in July to suspend 
further work on 23 school building projects, in- 
cluding new buildings, additions, and remodel- 
ing. The excessively high bids received on the 
jobs about to be placed under contract was 
given as the reason for the action 

®& Washington, Ind The school board has 
completed the erection of a new shop building, 
75 by 48 feet in size, and has remodeled the 
front of the high school building. 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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e school As intermediate answers are obtained, 
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0B they can be added to or subtracted 
ai Sat See this Burroughs Calculator in action. Find out how it is from the amount in the sear dials 
000 bal. : , instantly, by depressing a single key. 
cover a saving 15% to 40% in calculating time for thousands of con- The two sets of dials work sogecher 
of Dist cerns. Call your nearest Burroughs office for a demonstration. to simplify calculating to a new degree 
7.179 for ...to make it easier and faster and 
ae bleh BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN less costly. 
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Which LOCKER INSTALLATION 
meets your School Plan? 


There’s a big variation in school locker needs—and 
A-S-E has recognized these varying needs with the 
one complete locker line. A-S-E Lockers are built 
in many sizes and with a variety of interior equip- 
ment. From Single Tier installations to modern 
Recessed Single, Double or Multiple Tiers, or con- 
venient Wall Robes, A-S-E can meet your plan and 


budget needs exactly. And, every locker is made to last for 


the life of your building! 


On Every Count, your outstanding source is A-S-E. 
Write for illustrated School Locker Catalog. 





SAS SS LN A 


¢ New A-S-E Desk and Table Line is ideal for school use... 


SERS & 


5%. 





_ A wide range of Desk models 
and Table sizes gives you a 
selection of beautifully 
designed equipment— built 
for years of durable service. 
Full information on request. 





ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


131 KENSINGTON AVENUE 


URORA, ILLINOIS 


Leaders in the design and manufacture of: 


Steel Desks and Tables 
Filing Cabinets 
Counter Sections 
Storage Cabinets 


Bive Print Plan Files 
Wardrobe Cabinets 
Combination Cabinets 
Janitor's Cabinets 


Utility Recks 
Key Cabinevs 
Lockers 
DS Files 





FINANCE & TAXATION 


(Concluded: from page 74) 


® Columbia, Mo. The board of education has 
sold a $300,000 school-bond issue to the Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, to run from 
1950 to and including 1966. The bonds brought 
a premium of $930, and the interest rate was 
144 per cent. 

® Beaumont, Tex. The school board has au- 
thorized the investment of part of its building 
bond money in short term government securities. 
The money amounting to $2,000,000 will be in- 
vested in securities for 3, 6, 9, and 12 months 
® The voters of Missouri Valley, Iowa, have 
a proved a bond issue of $15,000 to finance the 
erection of a bus garage. The building, to be 
constructed of cement blocks and steel, will pro- 


vide space for the storage of six buses and a 
recm for the mechanic. A full-time mechan‘c 
wil »be employed to maintain the buces and othe 


scliool equipment. 


®& Covington, Ky. The sciooi board has adopted 
an operating budget of $13,479,602 for the school 
year 1950, which is an increase of $59,842 over 
1948-49. 

® Boise, Idaho. The school board has approved 
a budget for the 1950 school year and set a levy 
of 29 mills. The levy will raise an estimated 
$1,762,370. The levy will set up 24% mills for 
the general fund, four mills for bond redemp- 
tion, and one-half mill for teacher retirement 
® Wichita, Kans. The school board has begun 
plans for an attack on its building problems and 
has revised the budget bringing it to a record high 


of $8,310,854. The increases are largely in the 
building and special] building funds. 
® Nampa, Idaho. The trustees of the school 


district have approved a budget of $938,302 for 
the school year 1949-50. Of the estimated income, 
$413,412 will be earmarked as capital outlay for 
new school buildings. 

® Dallas, Tex. The school board has increased 
its 1950 school tax by 15 cents to $1.20. The 
increase will produce $912,000 in school income 
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The extra money will be used for salary increases 


and for the sale of new school bonds in the 
amount of $8,000,000 
® Atchison, Kans. The city schools have an 


increased budget of expenditures amounting to 
$465,029, while the property tax levy has been 
reduced .8*of a mill. The tax reduction has been 
made possible largely by additional state support 
of $35,304 and by additional sales tax residue 
of $11,516. 

® Great Bend, Kans. The tax levy for the 
school district has been increased from 18.26 mills 
to 27.62 mills for 1949-50. The principal budget 
increase was in bonds and interest, which rose 
from 3.06 last vear to 13.09 for 1949-50, and is 
accounted for in the plans for a new high school 
building 

® Casper, Wyo. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $1,558,000 for the school year 1949- 


50. School Dist. No. 2 will receive $978,111, of 
which $86,000 will be used for schocl! building 
projects. The high schoo] district will receive 
$441,795, of which $77,000 will be devoted to 
building projects. 

®& Harvey, Ill. The Thornton Township high 


school board has adopted a budget of $1,146,583 
for the year 1949-50. Of the total, $ 
be used 


46.826 will 
for educational! 


purposes, and $1,405,855 
for the building fund. Approximately $1,000,000 
of the latter will be used to finance a new 
gymnasium-auditorium 
®& Lawton, Okla. The school board has ap 
proved a budget of $663,767 for new white 
schools and $113,624 for separate schco!s. The 
largest item is $497,400 for white schoo!s and 


$77,550 tor schools 


separate 
®& Tulsa, Okla. The school board has appre ved 
a budget of $5,584,816 for the school year 1949 


50, which includes $4,993,950 for white schoo!s 
and $590,865 for Negro schools. The largest item 
is $3,481,448 for salaries of white teachers and 
$364,507 for Negro teachers 

® Elk City, Okla. The school board has ap- 
pointed an activity fund governing board to 
have charge of the financial transactions of the 


several schools. A $75,006 
for new buildings 
Members of t 

‘| 


bond issue is planned 
needed improvements 
he governing beard include Jack 
izabeth Wogman, E. L 


and 


Davis, Miss E] Threadgill, 
Ed Peeler, Jack Smith, Ed Royse, and Bill 
Tomlinson 

® The board of education of the Maplewood 
Park-Cahokia Unit School Dist. No. 187, in 
Illinois, has sold $1,750,000 in bonds to a syn 
dicate, at an interest rate of 2.73 per cent. The 
proceeds of the bonds will be used to erect a 
new high school for the district 

®& Amarillo, Tex Under provisions of the 
Gilmore-Aikin law, $647,000 of the proposed 


2\4-million dollar school budget will be allotted 
to the Foundation Program, which calls for 
increased minimum salaries for teachers and 
principals, as well as improvement of curriculum 
and facilities. Teachers’ salaries for the fiscal 
period, September, 1949, through August, 1950, 


will total $1,730,104, as compared to $1,357,164 
ior 1448 

® Ma.den, Mass. The school board has out- 
lined a proposed $3,326,000 building program 


which it will present to the city government for 
consideration. The program which is quite ex- 
tensive, covers additions to three existing ele- 
mentary schools, the replacement of four obsolete 
schools with two new structures, and a new 
vocational school to permit the teaching of 11 
trades. 


® The school board of Pella, Iowa, has com- 
pleted a building survey of the school plant. The 
survey was made by Dr. E. T. Peterson and 
staff, of the University of Iowa, and the fiidings 


will be used in planning for future building needs 
for several years to come. A :ecent bond issue 
for $225,000 was passed and the board is bus) 
laying plans for a new elementary-junior high 
schcol to replace an old building. 

The beard has prepared a !oxg-range program 
calling for the purchase of a site for a new high 
echor it is exoected that bonds for the new 

tures Wl e sold in October 


Sept 
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MAKE 
PROFESSIONAL 
LOOKING COPIES 





A Stylus for Every Need 
For illustrating, ruling, letter- 
ing, writing. New roll-point 
stylus for handwriting. Three 
dual-point, 2-in-1 styli. De- 
signed for fast, easy use 
Attractive colors for easy 
















identification. 





But what about 
the Teacher’s Shortage? 


Because the schools are short of teachers, the teachers 
are short of time. That’s why it’s important to see that 
Many Styles ’ 
of Letters and Numbers 
Lettering guides of molded 
plastic. Greater thickness for 
strength, easy handling. 


teachers are as free as possible for actual teaching. 
To do this, many schools are cutting their teachers’ cler- 
ical load by using A. B. Dick mimeographs. These long- 
lasting machines provide fast, economical duplication of 
anything written, typed, or drawn. And they'll continue 
to give those sharp, sight-saving copies for many years. 
To help meet your teacher shortage, be sure to see the 


complete new line of A. B. Dick mimeographs. For use 





with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 
Look in the phone book for your nearest A. B. Dick dis- 
Attractive Shades and . ; 4 : ; 
Patterns tributor, or send in the coupon below for full details. 


Screen plates in new large 
size to dress up your mimeo- 






Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating 


Brings you all the essentials—legibility, speed, versatility, easy op- 
eration, and low overall cost—with no sacrifice of one for another 


s — A.B.DICK 


\ ... the first name in mimeographing 
| ‘(erent wie ) 


ythit New Accessories Make Professional Looking Copies 


graph work with shadings in 
many patterns. Sturdy plas- 


tic, restful amber color 


AA, 










’ 

| | 

S | 
- 

Please send me more information on A. B. Dick mimeographs and new accessories. | 

Drafting Table Precision | 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. AS 949 | 
Cot 720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


The Mimeoscope (R) illumi- 
nated drawing board helps 
you to fast, easy tracing, 
drawing, lettering. Shown 


here is the model 5 on Tilto- 


fe NAME — —! 
> 
SCHOOL 


135b . 
scope model 35 base ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
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Richards-Wilcox, originator 
of the DeLuxe soundproof 
folding partition, offers the 
most complete line of folding 
partitions on the market. De- 
signed specifically for school 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, 
stages, and all other wide and 
high openings which must be 


Deluxe FoldeR-Way Partition 
Automatic— Electric 


closed effectively against both 
light and sound, DeLuxe 
FoldeR-Way partitions are 
completely automatic, cost 
less than many manually-op- 
erated types, and include this 
R-W unqualified guarantee— 
You Turn the Switch Key- 
R-W Does the Rest. 


For further information about R-W DeLuxe FoldeR-Way 


Partitions, call, 


Richards-Wilcox Mt oo} 


A MANGER FOR 
AURORA, 


Se fn 
Terry? 


THAT 
U.S.A. 








PERS 
NE 


Epcar L. MorpHeT 
specialist in educational 
States Office of Education to accept the position 
of professor of education at the University of 
California, Berkeley. Dr. Morphet will teach 
school administration 

> James F. Carraway, of Randolph, Neb., 
accepted the superintendency at Oxford 
® WILBERT JENSEN, of Ute, has 
to enter a private business 

® I. J. Hickman, of Moravia, Iowa, 
cepted the superintendency at Hamburg 
® WituiaM R. KeEnpALL has been elected super 
intendent of schools at Nappanee, Ind., to succeed 
L. Klitzke. 


ONAL 
WS 


Pare Ba we ad 





> Dr 


has resigned as 
finance for the United 


has 
lowa, resigned 


has ac- 


siroes” 


write or wire our nearest office. 


@ICMAQDs 
wiLCox 


1880 





OVER 69 YEARS 








& Georce O. McCLe ian, director of the divi 
sion of pupil welfare for the St. Louis board oft 
education, died of a heart attack on July 27. He 
had been a member of the St. Louis school 
system for 37 years having been a teacher, a 
principal, and a school directo: 

> James T. Wuiteneand, of Detroit, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Bonnet 


Springs, Kans 


® Ernest Davis has been elected superintend 
ent at Laurel, Neb 

> J. F. Zack, of Mineral City, Ohio, has a 
cepted the superintendency at Midvale, where 
he succeeds Roy Duper 

& Supt. E. W. Fannon, of Centerville, Iowa, 
has been re-elected for his twenty-seventh year 
as superintendent, and his thirty-second year as 
a member of the school system 

& Supt. CuHartes E. Mason, of Tulsa, Okla 
has been re-elected for the next vear, at the same 


year 

formerly superintendent of 
County, Va., schools, has been 
acting superintendent for the schools of 


salary of $12,000 per 
& FLETCHER KEMP, 
the Arlington 
elected 
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Montgomery County. Winttiam A. EArLy has 
succeeded Mr. Kemp in Arlington County. 

® Lyre K. Kritzke, of Nappanee, Ind., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Plym- 
outh. WILLIAM KENDALL, of Hobart, succeeds Mr, 
Klitzke at Nappanee 

& Joun D. CouGHian, superintendent of schools 
in Canton, Mass., for the past four and one-half 
vears, has been elected superintendent of schools 
in Marlboro, Mass. His annual salary was set at 
$6,250, with annual expenses of $450. He succeeds 
T. JosepH McCook who has become superin- 
tendent of schools in Haverhill, Mass 

B® Warren M. Rossins of Worcester, Mass., has 
left for Germany to become affiliated with the 
Overseas Dependents’ School. The War Depart- 
ment has appointed him to do supervisory work 
in a school for children of American personnel 
in the U. S. zone of occupied Germany. He will 


be located in Munich and while there will study 
at a Bavarian University 

> M. W. Warrior, of Des Moines, Iowa, has 
accepted the superintendency at Keystone 


® T. RaymMonp Sace, of Mount Holly, Ark., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Dermott, to succeed L. D. Griffin 

& IK. Van Feet, of Keswick, Iowa, has 


been elected superintendent of schools at Farson 
& Georce G. GILLINGHAM has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Pineville, Ky., to suc- 
ceed J. C Eddieman 

& MM. PR. Te: hac heen elected cunerinte 
of schools at Westville. ‘Okla 

®& R. C. Porter has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Little River, Kans 
& Dr. Eocar Lee THorNDIKE, 
Thorndike intelligence test, 


ndent 


originator of the 
died of a stroke on 


August 9, at his home in Montrose, N. \ 

& Supt. Max Crark, of Dubuque, Iowa, has 
been re-elected for a new three-year term, at 
an annual salary of $10,000 

& E. A. Jounson, for several years a valued 
member of the school committee of Agawam, 
Mass., has resigned and accepted a new position 
in Stoughton 

®& Dr. Harotp H. Cuurcn, superintendent of 
schools at Elkhart, Ind., during the past ten 


vears, has joined the 
diana University. He will act as 
education and director of the 
and field services 
available for 
placement, 
sultation 

Before 


School of Education at In- 
protessor of 
division of research 
In the latter capacity, he will be 
S¢ hool acher 
suilding con 


research, 
testing, and 


surveys, t 


4 hor | 


coming to Elkhart, Dr. Church 


was a 
member of several university faculties and later 
superintendent of schools at Fremont, Ohio 


& Supt. Tuomas B 
Tex., has been re 
term 

& Supt. THomas J. Currin, of Nahant, Mass., 
has been given a leave of absence until the fall 
of 1950, to undertake a project for the Educa- 
tional Research Corporation at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education 
© Lee O. Ziec, of Boonville, 
the superintendency at Greencastle 

& Oren A. MERKLE, of Avon, Ohio 
elected superintendent at Sharon. He 
I. J. Miller who has become head of the 
lington schools 

> Harry B 


PorTWoOopD, ol 
elected for a 


ynio, 
year 


San Ant 
new five 


Ind has accepted 
has been 
succeeds 
Wel- 
NASH, 


successful superintendent of 


the West Allis, Wis., schools for 15 vears, an- 
nounced his retirement on June 9 

Mr. Nash, who has been connected with the 
West Allis schools for 25 vears, entered the school 


system as director of educational 
and tests. He served as acting 
six months following the 


measurements 
superintendent for 
death of Supt. Thomas 


J Jones, his predecessor He was s iperintendent 
of schools at Faulkton and Frankfort, S. Dak., for 
six vears, and for a year prior to going to West 


Allis, had taught at Osceola, Wis 

® Eart Dasuer is the new superintendent of 
schools at Edison, Neb 

® Ropert Matone, of Hallam, Neb., has been 
elected superintendent at Blue Springs 


: 
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For best results, fishing or teaching, always use the right 
equipment. 


Progressive business school teachers recognize that fact. 
Which is why more and more of them prefer to teach 
Office Machine Practice on Monroes. 


They know from experience that Monroes are the easiest, 
simplest, most practical machines to teach or to learn. 
And that 6 Monroe Adding-Calculators . . . 5 Educators, 
1 Electric Model ... are the right number to assure each 
pupil sufficient class time really to master business 
mathematics. 


REE! 


THESE VALUABLE 
TEACHING AIDS! 


The booklets listed in the coupon were 
written by experienced teachers to help 
vou do an even better teaching job. 
They’re packed with hints, pointers, and 
practical advice you can use daily 

in your classroom. 


Send for those you need today. 


They're FREE! 






l pe 


Monroes simplify your teaching job in still another way. 


The Educator, for example, is manually operated, allow- 


ing each student to learn at the speed best geared to indi- 
vidual ability. 


For the best from your students, teach them om machines 
best suited to their needs . . . the same machines they'll 
use in business later... Monroes! 












Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Educational Department, Orange, N. J. 


Please send me by return mail 
the following booklets: 


Teacher's Guide 
Procuring Funds tor Office Machines 
Teaching Mathematics with the Monroe Educator 


Teaching Office Practice by the Rotation Plan 


Clerical Office Machine Program for the Small High School 


I'd also like a demonstration of the Monroe Educator. 


Have your representative call me for an appointment. 





NAME . ——— ——————— 





SCHOOL 


ADDRESS —$£__ 


| Courses of Study in Office Machine and Clerical Practice 








P. F. BLAIR & SON 










THE 
NEW, 

TN 

FIREPROOF 
GRANDSTAND 
OR 
BLEACHER 








BLAIR CASTADIA are not 
tended to take the place of mono- 
lithic 

having 


in- 


construction tor 


“bowl” 


schools and 


colleges 
but 

having 
BLAIR 


size crowds; 


for colleges 


crowds under 10,000 


CASTADIA offers many points of 


superiority. 








ALL YEAR SCHOOL URGED 

Long summer vacations for the nation’s twenty 
five million school children should be 
group of top educators contended when a division 
of the National Education Association met in Dur- 


banned 


ham, N. H., in July. The speakers said the 12- 
month school program was nearing reality. The 
former summertime vacation would stress arts, 


crafts, music, drama, and general 
children 


recreation 





+ CONCRETE STANDS, BLEACHERS, STADIA 
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BLAIR CASTADIA offers the solution 
to crowd seating needs at prices well 
within the budget of smaller schools 
and colleges. 


oe ee 2 EN 8 ot i. 


F. 
5540 East Archer Street Tulsa 12, Oklahoma 


a 


for 


“Our present summer vacation setup originated 


with an agrarian society where children 


were 


NOTE THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


LOW CONSTRUCTION COST 

LOW MAINTENANCE COST 
QUICKLY CONSTRUCTED 

FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 

CAN’T BE OVERLOADED 

CAN BE DISASSEMBLED AND MOVED 
ENLARGEMENT EASILY POSSIBLE 


mo 





Write for complete information and list of 


5 hools 


now owning BLAIR CASTADIA 


BLAIR &@ SON 


needed on the farm during the summer months,” 
said Wesley E. Peik, dean of the University of 
Minnesota's education school. “But now farms 
are mechanized and there are fewer families living 
in farms. The need no longer exists.” 

Miss Waurine Walker of Waco, Tex., said a 
year-round school program would benefit teach 
ers. Many teachers have to work in the summer 


anyway, she said, “and they might just as well be 


working in their own profession.” 
Frazer Banks, superintendent of schools in 
Birmingham, Ala., also favored the year-round 


plan because under 
throwing 
the 


“Our present program we are 
a lot of children out on the streets for 
summer.” 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 
A survey of 33 schools in the Chicago west and 


northwest area was conducted by Supt. W. A 
Johnson of Bensenville, Ill, in the late summer 
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of 1948 covering school entrance requirements for 
a number of schools in the particular area 

The reports from the 33 suburban area schools 
indicated that 21 schools require that a child 
must be 6 years old by December 1 in order to 
be admitted in September; for 6 schools the 
deadline is December 31; for 5 of them it is 
January 1; and for 1 school it is January 31. 

Six of these schools have special provisions for 
limited admissions, based upon tests and observa- 
tions. These included Barrington, Oak Park, Pala- 
tine, River Forest, Bellwood, and Elmhurst. 

A total of 28 schools reported that they operate 
kindergartens, while 5 do not operate them. In 
each case, the kindergarten age requirement is | 
year younger than for first-grade entrance. One 
school, River Forest, operates two years of kin- 
dergarten, one for 4-year-olds, and one for 
5-year-olds 

Schools reporting admission requirements were 
Argo-Summit, Arlington Heights, Barrington, Ber- 
wyn, Des Plaines, Franklin Park, Glen Ellyn, 
Hinsdale, LaGrange, Lombard, Mannheim, May- 
wood, Naperville, Northbrook, Oak Park, Pala- 
tine, River Forest, West Chicago, Western Springs, 
Wood Dale, Forest Park, Brookfield, Downers 
Grove, Park Ridge, Schiller Park, Villa Park, 
Wheaton, Bellwood, Elmhurst, Elmwood Park, 
and Riverside. 

The survey indicated that the trend is strongly 
toward the deadline of December 1, which is the 
latest age date set by the Illinois school law 
under which admissions in September are _per- 
mitted. The chronological age is still by tar the 
most commonly accepted single entrance require- 
ment standard, even though it is contrary to all 
modern educational theory 


\ CO-OPERATIVE LOCAL EFFORT 
THAT WORKED 

The parent-teacher association of Elmhurst, IIL, 
with the co-operation of the board of education 
of Dist. No. 46, has completed a study of school 
taxes and has reported its findings for 1946, 1948, 
1949, and 1950. The committee made a com- 
parison of several years’ expenditures and learned 
the reasons for the increase in educational costs 
The data includes the actual expenses and the 
budget estimate for the four-year period and 
were used successfully in July, 1949, for in- 
creasing the 1949-50 budget by $130,000 


SALIDA SCHOOLS OBSERVE BIRTHDAY 


The schools of Salida, Colo., will observe their 
seventieth birthday this fall as the records re- 
veal that the district was organized and the first 
school was held in the fall of 1879 

On July 12, 1879, a petition was filed with the 
county superintendent asking that a school dis- 
trict be formed at the junction of the Arkansas 
river and the Little river and a meeting was 
to talk the matter over. A total of 11 votes 
cast all being in favor of a school district 
\ teacher named Jennie Smith was hired for 


1] 
La ed 


were 


i total of three months at a salary of $40 a 
month with the treasurer of the school board 
passing a subscription paper to raise the funds 


needed to pay her salary and to rent a building 
and to purchase a stove and obtain a wagon load 
ot wood 


Rented buildings were used by the district for 
a period of five years or till 1884 when a two- 
room school was built on land donated to the 
school district. That building was added to in a 


few years and later another school building was 
erected in another portion of the town 

The Salida schools now have grown to an 
enrollment of nearly a thousand with 41 teach- 
ers. A high school was added to the Salida 
schools after they had been in operation for a 
decade hence the high school portion of the 
school is celebrating its sixtieth birthday this fall 

+ 

® The Maryland public schools spent more than 
$2,895,000 for food in their school lunch pro 
grams in 1948, according to Joseph H. Blandford, 
chairman of the Maryland Production and Mar 
keting Administration. The Federal Government 
contributed $568,092 toward the program 
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EVANSVILLE OFFERS EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE TO HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 


The public schools of Evansville, Ind., in co- 
operation with the Indiana Department of Edu- 
cation, provided registration service this spring 
to prospective graduates at the high schools. This 
special service was offered to all seniors who had 
no occupational plans and who wished to enlist 
the aid of the employment service in their search 
for employment. 

The employment service sent representatives to 
all high schools desiring the service and applica- 
tions were completed on the students at the 
school. The procedure not only facilitated regis- 
tration of the students, but also permitted them 
to have their initial interview in school surround- 
ings with which they were familiar. During the 
spring the employment service, through an ar- 
rangement with the Evansville schools, admin- 
istered its general aptitude test battery to a group 
of high school seniors. Evansville is the first city 
in the state in which a group of high school 
students were provided with this service. 


NEBRASKA DISTRICT 
REORGANIZATION 
The reorganization of weak schoo! districts in 
Nebraska under the 1949 Reorganization Law is 
being carried on actively by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The immediate work is in 
charge of Stanley Hawlev. who has recently 
prepared a manual to guide state and local school 
authorities in proceeding under the new law. A 


State Reorganization Committee has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Val Peterson 
The Nebraska law provides for a state com- 


mittee to serve in an advisory capacity and for 
county committees to make surveys of existing 
districts and to prepare plans for reorganization 
The plans are to be submitted to the people at 
an election. The Nebraska law contains no 
financial incentives as do the laws of Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Missouri, and Minnesota 


GROWTH RECORDED AT 
CHESTERTOWN 

At Chestertown, Md., a number of special 
committees, working the year round, and special 
groups working during the summer under the 
direction of the school supervisors, have begun 
the reorganization of the course of study in 
grades 1 through 12, Supt. Reade W. Cor 
reports 

The audio-visual education program has been 
enlarged and expanded. A film strip and slide 
collection is maintained in the central office, some 
new equipment has been purchased, and training 
is being given in the use of equipment and the 
selection of films. 

The school library service has been expanded 
and enriched for the benefit of the pupils and 
teachers 

During the next school year the school board 
is sponsoring an effective adult-education program 

A school building program has been started, 
providing many new schools and additions to 
existing buildings 

A new salary schedule has been adopted, which 
includes a clause calling for up to 60 days’ 
sick leave, with full pay, for all members of 
the teaching staff 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NEWS 


® The San Antonio, Tex., school board has 
annexed the Los Angeles Heights independent 
school district to San Antonio, which adds ten 
square miles and about five to six thousand 
pupils to the San Antonio district. The proposal 
was carried by a 4-to-1 vote. 

® Appleton, Wis. The school board has voted 
to co-operate with the Outagamie County Medical 
Association in a new program of immunization of 
school children. No child will be denied immuni- 
zation because parents cannot afford to pay 
The school nurses will continue to gather in- 
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KEY CONTROLLED! 


Here’s top-quality, low-cost 
locker protection and control. 
Your control key opens every 
locker. Your students get a 
strong, dependable combination 
lock . . . smooth-working, trou- 
ble-free. Double wall case... 
brass over hard wrought steel. 
Finest security at a new low 
price — by MASTER, world’s 
leading padlock manufacturers! 


(a\ Compare QUALITY! 


a Compare VALUE! 






Compare PRice: 





Master No.1500 


Rugged, dependable. Long 
time school favorite. Double 


wall case. Time-tested, 3- 
WRITE US ABOUT YOUR tumbler mechanism, Same 
LOCK PROBLEMS. as No. 1525, but without 
ADDRESS DEPT. 6 key-control. 







NO. 1525 KEY CONTROLLED 
COMBINATION LOCK 


me a 


BRASS CYLINDER 
PIN-TUMBLER 
MECHANISM 


—finest protection 
known to lock- 
making. Built like 
the lock on a safe! 










Master Jock Company, Milwaukee. Wis. © Worlds Leading Padlock WManufactunns 





formation on the health of the children. Any 
child who has not been immunized will be re- 
ferred to the family physician of the parent. The 
cost of the immunization will be about $10 per 
child. 

® Farmington, N. Mex. The school board has 
approved a ten-point school program for the 
year 1949-50. The plan calls for (1) an expansion 
of the school lunch facilities, (2) the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities for rural chil- 
dren, (3) the establishment of an industrial-arts 
department in the high school, (4) the employ- 
ment of a full-time teacher for homebound crip- 
pled children, (5) the employment of a teacher 
for part-time counseling in the high school, 
(6) the remodeling and modernization of the 
rural school at Laplata, (7) the continued use of 
the five-point grading system, (8) the completion 
of a new unit for intermediate grades, (9) an 
enlargement of the junior high school playground, 
(10) an expansion of the veterans’ training pro- 
gram in agriculture and cabinetmaking. 

® A career day for high school students was 
held at Emmetsburg, Iowa, on August 25, with 


Principal James McFadgen and County Supt. 
K. T. Hancer in charge. The day was devoted to 
guidance, with talks by various representatives 
in the occupational and professional fields, in- 
cluding Ray Bryan of Iowa State College. A 
one-act play laboratory has been in operation 
for several years, under the direction of Pearl 
McDonald. Its purpose is to give every high 
school student a chance each year to act in or 
direct work on the stage, or to do make-up for 
a one-act play. A committee of faculty members 
selects the three best plays of the year to show 


in the play festival in late spring for public 
presentation 
® Everett, Mass. The school board has passed 


a rule providing that no leaves of absence shall 
be granted in the future for military duty for 
members of the school system 

& Centerville, lowa A preschool conference 
was held during the week of August 29 to 
September 3, which included all departments, 
kindergarten to junior college. A postschool con- 
ference of one day is being planned for next 
spring 


































































Modern Social Studies Map Sets help your school 
maintain high standards of ‘instruction by giving a 


visual aid in its most effective form. 


$42.75 
v0 ” f.o.b. Goshen 
37 colorful maps to the set—each 44” x 32”. Complete with Tripod 
Cartography and editing by Professors Raisz of or Wall Bracket 


Harvard and Morrison of Ohio University. 


Send Today for full information about NO RISK plan of purchase. 
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SUPPLY COMPANY 
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gram, fire insurance up to 90 per cent of the 
gross insurable value will amount to $2,920,995, 
an increase of $1,065,695 over the previous 
amount. The cost of the program will reach 
$10,504 for 1949 and will be renewed at $5,201 
per year beginning in 1950 

® Texarkana, Ark The school board has 
adopted a cafeteria plan, which permits children 





® A State Association of County and City to have lunches even if they cannot pay for 
School Boards of Alabama has been organized them. Balanced meals will be served, with no 
at a meeting of 125 persons representing county profit to the schools 

and city school boards. Dr. L. E. Kirby, Bi ®& Cushing, Iowa At a special election, the 
mingham, was elected president; Dr. W. E. Allen, voters have given the school board authority 
Selma, was named first vice-president; and N. F to purchase a home for the superintendent. The 
Nunnally was elected secretary-treasure board has found it necessary to provide a home 
® Reno, Nev. The school board has taken for the superintendent if it wants to keep a 
the first step in the adoption of a new insurance good man 

program for the school district. The plan calls ® Sheboygan, Wis. The school board has voted 
for blanket coverage, with the insurance policies to form a new committee to be known as the 
divided among the local agents. Under the pro Committee on Curriculum and Scholarship, to 
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consist of three members, and to deal with 
problems concerning subjects taught in the city 
schools 

®& Huntington, Ind The city schools have 
made application for permission to install a 
new noncommercial FM _ broadcasting station 


FEDERAL AID BILL DIES IN HOUSE 


The Barden Bill for federal aid to education 
was considered dead for the 1949 session of 
Congress, according to statements made by vari 
ous members of the House Education and Labor 
Committee. The bill had touched off a nation 
wide religious controversy and efforts to break 
the deadlock failed. A compromise measure, pre 
sented by Representative John F. Kennedy, of 
Massachusetts, intended to permit the use of aid 
funds for auxiliary school services to private and 
parochial schools, including bus rides, health aids, 
and textbooks, also failed 

It is expected that the N.E.A. will cause legis- 
lation similar to the Barden Bill to be introduced 
in the second session of the 8lst Congress 


CHICAGO TEACHERS RECEIVE 
PAY BOOSTS 

The 13,000 teachers of the Chicago public 
schools will receive pay increases averaging 71% 
per cent, and the 8000 civilian employees a flat 

> per cent raise, under plans approved recently 
by Supt. Harold C. Hunt, and President Wil- 
liam B. Traynor ot the school board 

The pay increases will consume all but $300,000 
of the $3,000,000 supplementary budget obtained 
from new state funds and approved by the board 
The remaining money will be spent for educa- 
tional equipment and supplies and for the em- 
ployment of additional teachers 

The minimum salary for grade school teachers 
will be raised from $2,200 to $2,500, and the 
maximum will go from $4,000 to $4,300. High 
school teachers will receive a $350 per year raise, 
with the minimum going from $2,640 to $2,990, 
and the maximum from $4,800 to $5,150. Grade 
principals will be raised from $6,000 to $6,500, 
and high school principals will go from $6,600 to 
$7,200. All district superintendents will be given 
1 SOUU per Vear rals¢ 

YUMA SCHOOL BOARD RAISES 
BUDGET 

The lowest school-teacher paying, school-im- 
provement district in the state of Arizona has 
“come alive” under vigorous prods from its pro 
gressive, wide-awake school board, and is dou 
bling up on the financial output for public 
school instruction, school-building repair and 
modernization, according to James B. Rolle, 
voard chairman for* that section of the great 
southwestern Desert Country 

Yuma taxpayers were startled out of their 
complacent coma, when they suddenly woke up 
to the fact that the local elementary school 
district’s budget tor the coming 1949-50 semester 
had been raised more than 73 per cent above 
the 1948-49 budget level, by its efficient, up-and- 
doing school board and personnel! 

Indignantly, the shocked taxpayers stormed 
the next school board meeting. But the “bulging 
budget” had already been legally adopted, and 
could not be altered. Moreover the board mem- 
bers had logical and reasonable explanations as 
to why this higher outgo of the taxpayers’ money 
was unavoidable in the school-term coming up 

The budget increase was a boost from $270,920 
to $469,984, according to Board Chairman J. B 
Rolle, who further stated that an additional 
$120,000 must be paid in teachers’ salaries, which 
are adjusted annually on a cost-of-living basis 

“For a long time,” said Chairman Rolle, “Yuma 
has paid the lowest salaries to school instructors 
of any district in the state of Arizona. To get 
and hold qualified teachers, its inadequate instruc 
tional wage scale had to be radically adjusted 
In addition, much-needed, long-postponed im- 
provements in school buildings had to be made 
before the Yuma schools opened in September.” 
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Reclassification of Missouri 
High Schools 


C. W. Martin, Ph.D.’ 


In 1945 Missouri replaced her old constitu- 
tion, which had served the state for 75 vears, 
with a new constitution. This new constitution 
abolished the old state board of education, an 
ex-officio board composed of state officials, and 
provided for a new state board of education 
composed of eight lay members, appointed by 
the governor and confirmed by the senate. The 
constitution states that it shall be the duty of 
this board to appoint a commissioner of edu- 
cation to be the head of the school system of 
the state. Also it is the duty of this new state 
board (Missouri School Laws, Article 17, Sec- 
tion 8), to classify the public schools of the 
state. 


Old Plan of Classification of High Schools 


For the past 45 years in Missouri, high 
schools have been classified as Ist class, 2nd 
class, or 3rd class high schools, and almost all 
of them were classified as Ist class schools 
The requirement for a Ist class school was a 
nine-months term, at least three approved full- 
time teachers, and a four-year course in Eng- 
lish, mathematics, science, and history 
Nothing more than this was required. The re- 
sult of such a plan of classification was just 
what could be expected. That which was in- 
tended as a minimum became the maximum. 
In 1946 there were 787 public high schools in 
Missouri of which 710 were approved and 
classified as first class. Could anyone feel that 
the high schools of the state are properly 
classified when more than 90 per cent of them 
are classified and approved as first class when 
the enrollment ranges from fewer than 25 to 
more than 2000 pupils, the number of units of 
work offered ranges from 16% to more than 
70, and approximately 300 of the schools had 
fewer than five teachers (including the super- 
intendent) and offered less than 20 units of 
credit? The lack of offerings is not surprising 
when it is known that 43 of the number had 
fewer than 25 pupils enrolled, 166 had fewer 
than 51 enrolled, and 373 had fewer than 100 
enrolled. Yet they were all classified as 1st 
class high schools. 


Working Toward Reclassification 


The new state department of education went 
to work immediately on this problem of re- 
classification and accreditation of the high 
schools of Missouri. An advisory committee of 
26 members was chosen. The committee repre- 
sented the best schoolmen and women over 
the entire state. For 18 months this committee 
studied and worked; they studied the classifi- 
cation and accreditation plans of other states 


1Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Kirksville 


Northeast 


Missouri State 


and of the various regional accrediting agen- 
cies. After intensive study, and after numer- 
ous meetings and group discussions involving 
the broadest representation possible through- 
out the state, the committee came up with a 
new plan of classification and accreditation 


New Plan of Classification 

rhe new plan of classification considers not 
only the high school but takes into considera- 
tion the entire school system from kinder 
garten to Grade 14 inclusive. Under the new 
plan schools will be classified as Class A, Class 
AA, and Class AAA, with some additional fig- 
ures and letters attached to give significance 
to the classification. For example, the classifi- 
cation AAAK-6-—3-—3 tells the complete story 
of one school’s organization; namely, that it is 
in the highest classification, that it offers 
kindergarten work, has the 6-year elementary 
school, 3-year junior high school, and 3-year 
senior high school. Any school regardless of its 
size Or Organization can attain the highest 
classification if it offers the required program 

All Class A, Class AA, and Class AAA 
schools will be considered as accredited (ap- 
proved) schools. Schools violating one or more 
of the goals or standards for approved schools 
may be either warned, demoted, or placed in 
the unclassified list, according to the serious- 
ness of the violation. 

Much emphasis will be placed upon the 
breadth and the quality of the school program 
Inspection to uncover minor deficiencies will 
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be minimized and service in the development 
of strong program features encouraged. 


Special Standards for High Schools 


A sampling of the requirements for Class 
AAA schools is as follows: The principal must 
have no less than a master’s degree and must 
have all but one class period free for admin- 
istrative and supervisory duties. All teachers 
must have the bachelor’s degree and 20 per 
cent of the staff must have completed one year 
of graduate work, and there must be a trained 
full-time librarian. There are distinct limita- 
tions concerning the teaching load and the 
teaching fields. There must be a well-developed 
guidance program in charge of an adequately 
trained guidance director who shall devote at 
least half time to this program. Each school 
must Offer at least 43 units of credit distrib- 
uted as specified by the State Department of 
Education 

The requirements for Class AA and Class A 
schools are similar but somewhat reduced in 
each case. As an example of their reduced re- 
quirements, each Class AA school must offer 
at least 34% units of credit, and each Class A 
school must offer at least 20% units of credit. 
Other requirements are proportionately re- 
duced. Hubert Wheeler, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Jefferson City, Mo., is prepared to give 
details of the reclassification plan 

* * * 

For implementing this plan of classification 
and accreditation a two-year period has been 
specified. The plan is to become fully effective 
September, 1950. Certainly this plan will re- 
quire the reorganization of many administra- 
tive units throughout the state. This has 
been provided for in recent legislation and 
reorganization is already getting under way 
so that reclassification may be accom- 
plished. In an article to follow this one I shall 
attempt to describe the new Missouri plan of 
reorganization 


Formation of Regional School Districts 
in Massachusetts 


James H. 


Massachusetts is about to embark on a 
marked change in its traditional school organ- 
ization by allowing the formation of regional 
school districts. This program is not strictly 
an innovation in the United States. Seven 
other states have taken steps to reorganize 
their school districts — mostly in the past ten 
years — and a half dozen others are approach- 
ing the stage of legislation. But it is virtually 
a new phase in education in New England, for 
there is only one other regional school district 
in the area. This is in the Housatonic Valley 
in Connecticut 


Needs Demand the Program 
The proposal has been brought to a head 
in the Bay State by a report of a special 


Worcester, Mass 


Guilfoyle' 


legislative committee which declares the idea 
sprung from grass roots and the result of a 
demand. The committee has disclosed that in 
Massachusetts there are 176 schools in which 
one teacher attempts to teach children in 8 
different grades. In 15 high schools there are 
less than 50 pupils, in 60 high schools less than 
100 pupils. 

Two thirds of all the communities have 
assessed valuations per pupil of less than the 
state average. Most of those two thirds are 
rural small towns with small school popula- 
tions. When they do offer high school educa- 
tion, and 119 of them do not, they cannot 
afford the equipment and the number of teach- 
ers necessary to offer a diversified curriculum 
The result is that in many of the rural high 
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Before you buy any organ for your school system, we urge you 
to hear the Connsonata. Compare it in every detail with all other 
organs, electric or electronic. Have your organist friends give it 
a thorough ‘‘going over’’ for tone, intonation, musical resources, 
ensemble, tremulant . . . make any and every conceivable playing 
test. Then you can be sure of making the right decision in this 
important investment for the future of your schools. Consider 
how it will enrich your school programs . . . bring added enjoy- 
ment to students and teachers... increase their musical apprecia- 
tion. The modern school auditorium needs this epoch-making 
instrument. Write today for descriptive literature and name of 
your Connsonata dealer, who will gladly arrange a private 
demonstration at no obligation. CONNSONATA, Division of C. G. 
Conn Ltd., Department 931 Elkhart, Indiana. 
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Fifty-seven years of such experience is at your 
command to solve whatever problems you may 
encounter in connection with furniture for Labora- 
tory, Vocational, Home Economics department or 
Peterson Quality and planning 
Service has gained recognition from school Boards 
Our experts are at your 
without obligation. 


in your Library. 


throughout the nation. 
service 





FORMATION OF REGIONAL 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN MASS. 


(Concluded from page 84) 


schools more than half the students who enter 
in ninth grade fail to finish. The 119 towns 
which do not have high schools send their 
children to other towns. This, the committee 
finds, is a handicap because they cannot par- 
ticipate in extracurricular activities and they 
do not have the same pride in the school that 
they would have if it was their own. 

The committee believes the answer is the re- 
gional school. Under this plan two or more towns 
share the expense in providing a quality of edu- 
cation that no one alone could afford. 

Massachusetts began to tackle the problem last 
year. The Legislature enacted a law providing for 
state financial help for the building of regional 
schools. This law allowed a reimbursement of be- 
tween 25 and 55 per cent of the cost of the 
school, the amount depending on the valuation 
of the pupil of the towns joining to sponsor the 
school. The law also provided that the School 
Building Assistance Commission should “encourage 
and foster” regional schools. 

School authorities say one weakness of the law 
is the provision for assistance to any city or town 
that wanted to build a school of its own. Also, 
it failed to set up procedures for the towns to 
follow if they did want to build jointly, nor 
did it establish any methods of jointly running 
the new school once it was constructed. 

The results have not been encouraging. Some 
of the towns have talked about building regional 
high schools but there are none under actual con- 
struction. The biggest delay is obtaining legisla- 
tive approval for borrowing outside the debt limit 

This situation has brought about the new 
proposal, in the hope that it will assist materially 
Here is how the new plan would work 


In those departments where heavy usage gives 
school furniture real punishment, you'll find Peter- 
son Furniture making its reputation. For over fifty 
years Peterson’s reputation is heralded in leading 
schools from coast to coast. 


1224 Fullerton Ave., 
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Details of the New Plan 


By a vote of two or more towns, a regional 
school district planning board would be set up 
to prepare a detailed agreement on operation of 
a new regional district. The board would decide 
the amount each town should contribute, the 
location of schools, and such matters as trans 
portation of pupils and admission of new towns 
Then the formal agreement, after approval by the 
state board of education, would be submitted to 
each of the towns at its own town meeting. 

If approved by each by a two-thirds vote, then 
a new regional school district would be established 
The school committee, which would include mem 
bers from each town, then draws up its own 
budget, can issue bonds to build schools, subject 
to a veto within thirty days by a vote of any 
member town, irrespective of the debt limit of 
the town. It would run the schools just as a city 
school committee runs its schools, and assess the 
member towns for the necessary money. 

The new legislation would boost the limit of 
the minimum and maximum state grants to 35 
and 65 per cent of the cost of building. This has 
impressed the towns because at some recent hear- 
ings in towns where new school buildings were 
considered, there were estimates that the con- 
struction under present law would add from $3.50 
to $8 per $1,000 valuation to the tax rate, even 
with state aid. But in the regional school dis- 
tricts, the addition to the tax rate of the member 
towns would be only a few cents. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


® Minneapolis, Minn. The superintendent has 
asked that the board approve a revision of 
Rule 5, concerning leave of absence with pay 
for personal illness or injury. It is proposed 
that a leave of absence be given with pay for 
10 days in any one school year to teachers and 
other certificated personnel who are employed 
on a ten-month basis. Those employed on a 12- 
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month basis are to be allowed 12 days. Persons 
who are absent for six consecutive working days 
or more using cumulative leave must furnish a 
medical report on the prescribed form on the 
sixth day of the leave and on the 45th day of 
leave in order that payment may be authorized. 
All other absences for personal illness or injury 
may be reported on the prescribed form without 
a medical report. 

& South Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has 
revised its rule regarding sick leaves for teachers. 
It provides that any unused sick leave shall be 
accumulative but must not extend beyond a total 
of thirty days at full pay. If more than thirty 
days’ leave are needed in any one year, and the 
cumulative credit is thirty days, the days used 
between thirty and sixty may be allowed at 
full pay 

® Palestine, Tex. Salary increases ranging from 
$346 up to $1,150 a year have been given to the 
teachers, The increases were arranged on the 
basis of training and experience of each teacher. 
® East St. Louis, Mo. All teachers have been 
given a $150 increase in salary for the next 
school year. The present pay ranges from $2,400 
to $4,400, the average being $3,003 

® Benton, Ill. The school board has adopted a 
new salary schedule, with a flexible increase in 
pay, dependent on the amount of money to be 
received from state and county taxes. The mini- 
mum salary is $2,400 a year, with a $200 raise 
for teachers holding a master’s degree, and $25 
a year for experience up to 12 years. 

®& Fort Worth, Tex. The school board has 
adopted a salary schedule for 1949-50, calling for 
a minimum of $2,500 for bachelor degree teach- 
ers and a maximum of $4,100; the minimum for 
teachers holding master’s or doctor’s degrees is 
$2,700; the maximum is $4,300 for teachers hold- 
ing master’s degrees and $4,500 for those holding 
doctor’s degrees. All assistant superintendents 
were given increases of $500 per year, and Super- 
intendent Moore was given an increase of $1,000 
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A COMPLETE BAND 
INCLUDES ALL THESE 
INSTRUMENTS, TOO 
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MAKES A COMPLETE LINE OF 
EXTRA VALUE BAND INSTRUMENTS 


* * * 
EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO BUILD BANDS! 


Including 








* NEW SUPER * CLASSROOM-TESTED 
INSTRUMENTS EDUCATIONAL HELPS 


* NEW SUPER * SCHOOL-TESTED 
INSTRUMENT CASES RENTAL PLAN 


*& FACTORY GUARANTEE ON EVERY INSTRUMENT 


— ae eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ~ 
' PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS « Elkhart, Indiana Department 966 


| Please send me a FREE copy of materials checked below 
1 School Music Teaching Helps Folder BATON Magazine 
l Music and the Basic Objectives of Education Folder Pan-American Vest-Pocket Catalog 
Name Street “ me 
l City Z Stat 
| My position is that of . . 
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LABORATORY 
EQUIPMENT 


NEW PUBLICATIONS for 
Schoo]~Business EXECUTIVES 


Liability in Public Recreation 
By D. B. Dyer and J. G. Lichtig. Cloth, 
107 pp. C. C. Nelson Publishing Co., 
ton, Wis. 
The senior 





viii- 
Apple- 
author of this work, who is in 
charge of public recreation for the Milwaukee 
schools and the municipality, and the junior 
author who is an attorney, have had experience 
in handling the legal aspects of accidents to 
children and adults on public playgrounds. In 
this work they present the results of their own 
experience and, more importantly a nationwide 
survey of cases growing out of injuries received 
under an astonishing variety of circumstances 
and representing various forms of torts and 
nuisance, state and municipal liability, individual 
liability of public board members, playground 
employees, infants and third parties 

The authors pass no criticism upon the various 
types of cases or upon the decisions of the courts 
They do show that it is the tendency of the newer 
statute law and of the court decisions to rec- 
ognize more and more the fact that the use of 
public recreation facilities is no longer looked 
upon as a privilege but is becoming a legal right 
and that, as a consequence, the municipality and 
the school district are more and more considered 
responsible for the accidents arising out of 
negligence, the maintenance of nuisances, failure 
to maintain safe conditions, and unsafe activities 
The authors of the book have done a fine job in 
providing information and in arousing an interest 
in and a realization of the legal and moral 
responsibility of the individual playground 
worker and the school teacher. 
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PROVISION FOR EVERY TYPE 
OF LABORATORY STORAGE 


Give your apparatus and valuable instruments the protection 
they deserve when not in use. Make sure you can find them 
easily when they are needed. There is a Hamilton storage 
case and cabinet for every kind of laboratory equipment. 
Use the attached coupon to get your copy of catalog No. 211. 
It shows a complete line of cases to help solve your storage 


problem. 


No. 211 to: 
Nene : 


The 
to read that as an individual he is not responsible 


school board member may be interested 


for any actions or negligence of the board but 
that he can be held liable for his own personal 
action or negligence, or that of an employee of 
the school district acting under his personal super- 
vision or direction. The book is an essential part 
of any school board’s law library 


Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning Guide, 
1949 


Volume 27. Cloth, 1384 pp., $7.50. American 


Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
The present edition of the heating and venti- 


“bible” 
introduce the 


has been revised exten- 
latest research and the 


lating engineers’ 
sively to 


practical experience not only of the industry and 
of the Society’s laboratory, but also of gov- 
ernment bureaus and of independent scientific 


groups who have developed findings bearing on 
health, chemical, mechanical, electronic, climatic, 
and mathematical matters. The book and its 
materials are so completely factual that comment 
is rather superfluous. 

So far as school practice is concerned, the 
heating and ventilating industry has moved in 
the direction of developing simpler apparatus and 
of seeking total economy as well as acceptable 
conditions of human comfort and hygiene. The 
use of unit ventilators in classrooms, of unit 
heaters in gymnasiums and certain other areas, 
of individual exhaust fans in toilets, kitchens, 
etc., and of depending on natural means for most 
air removal, all have considerably simplified 
school ventilating systems. The engineers have 
dropped the ancient errors of the harmfulness of 
small quantities of CO in the breathed air and 
similar remote and improvable theories. They 
have wisely held to the original idea that ven- 
tilation must provide air motion, comfortable 
temperatures, and absence of odors. All in all, 


they are doing thoroughly acceptable jobs — this 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY - TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 


Please send a copy of the new HAMILTON Laboratory Equipment Catalog 


ASBJ 9.4 





great Guide is proof that underlying accepted 
practice is a sound foundation of  scientif 
principle 
A Public School Building Program in 
Crawford County, Illinois 
Prepared by A. W. Clevenger, C. W. Odell, M 
R. Sumption, and R. E. Wochner. Paper, 68 pp 


Published by the Bureau of Educational Research 
College of Education, University of Illinois 
Champaign, Ill 

A report of a survey of the school plant in th 
Central Community District of Crawford County 
Ill., conducted by the survey staff of the Uni 
versity of Illinois. The survey covered population 
trends in the county, enrollment by grades and 
main divisions, assessed valuation per pupil, anti 


cipated financial receipts from local and _ state 
federal sources, school expenditures, bond issues 
bonded indebtedness. With the use of the Odel 


Score Card, the survey found the school plant 
overcrowded and inadequate for the present schoo 
program; it recommended three new elementary 
schools to be given A priorities; a junior high 
school and a fourth elementary school to be given 
B priorities; a fifth elementary school was ad 
judged necessary with a C priority. The three- 
stage program should $800,000 to be spent 
during the next twenty years 


cost 


School Building Survey of Springfield Township 
School District, Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania 


Prepared by W. E. Arnold, W. B. Castettet 
L. B. Hanigan, and J. W. Gilmore. Paper, 45 Pf 
The Educational Service Bureau, School of Educa 


tion, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 

This survey of a Philadelphia residential subur! 
which has grown 47 per cent in population sinc 
1940, indicates that the high school and ont 
elementary school are overcrowded: that the high 
school lacks facilities for industrial arts and ad 
ministration; that the elementary buildings lack 
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MADE FOR CLASSROOMS... and offices, too! 
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oa 
SYLVANIA’S LOW-COST, CAREFULLY ENGINEERED 

: FLUORESCENT FIXTURE, THE CL-242 
= aS 
" i 
= EFFICIENT REFLECTOR ee / 

Exclusive Sylvania Miracoat finished EASY TO INSTALL 
n reflector has a minimum reflection fac- Single stems used for EASY TO 

tor of 86%. Fixture has an pees a 
n efficiency of 85.5% when pane Pye — SERVICE 
e pendant mounted! i e needed for attaching Plastic side baffles The ideal unit for good classroom lighting! No 
j directly to ceiling! simply lift out. Ex- harsh contrast between unit and ceiling. Light 
’ clusive reflector distributed 55% upward, 45% downward. 
. a : spring latches at Triple-Life Sylvania lamps give years of high 
2 eT a + SS both ends of unit re- light output! 


lease entire reflector 
and louver assembly 
for easy lamp re- 
placement and 
cleaning ! 


wy MAIL 


COUPON! 
NO VIBRATION 


INVISIBLE JOINTS Baffles crimped on 


by a special Syl- 
No joining bands required. You get vania method—no 
single sweeps of quality lighting — loose parts to rattle! 
no dark shadows between fixtures 
' 


in contsmucus Tow 


SYIVANIAY ELECTRIC 


FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, WIRING DEVICES, SIGN TUBING: LIGHT BULBS; PHOTOLAMPS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 





ing accepted 
of scientifi 


ice for assemblies and physica! education, Junch- estaurant management and has here condensed an im- Manual for School Board Members 


s. and library service mense amount of experience and practical wisdom without By Leonard E. Meece and Charles R. Spain. Paper, 


t lod rour t or higt 0 nonag TI school — 
extended argument of high fi wn la guage Phe eee 49 pp. Bulletin No. 4, June, 1949. Published by the 
business manager and the supervisor of school lunches 








‘ > - a Idi . ; > : Bureau of School Service, College of Education, Univer- 
in Five-Year School Building and Future will find the book of intense interest and value — pro- site of Kentacky, tases iy 
Sites Program vided they are willing to interpolate the word ‘‘school A revised edition of the manual, which seeks to pro- 
\ ae ard of chool irectors. Apri 9 for ords “‘co - ” ‘ e ” ake ; . . sali : 
Offs Board of School Directors, April 6, 1949, the word ommes ial” or “industrial _ and to make vide assistance and guidance to superintendents and board 
eles : adaptations of the rules to the special conditions and the members in planning educational programs. It includes 
Paper, 68 pp I 1 biennial restatement of (@) needed school better type of help found in high and elementary schools new information and regulations pertinent to public 
nal Research tes, (6) enrollment, (c) educational policies as education. questions and answers on Kentucky school 
7 inois ed to the building situation j nning f crea- a , , gees rye : a 
of  Iilinot : » the building situation, (¢) planning for recrea rhe Industrial Housekeeping Manual laws, and a list of publications. The successive chapters 
needed additional new buildings and replace- < . i iss (1) the need for better hools. (2) the state 
: : 2 By R I Vincent Cloth 115 = $? National For = qgiscuss tn eet or € er scn > ~ © 3s € 
l ( ntingent building needs, (g) additional sites : PP-, pe. svat : € , 
Plant in the aera eae dike > ws = m en’s Institute. Ir Deep River, Conn and local administrative organization, including the legal 
ford Counts 1 immediately and in the future, (4) financing the “pte :. , , — = powers, responsibilities, and functions of local school 
. Milwau ' j $17.000.000 to rect two This book, a reprint of a work issued in 1945, suggests . 
of the Uni- waunec 1CCUS hacia an ‘ erect . ‘ ‘ SD aoe line 1 . +} boards, (3) the reiation hip of the board of education 
c E ’ 5 jun higl hool. an elementary school practical procedures, tools and materials, and methods of , , al (4) . 
' -_ 5 * a Se AS » § emeepbenes *» oe to the executive and teaching school personnel, . rela- 
d pop ) , ‘ ] A . ng housekeeping in shops and offices. Most of the 
populatio and modernizations of old buldings to cost es — oe » - Soe: tionship of the board to the state 
grades and g problems of scheduling and carrying on cleaning and 
r pupil, anti- reas iy . { floors, walls, and furniture are parallel with Guyides to the Development of State School 
1 and state Procurement by State and Municipal oC WS Cone & eee Finance Programs 
bond issues Governments Paper, 22 pp., 25 cents. Compiled by the Committee 
of the Odel By Joseph W. Nicholson. Mimeographed, 20 pp. Na- A Guide for Industrial-Arts Shop Planning on Tax Education and School Finance for the National 
school plant : nal Institute of Governmental Purchasing, Washington, By P. S. Waldeck. Paper, quarto, 44 pp. Published by Education Association, W ashington 6, D. G. way 
resent schoo v. . . Clyde Hissong, State Superintende nt of Public Instruction, A report on important findings of the Conference on 
This paper, read before the Industrial College of the Columbus. Ohio School Finance, which sought to clarify issues on some 
> lementar \rmed Forces, Washington, outlines the procedure fol- This guide is intended to help teachers, school admin- of the technical approaches to the state financing of 
high : ; : I , 
junior nig! wed by the Milwaukee City Purchasing Department for istrators, and architects to work out satisfactory plans for public schools. The report is presented in three parts 
| to be given the pur assuring economical prices together with the industrial-arts shop area in general high schools. It Part I, the basic policies and principles; Part II, the 
ool was ad aximum j includes recommendations for the small general shop, for operating guides to state school finance development 
The three- the graphic arts shop, the woodworking shop, the ceramic Part III, trends and possibilities for the future. The 
to be spent What Can the Small Plant Do About Fly Ash shop, the planning and related instruction unit, the cold rey purpose is a poe financing - the state which 
By Carl I Miller. Paper, 8 pp. Bituminous Coal metal and welding shop, the machine shop. To help the shall guarantee to a children an equal opportunity for 
Research, Inc., 912 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. teacher %-in. scale outlines are given for the most widely an adequate foundation program of education. 
1 Township This authoritative publication describes what the fly ash  USed machines, benches, storage and tool cabinets, and pjanning the Schoolhouse 
roblem is in a small boiler plant and tells some of the other permanent equipment of the shops. These can be Compiled by Pearl! A. Wanamaker. Paper, 23 pp. State 
10ds for overcoming it. It discusses fly ash emission, ray copied and used in planning both for their location Department of Public Instruction, Olympia, Wash. 
. pes of collectors, and offers estimating prices for low for the working areas surrounding them, and for the gen- Contains the proceedings and the addresses delivered at 
3. Castette f , } eral arrangement of the shop - | , 
- alt ind high-draft loss collectors =: ; F , the first annual Washington State School Plant Workshop 
aper, 45 pf Additional suggestions are given for locating the storage 


held in August, 1948. The summary comprises the text 
of the booklet and information on adequate educational 
facilities of interest to architects, school directors, and 
school administrators 


ol of Educa and supply rooms, washrooms, finishing rooms, and other 


‘delphia, P The Industrial Cafeteria and Restaurant 
e a, fe 


: minor but necessary areas. The study suggests principles 
Worker’s Manual 


and good techniques of planning which have been found 


rt 
= subur By Milton A. Rosenfeld. Cloth, 107 pp., $2. National efiective. It recommends equipment lists and suggested 
lation sinc I Institute, Inc., Deep River, Conn specifications for permanent furniture and tools. Details School Finance in Wyoming 
o1 and one l a reprint of a book which has been widely concerning arrangement, the finish of rooms, color schemes, By Edna B. Stolt, State Superintendent, Cheyenne 
iat the high epted since 1945. In brief paragraph form it provides illumination, and ventilation are included. Suggestions Wyo 
rts and ad I rganizing and managing a cafeteria, preparing about the last mentioned points are too sketchy to be of This circular outlines in brief form all legislation per 
ildings Jack nd handling food, and safeguarding food values and practical help. The guide as a whole is a valuable addition taining to the financial support of schools, bonding, and 

t diets. The author is a practical consultant in to the growing materials on school plant planning budgeting 
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EATHERALL. WAX 


FROM MUDDY, WET SHOES 


WEATHERALL Water-Resistant Liquid Wax protects floors 
from mud, snow, or water. Entrance ways, lobbies, corridors, 
as well as floors that receive frequent wet mopping need an 
“armor-like” coat of wax that resists moisture. That’s Weather- 
all! A rich, water-dispersed, self-polishing wax made with the 
finest carnauba. Weatherall is highly concentrated and covers 
more area than ordinary waxes. It’s easy to apply and re- 
quires no buffing. Test it on your own floors! 





Se Cd 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
HUNTINGTON, 


INDIANA TORONTO 


WRITE FOR FACTS ON PROTECTING FLOORS 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


Sept. 7-9. Modern Language Association of 
America, at Stanford, Calif. Headquarters, Stan- 
ford University. Chairman, Richard F. Jones, 
Stanford University. Attendance, 1500. 

Sept. 12-16. National Recreation Congress, at 
New Orleans, La. Headquarters, Municipal Audi- 
torium. Secretary, T. E. Rivers, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. Exhibits, Rose J. Schwartz, 
New York 10, N. Y. Attendance, 1200. 

Sept. 29. Michigan Association of School 
Boards, at East Lansing. Headquarters, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing. Chairman, 
Wesley E. Thomas, 723 Magnolia St., Lansing, 
Mich. Attendance, 1500. 

Oct. 2-4. New York Council of School Super- 
intendents, at Saranac Inn. Headquarters, Saranac 
Inn. Chairman, E. L. Ackley, Johnstown. Attend- 
ance, 400 





Oct. 2-5. California School Trustees Associa- 
tion, at Santa Cruz. Headquarters, Hotel Del 
Ray. Secretary, Mrs. I. E. Porter, 5 Professional 


Bldg., Bakersfield. Exhibits, Mrs. Porter. 
Attendance, 450. 

Oct. 2-6. Association of School Business Oj 
ficials, at Boston, Mass. Headquarters, Statler 
Hotel. Chairman, H. W. Anderson, 306 E. Luvell 


St., Kalamazoo, 
Attendance, 700 

Oct. 6-7. Illinois Association of School Admin 
istrators, at Peoria. Headquarters, Jefferson Ho 
tel. Chairman, A. H. Lancaster, Dixon. Attend 
ance, 300. 

Oct. 5-7. California Association of Public School 
Administrators, at Santa Cruz. Secretary, Dr 
John A. Sexson, 209 Civic Center, San Diego 1 
Exhibits, Mrs. M. Augerle, Pasadena. Attendance, 
800 
Oct. 10-12. National Conference of County and 


Mich. Exhibits, Mr. Anderson 
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Rural Superintendents, at Memphis, Tenn. Heaj. 
quarters, Peabody Hotel. Chairman, Howard 4 
Dawson, 1201— 16th St. N.W., Washington 5 
D. C. Attendance, 1000. 

Oct. 12. Oklahoma State School Board; 
Association, at Oklahoma City. Headquarter 
Skirvin Hotel. Secretary, H. E. Wrinkle, Uni. 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman. Attendance, 75) 

Oct. 13-14. Jowa Association of Schoo| 
Boards, at Des Moines. Headquarters, Hotel 
Fort Des Moines. Chairman, Don A. Foster 
401 Shops Building, Des Moines 9. Exhibits, 
Don A. Foster. Attendance, 1200. 

Oct. 13-17. National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, at Indianapolis. Chairman, Dr 
Henry L. Smith, Indiana University, Blooming 
ton. Attendance, 100 

Oct. 17. Associated School Boards of South 
Dakota, at Sioux Falls. Headquarters, Coliseum. 
Chairman, Russell Creaser, Watertown. At. 
tendance, 50-100. 

Oct. 23-25. New York State School Boards 
Association, at Syracuse. Headquarters, Hotel 
Syracuse. Secretary, Everett R. Dyer, 9 South 
Third Ave., Mt. Vernon. Exhibits, Everett R. 
Dyer. Attendance, 1800-2000. 

Oct. 23-26. National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing, at Cleveland. Headquarters, Hotel 
Cleveland. Director, Albert H. Hall, 730 Jackson 


Place N.W., Washington, D. C. Exhibits, Albert 
H. Hall. Attendance, 750 
Oct. 24-28. National Safety Council, at Chi- 


cago, Ill. Headquarters, Stevens Hotel. Chairman, 
R. L. Forney, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, II 
Exhibits, C. H. Miller, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. Attendance, 12,000. 

Oct. 26. Indiana City and Town Superintend- 
ents Association, at Indianapolis. Headquarters, 
Lincoln Hotel. Chairman, H. H. Mourer, Bedford 
Attendance, 150 


DUTIES OF A CO-ORDINATOR OF 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
The board of education at Wilmington, Del, 
has adopted rules governing the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a co-ordinator of public relations 
These are as follows 
1. Develop, with the help of an advisory com 
mittee, a plan of public information and interpre 
tation of the work of the schools 
2. With the aid of an advisory committee, 
determine standards for the evaluation of public 
relations needs and methods. 
3. Serve as an agent for requests made of 
school personnel to fill speaking engagements 
4. Provide assistance and guidance to all schools 
and staff members in preparing material to be 
used for public information purposes 
5. Establish routine for reporting of news 
worthy activities by parent-teacher, principal, 
teacher, student body, and other school organiza 
tions 
6. Develop plans for the stimulation of the 
staff to make community contacts, publish articles, 
address professional groups, and engage in similar 
activities 
Develop an in-service program for the train 
ing of personnel in public relations techniques 
8. Develop means of communication between 
the central office and the schools, committee and 
working groups, and between the schools and the 
public 
9. Be a stimulating agent for schools in helping 
them plan their own building relations program 
10. Confer periodically with key reporters, city 
editors, and radio program directors to orient 
each other on general school philosophies, trends 
in public opinion, and public reactions 
11. Act as a general adviser to and have regular 
meetings with school press representatives and 
sponsors of school publications 
~ 


®& Dr. CaRoLine S. WooprvuFr, 82, a one time 
president of the National Education Association 
and retired president of the Castleton, Vt. State 
Teachers College, died in Castleton, July 14. Dr 
Woodruff was president of the Teachers College 
from 1920 to 1940 when she retired. 
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Leading schools and universities are depending 

















upon Thonet chairs, tables and upholstered 
pieces for more attractive interiors. 
Functional in design and warm in 
appearance, Thonet furniture is available 

in a variety of patterns and a selection 

of wood finishes and covers. 


When buying furniture for cafeterias, 
libraries, assembly halls, etc. select Thonet 


for beauty, durability, style and comfort. 


W rite for detailed information on 
Thonet “Bentply” and “Bentwood” furniture | 7 | 
and ask for folder 4805. 


Bly. 
4). 


INDUSTRIES > 


FOR FINE FURNITURE 


Wo you plan to seat 
500 or 10,000—you can 
begin building today. You can start with a 
unit as small or even smaller than the above 
10-row Wayne Type “‘H’’ Portable Steel 
Grandstand. To this initial unit, whatever 
its size, sections can be added as desired. 


Plan for the future . . . build economically 
... take advantage of Wayne's construction 
flexibility. With the Wayne Type “H” Stand, 
expansion is a simple matter—you. merely 
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TYPICAL CAFETERIA INSTALLATION 
(Thonet chairs 1216 and tables 3166/1) 








ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N., Y. 


SALES OFFICES 


Chicago ° Statesville, S. C. 
5S 





Plan for the future 


while you build for today 


ee tes 
add 15 foot sections as desired. And with 4 
every section you add, you gain an increased “4 
earning capacity. Every seat isa prospective _ 
source of income . . . helping to pave the é 
way toward future grandstand expansion. __ 


To assure meeting your individual require- — 
ments, Wayne provides a variety of types 
and sizes of Portable or Permanent Steel 
Grandstands and Gymstands and delivery . 
is prompt. For full design and construction 
details, send for our Catalog. z 
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| PYRA-SEAL 


Arother Vestal first! Vestal PYRA-SEAL 
long recognized as the outstanding floor 


2K the NEW PYRA-SEAL dries 
to touch in LESS than 2 
hours. Can be steel wooled 
ond given another coat 
ofter 4 to 5 hours drying 
time. 


seal on the market is now better than ever 
before. The NEW PYRA-SEAL offers you 
NEW advantages in floor beauty . . . floor 
protection ... floor maintenance economy. 
Only the NEW PYRA-SEAL has ALL of these 


advantages: 


- 





Maple Flooring 

Manulacturers Assn => 
National Oak Floonng 

Manulacturers Assn 


Leading Architects 


- 
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Write today for de- 
tailed information. 


BUILDING NEEDS OF 
SAN FRANCISCO’S ADULT 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


(Concluded from page 40) 


adults, they would be of immeasurable assist- 
ance to the adult program. If these rooms 
could be so located in new buildings and in 
buildings to be refurbished that they could | 

entered without the necessity for the entire 
building’s being opened, they could be used 
to excellent advantage at night. The fact that 
at present a janitor must be employed to open 
and oversee an entire building even if no more 
than a single class is to be operated in that 


_ VESTAL™ 


QUICKER DRYING—Dries in half the time 
» «+ your floors are back in service sooner. 
60% to 80% MORE WEAR—proved by 
tests with Taber Abrasers (the official preci- 
sion instrument to determine wear and 


obrasion resistance). 


HIGHER GLOSS yet maintains celebrated 


slip reistant safety. 


EASIER TO APPLY AND MAINTAIN—No 


lap marks; fewer rubber marks; does not 


rubber burn. Can be scrubbed without dam- 
age. A stronger, tougher, longer-wearing 
finish. 


ST.LOUIS * NEWYORK 


school limits severely the program in the 
neighborhoods. 

Provision should be made so that there will 
be in every neighborhood throughout the city 
one schoolroom, big enough for say 50 persons, 
equipped with chairs which will seat adults 

This room, like the craft raoms mentioned 
should be separate from the main 
building — either constructed as a separate 
unit or in some way separated from the main 
corridors so that it can be utilized by adults 
of the local community day and night without 
the necessity for the opening of the entire 
building — and should have its own heating 
unit. Not only is such a room needed for the 


al OVE, 
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adult program, but it is important if the 
services demanded by California's Civic 
Center Act are to be provided economically. 
In two articles which are to follow, attention 
will be given to the shop-laboratory-type 
building for specialized adult activities. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEEDS IN 
NEW JERSEY 


(Concluded from page 49) 


a most impressive figure for a state no larger 
than New Jersey and reveals a critical if not 
alarming situation confronting the people. Of 
the total of 560 districts reporting, 414 or 74 
per cent report needed construction within 
the next 12 years. Three out of every four 
districts report building needs for this period. 
This indicates a general need throughout the 
state. Districts further indicate that 143 mil- 
lion dollars of construction is needed to meet 
existing needs this school year, and that more 
than 230 million dollars will be needed within 
the next four years. Furthermore all but a 
relatively few districts indicate an inability 
to meet their building needs or predict a 
serious financial situation within the next 10 
years. 

All of the above evidence indicates that the 
schoolhousing situation in the state of New 
Jersey is both critical and alarming now, and 
will continue to grow more so within the next 
12 years if present needs are not met immedi- 
ately. It is apparent that additional sources 
of financial aid must become available if the 
situation is to be met in any substantial degree. 

+> 
NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARD OFFICIALS 
> L. A. WittiaMs has been elected secret 
the school board at Dows, 
Wesley Damerow. 
® Harry G. Brerrey, chief auditor for the 
comptroller’s division of the board of education 
of Kansas City, Mo., died at his home on 
July 27. He had been a member of the school 
system since 1920. He became chief auditor of 
the business department in 1927 and _ since 
1948 had been chief auditor of the comptrolle: 
division 
® Haro_tp BuckKINGHAM has been elected presi 
dent of the school board at Rapid City, S. Dak 
Dr. W. A. DAWLEY was elected vice-president, 
and Sam Gaim was named clerk 
& Mitton F. LaPovur has been elected president 
of the school board at Racine, Wis. JAMes F 
GILMORE was re-elected vice-president 
® Norton E. Masterson has been elected 
president of the board at Stevens Point, Wi 
Haroitp E. Foster was named vice-president 
® Burton T. WI iiaMs, business manager of 
the board at Beloit, Wis., has been appointed as 
secretary for the year 1949-50 
®& Danret A. Lencrioni has been elected presi 
dent of the board at Kenosha, Wis. GErorGE 
MANSON and JosepH ZUFFA are the new members 
of the board. 
® Ben F. Geyer has been re-elected to the 
school board of Fort Wayne, Ind., for a new 
term of four years. It is the twenty-second year 
of continuous service for Mr. Geyer. WittiaAm C 
GERDING has succeeded W. Page Yarnelle as a 
member of the board 
> Peter J. Maurer is the new president of 
the board of education at South St. Paul, Minn 
Puttie Wooc has succeeded Ralph McCarthy 
as a member of the board 
® The school board of Shelbyville, Ind., has 
reorganized with LAWRENCE PARKER as president 
RatpH S. ScoFIELD as treasurer; and Morris 
DePREz as secretary. 
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THE SCOT IS PAID FOR GOING 
TO SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 36 


parents earn less than £250 per year; £2 of 
the grant is knocked off the grant for every 
additional £50 which the parents earn. Special 
circumstances are taken into account, how- 
ever, such as the number of persons in the 
household or liability of 
the family 


special financial 
Where is the money coming from? During 
the past hundred years, no country had more 
bursaries for students than Scotland, so the 
Education Authority has collarded all the 
The government 
most of the funds are 


bursaries in force gives 


generous grants, but 


derived from the tax rates. In Aberdeen 
recently, there was a great outcry because 
grants of £200 to £400 were being given 


annually to students attending Cambridge and 
Oxford. We have a university of our own, 
said Aberdeen. Why not keep the students 
(and the money) within our city? 

In addition, given for those 
attending the numerous business and technical 
colleges for supplementary education. It 
sounds like fairyland for the intellectual and 
t No wonder it is harder 


grants are 


the ambitious Scot 
nowadays to get into a Scots university than 
into Wembly for an English Cup final. Only 
3 per cent of the students go straight from 
school to the university; most places in the 
university are reserved for those who have 


@ The 


the salvation of 
authorites. 


Wor TH LOOKING INTO 


Big 1949-19590 BECKLEY-CARDY 
SCHOOL BUYERS GUIDE is or should be — 
“budget 


cramped” school 


Our great buying power as well as our exten- 
sive manufacturing facilities assure the best 
supplies and equipment at lowest market quota- 
tions. You can safely depend on BECKLEY- 
CARDY for all your needs. 


Classroom Seating 
Steel Lockers and Files 
Playground Equipment 
Chalkboards and Corkboards 
Chalkboard Erasers & Eraser Cleaners 
Classroom Shades & Darkening Shades 
Teaching Supplies and Material 
Supplementary Readers and Entertainment Books 


If you haven’t your copy of this big 
new Catalog 883 send for one today. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1632 


INDIANA AVE. 


been called up for war service. On the part 
of the male students the gap is usually filled 
by serving the conscription period and by 
extra study; on the part of the women stu- 
dents the interim is occupied by taking a job. 

Local Education Authorities also subsidize 
community and youth centers and pay for the 
equ pment, furnishing, and upkeep. They also 
provide youth leaders. Here classes in wood- 
work, handicraft, physical training, hobbies, 
irt, etc., are organized. Being young in Scot- 
land these days means that 
willing to take care of you until you have 
rounded up as a law abiding, disciplined, reli- 
community-conscious citizen 

A far cry from the days when the “lad o’ 
parts” was tutored by the local dominie and 
went to the university with his bag of meal 
and barrel of herrings, and when students 
took turns in occupying the solitary bed in 
the lodging and read by the light of the street 
lamp. Many people think the Scot valued 
education more when it cost more —to the 
individual. Now everybody is waiting to see 
what is going to happen when education is 
so cheap that the canny Scot can make a 
profit out of it while learning 

Meal Monday, the traditional holiday when 
long ago the student walked home to refill 
his bag of meal or his barrel of herrings, is 
now only a holiday. The school dinner, or the 
college canteen, has taken the place of the 
meal —and it is free as often as not. 

“Bang goes another saxpence,” says the 


somebody is 


gious 


CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


Scot as he pays his increasing Council Rates 
for education — and hopes he is getting value 
for his money. 

“But don’t forget us,” say the university 
lecturers and professors as they compare their 
hundreds of salary with the thousands given 
to the doctors and civil servants. 


+ 


NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARD OFFICIALS 


® The school board of Washington, Ind., has 
reorganized with HANLEY MADDEN as president; 
Leo JOHNSON as treasurer; and Jonn V. WIL- 
LIAMS as secretary. 

® The board of education of Pratt, Kans., has 
reorganized with JOHN SCHREPEL as president; 
Dr. F. A. THORPE as vice-president; and HARoLp 
Kutz as clerk. PAUL Wootwrne and Harop 
Hewitt are the new members of the board. J. 
M. GoopMan has begun his fifth term of office 
of four years after twenty years’ service 

® Miss BarsarA MUELLER has been elected 
secretary of the school board of Sheboygan, Wis., 
to succeed Audrey Klunk. 

® Rarpn Keitu has been elected secretary of 
the board and KATHLEEN Marr was re-elected 
as treasurer of the board at Ironton, Mo 

®& Joyce Enpicott has succeeded Betty GENTRY 
as secretary of the board at Pawnee, Okla 

® C. RaymMonp Down, a manual training teacher 
at the junior high school, has been appointed 
supervisor of school building maintenance at 
Westerly, R. I., at an added salary of $300 a 
year. Mr. Dowd has been relieved of one hour 
of instruction to give him more time for his 
new duties 

®> J. C. Betrincer, a member of the board of 
South Milwaukee, Wis., and its president for 
many years, died on July 12 
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SCHOOL 
SCISSORS 


All Scissors and Shears offered 
to Schools by Acme meet the 
most exacting School require- 
ments — and, are Guaranteed 
by Good Housekeeping and 
Approved by National School 
Service Institute. 


The ACME SHEAR CO. 


Bridgeport 1, Connecticut 


World’s Largest Manufacturer 
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VANDALISM A BIG BUSINESS 


(Concluded from page 33) 


replacement of windows and twenty of the 
forty glaziers were discontinued. At the 
end of the year the chairman of the com- 
mittee turned back the crusade to the 
superintendent of schools, who carried on 
the program throughout 1948. Window 
breakage last year was slightly higher than 
in 1947, but during the present year, 1949, 
the records show decreasing figures. 

One interesting by-product of this cam- 
paign was that window breakage in private 
schools, public parks, and private resi- 
dences decreased proportionately. If there 
is any element of prevention, reward or 
punishment which was not utilized it was 
overlooked because we did not know about 
it. 

Surely vandalism has become big busi- 
ness; big enough to warrant special 
attention. 


ATTENDANCE SERVICE 
(Concluded from page 38) 


psychologists, vocational counselors, and psy- 
chiatrists, as well as health and welfare agen- 
cies in the community. 


For the Future 


The need of facilities to insure better school’ 


attendance and more adequate child study has 
been partially mentioned in the preceding 
pages. In the conclusion of this report, other 
services deserve serious consideration. In the 
paragraphs above, a plea was made for the 
acceptance of a point of view which empha- 
sizes the study of causes of children’s behavior, 
rather than an arbitrary and punitive ap- 
proach. Also, the need for co-ordinated serv- 
ices was mentioned and a satisfactory start 
has been made to achieve this goal. 

In addition there is need for new techniques 
for the early discovery of undesirable be- 
havior patterns in children. Too often such 
patterns pass unnoticed until an overt act 
suddenly brings the teacher face-to-face with 
a “problem child.” Furthermore, there is need 
for instruction about mental hygiene. There 
are many current ideas about mental hygiene 
some of which are good; others have led to 
confusion and misinterpretation. Mental hy- 
giene is a scientific method of helping people 
solve their problems. We should study the 
method to determine what values it holds for 
school personnel in meeting the problems of 
youth. Finally, there is a dire need for an 
adequate staff of well-qualified workers able 
to carry out the objectives outlined above. 
Children will naturally develop habits of reg- 
ular school attendance when the conditions 
surrounding them are favorable and facilities 
ire adequate 

> 
® Irvin H. Scumitt, of Washington, D. C., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Falls 
Church, Va 
®& Dr. Lowe tt P. Goopricn, who died recently, 
has been commemorated by the Milwaukee board 
of school directors by designating a new elemen- 


tary school as the Lowell P. Goodrich School 


September, 1949 | ¢ptem 


Solve Your Pe 


locker problem 







If your school locks aren't 
uniform, forgotten keys 
and combinations are 
wasting hours of staff 
and student time. 


You save that time 
when you standardize 
on Dudley Locks, Master- 
Charted to give you 
quick access to any 
locker. 


Write for details of Dudley 
Self-Financing Plan and for 
Catalog Folder showing the 
Dudley Line of combination 
and master-keyed combina- 
tion padlocks and built-in 
locks. 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 








570 W. Monroe St., Dept. 912, Chicago 6, Ill. 






The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
200 Sunrise H’way, Rockville Centre, L. I., N. Y. 
Recommends Highest Type Adminis- 
trative Candidates to School Boards 
and School Superintendents. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Is your school ina 
rural community? 


If so, you should consider 
this new “applied” math 


RURAL 
ARITHMETIC 


By Orville L. Young, Ph.D. 


Division of Agricultural Education 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


It is the kind of “applied” math 
course that meets the real life needs 
of those students who, either before 
or after graduation, decide to remain 
on the farm. Serves a real need in our 
rural high schools. $1.96 

Examination copy 
sent for 30 days’ study. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


809 Montgomery Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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The Boston Bulldog 


A new Pencil Sharpener with a 










Heavy Steel frame and simpli- 
fied double bearing design .. . 
famous solid steel cutters (15 
cutting edges). It’s tough and 
successfully battles the wear 
and tear of school or office—at o— 
relatively low cost. Mail coupon 


for complete details about this Boston Bulldog model. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden, N. J. 


Also Manufacturers of Speedball Pens 
and Products and Hunt Pens 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


BOSTON 
Siullel 


PENCIL SHARPENER = 
® a 


City: State: 
DEPT. ASB 


Gentlemen: 


Please send, without obligation, litera- 
ture and complete details about the 
Boston Bulidog Pencil Sharpener. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
MONTGOMERY 
PROGRAM TIMERS..- 


@ sturdy and 
dependable 


@ broad seat 
@ comfort supreme 


Qproperly pitched 


oid seat and back panel 


_., COVERS THE MAP! 


@easy, noiseless 
opening and clo 


Immediate delivery can be made by 
any one of over 300 franchised distributors 
throughout the United States who stock 
Montgomery Program Timers. More than 
90% of this class of program timers now in 
use by schools are made by Montgomery. 

Accuracy, simplicity of adjustment, ease 
of installation and long life make Mont- 
gomery the best buy in a program timer. 

Ask your distributor for detailed informa- 
tion. The name of your nearest Montgomery 
distributor will be supplied upon receipt of 
your request. 





Manetactariag Ca., $47 W. Washington Bivd., Chicage 6, ili. 











SYLVANIA COMMERCIAL 4-LAMP 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
FIXTURE 
A new line of commercial type 4-lamp, 40- 
watt fluorescent lighting fixtures, matching the 
2-lamp C-247 series of last year, has been an- 
nounced by the Fluorescent Fixture Division of 

the Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

Three fixtures comprise the new line — the un- 
shielded C-447, the louver-shielded CL-447, and 
the plastic-shielded CP-447. All are designed 
with matching end caps and trim. Providing high 
intensities of illumination, the C-447 unit is ideal 
for high bay areas in public buildings, while 
the CL-447, designed to develop 37 per cent of 
the total light downward and 63 per cent upward, 
is suited to classrooms and work areas requiring 
well-shielded illumination. A 20-gauge steel and 
aluminum enamel-finished basic chassis and white 
miracoated reflector are provided for a minimum 
reflection factor of 86 per cent. 

For continuous row mounting, special join- 
ing plates are provided for pendant or surface 
installations. Standard single and double stem 
pendants make possible clean, streamlined instal- 
lations to harmonize with modern interiors. For 
maintenance, quickly removable end caps lend 
easy access to the lamps and starters. The fixture 
may be lowered from either side for relamping 
or completely removed for cleaning. All top 
housing, end caps, basket trim, and louver frames 
are of high temperature baked aluminum enamel, 





and reflectors, side shields, and panels are of 
white miracoat. The line has Underwriters’ ap- 
proval. 


For complete information write to Sylvania 
Products, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—0901. 


ANNOUNCE NEW KEY-CONTROLLED 
COMBINATION PADLOCK 

The Master Lock Company, Milwaukee, has 
announced its No. 1525 key-controlled combi- 
nation padlock, which provides easy access to 
lockers by school authorities. 

The Master No. 1525 features genuine brass- 
cylinder, nickel-silver pin tumbler key security. 
An added advantage is the keyway in the back 
of the lock. Built like the lock on a safe, it is 
constructed hard metals. A strong 


entirely of 





New “Master” School Locker Padlock. 


17¢-in. brass outer case houses the heavy steel 
inner case. All troublesome parts such as deli- 
cate springs are completely eliminated; tumblers 
are automatically disarranged when the lock is 
closed; the dial is of brass, finished in hard 
black enamel with white numerals for easy read- 
ing. The Master No. 1525 is available at a new 
low price, made possible by the firm’s mass 
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NEW SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


production and its concentration on a standard- 
ized line of padlocks. 
Complete information is available by writing to 
the Master Lock Company, Milwaukee 10, Wis. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—0902. 


CHICAGO HARDWARE ANNOUNCES 
NEW TUBULAR STOOL 


A new type tubular stool has been an- 
nounced by the Chicago Hardware Company. 
This stool features a “Wedj-Lok” base, a new 
principle in stool construction, which prevents 
the columns from working loose at the base. It 
has a cast iron base to withstand corrosive ac- 
tion of water and cleaning materials, cast iron 
plugs in both ends of the stool column, and 
cast iron seat frames to withstand shock and 
strain. The new stool is finished in bright chrome 
and comes in a variety of colors. Seats are 
upholstered in genuine leather, Gros Point fabric, 
or Duran Duracraft in a wide selection of colors 
The stool may be obtained in six heights, with 
either 2'%-in. or 4-in. column. 

For information write to the Chicago Hardware 
Foundry Co., North Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0903. 


NEW EDWARDS ADAPTABEL 

The Edwards Company, Inc., has announced its 
new No. 340 vibrating a.c. Adaptabels, which 
are far superior in volume, tone, and life to the 
older bells which they replace. 

Constructed of war-born, die-cast z-metal, 
these new Adaptabels will stand more hard wear 
than any previous bells. No adjustment is neces 
sary and the current consumption of the bells is 
low for the tremendous signal volume produced 
Designed to save time, labor, and money, these 
Adaptabels can be surface-mounted or installed 
on any type of fitting. The No. 340 is for indoor 
use but it can also be adapted for outdoor use 
when installed with gasketed back boxes. 

For complete information write to the Edwards 
Co., at Norwalk, Conn. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0904. 


OFFER WIDER CHOICE IN 
CRAYON PACKAGES 
The American Crayon Company is offering 
new Crayonex drawing and coloring crayons in’ 
a wide variety of packings. The new No. 322 
Crayonex box is a 24-color assortment, of regular 
top quality, which for 30 cents. Another 
Crayonex, also a 24-color box, is the popular flat, 


of 


sells 


lift-lid package, in a variety of colors, and 
priced at 35 cents. Still another, the Deluxe 
package No. 326, contains 32 colors, including 
gold, silver, and copper, also in a flat, lift-lid 
box, which sells for 60 cents 


For complete information write to the Ameri- 
can Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio 
For brief reference use ASBJ—0905. 


NEW SYLVANIA FLUORESCENT 
FIXTURE CATALOG 


A new 74-page catalog covering its complete 
line of fluorescent lighting fixtures, has been an- 


nounced by the Sylvania Electric Products Com- 
pany. The catalog contains 28 more pages than 
the former edition, and offers more than 60 
photographs of commercial and troffer fluorescent 
fixtures, starters, lampholders, and starter sockets 
Descriptions, diagrams, charts, and specifications 
of every fixture are included. 

A supplementary section provides a guide on 
how to plan fluorescent lighting installations, in- 
cluding amount of light, number of fixtures, 
which fixture to use, and best arrangement. A 
chart shows the amount of illumination required 
for 80 typical lighting applications. 


September, 1949 Septem 


For complete information write to the Sylvania 
Products, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18 
Be 
For brief reference use ASBJ—0906. 
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NEW BOOKLET / C 


ON WESTINGHOUSE FILMS : 
The currently available Westinghouse sound) 
motion pictures and slide films are described inl 
a 46-page booklet just issued. The booklet de- 
scribes the no-charge basis for films borrowed 
and offers information on the size, projection 
time, type of film, and shipping weight for each 
film. Instructions are given for ordering films, 
as well as operation, care, and handling of films. 
A copy of the booklet will be sent upon appli- 
cation to the Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—0907. 


NEW BOOKLET ON PC 
GLASS BLOCKS 


A new booklet on PC glass blocks, containing 
general and technical data, illustrations, con- 
struction details, and specifications has been 
issued by Pittsburgh Corning for architects, en- 
gineers, and building contractors. The booklet 
divides the glass block patterns into decorative 
and functional groups and gives the specific ad- 
vantages of each. It points out the advantages 
of special types of blocks for schools and edu- 
cational institutions, tells how. to install glass 
blocks, and gives layout tables and specifications, 

Complete information may be obtained by 
writing to the Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 
307 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0908. 
ANNOUNCE NEW WATER SOFTENER 

The Crane Co., Chicago, has announced a new 
water softener and conditioner, the Softenall, a 
two-tank unit, which softens the hardest water 
and removes iron, manganese, sediment, and other 
impurities found in ordinary water supplies. Ultra- 
high-capacity Zeolite is furnished with the sof- 
tener, which can be regenerated indefinitely and 
not need replacement for the life of the 
installation. Regeneration is accomplished by a 
time-saving single-lever master-control valve. 

The Softenall comes in four sizes, with soften- 
ing capacies varying from 30,000 grains to 90,000 
grains. The units are compactly built, the largest 
requiring a floor space of 22 by 38 inches. 

For complete information write to the Crane 
Co., 836 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0909. 


NEW BULLETIN ON VACUUM 
CLEANERS 

The Turbine Company, Hartford, 
Conn., new 8-page bulletin, No 
114-D, on “Commercial Portable Vacuum Clean- 
This bulletin describes and illustrates the 
line of commercial vacuum cleaners for 
schools and educational institutions, in a variety 
of sizes and types, and with power varying from 

to 1 horsepower. 

Features of the Spencer design include extra 
large dirt cans which roll on casters to the dis- 
posal place; new attachments for wet cleaning, 
dry mop cleaning; and a large floor tool attached 
to the machine when cleaning large areas. All 
machines are of the multi-stage, low-speed cen- 
trifugal type, with motors rated for service, and 
equipped for spraying or blowing 

For complete information write to the Spencer 
Turbine Co., Hartford 6, Conn 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0910. 


BOOKLET ON BRONZE TABLETS 

The United States Bronze Sign Co., New York 
City, has issued a 28-page booklet entitled 
“Bronze Tablets,” which describes the uses of 
bronze signs and plaques. The booklet contains 
illustrations of tablets which have been designed 
and executed for a variety of purposes 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained by 
writing to the United States Bronze Sign Co. 
Inc., Dept. PR, 570 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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GOING TO SCHOOL 


A little blithe some army 
Comes marching up the street, 
Their voices making merry 
The tramp of little feet. 
Along the pavement 

Now they come 

As jolly as the beat of drum 


A group of children, passing, 
Along the way to school, 
With rosy faces glowing 
Unawed by book or rule, 
Glad hearts atune 

To joyous feet 

Go gaily up the village street. 


Their laughter echoes round us 
Their lively voices gay 

Call out in merry greeting 

That cheers us on our way, 

While heavy hearts 

And faces sad 

Brighten at children’s laughter glad. 


— M. Rena Chandler 


THOSE HELPFUL INTRODUCTIONS 

Dr. E. A. Winship, the great editor and lecturer, 
once was asked by the chairman of a teachers’ 
banquet what he found most difficult in his con- 
tinuous lecture tours 

“Well,” said the genial 
difficult thing is to wake 
the introduction.” 


Winship, “the 
up an audience 


most 
after 


INSTINCT 

Losing her temper, the elderly teacher of a 
rural school spanked a disobedient pupil; and, in 
doing so, accidentally inflicted a scratch upon his 
freckled face. That evening she telephoned the 
boy’s father, a farmer, to apologize for her action 
“Oh, that’s all right,” said the father, good- 
naturedly. “Jimmy won’t hold any grudge. He’s 
ived on a farm long enough to know that old 
hens just can’t help scratching.’—Wall St 
Journal 


TRIUMPH OF PRACTICALITY 

Two professors arriving at a hunting camp in 
Maine were attracted by the unusual position of 
the which was set on posts about four 
feet high. The circumstances moved one of the 
men to remark upon the knowledge woodsmen 
gain by observation 

“Now,” said he, “this guide has discovered that 
heat emanating from a stove strikes the roof, and 
that circulation is so quickened that the hut is 
warmed in much less time than would be required 
were the stove in its regular place on the floor.” 

But the other professor demurred, expressing the 
pinion that the stove was elevated above the 
window in order that the cool and pure at 
could be had at night. Whereupon the host, scorn 
ing such scientific reasoning as the professors had 
expressed, ventured the suggestion that the stove 
was set high in order that a good supply of green 
wood could be dried under it 

“Let’s ask the guide,” one of 
finally suggested 

The guide grinned 

“Well, gents,” he explained, “when I brought 
the stove up the river I lost most of the pipe 
overboard; so I had to set the stove up that way 
so as to have the pipe reach the roof.” — Wall St 
Journal 
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" THE ECONOMICAL 
"WAY TO KEEP “LABS” 


MODERN 


New Appliances EVERY YEAR—at no extra cost! 


Pride yourself on being a practical manager? Then 
you, too, will want to take advantage of the money- 
saving Westinghouse 5-Year School Plan. 

It provides your Home Economics Department 
with the major electric appliances it needs... that’s 
every one illustrated in the wreath above. This 
quality-built equipment is then kept up to date by 
yearly replacement of each appliance with a brand- 
new model, at no extra cost. You pay only the 
special low price of the origina/ equipment... no 
more! One simple contract takes care of everything 
for you. Helpful teaching aids also available. 
Investigate this Westinghouse 5-Year Replace- 


ment Plan for your school now. 


For more complete details, write the Consumer 
Service Department, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 


poration, 472 East 4th Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 


+. Of course, it’s Electric! 


EVERY ,HOUSE NEEDS 


Westinghouse 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION - MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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